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BOOK  I 
AT   HOME   ON   THE  VELD 


THE  LONELINESS   OF  THE   VELD 

If  the  chosen  soul  could  never  be  alone 
In  deep  mid-silence,  open-doored  to  God, 
No  greatness  ever  had  been  dreamed  or  done  ; 
Among  dull  hearts  a  prophet  never  grew  ; 
The  nurse  of  full-grown  souls  is  solitude. 

J.  R.  Lowell. 

A  WOMAN  who  has  lived  for  many 
years  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from 
a  railway,  buried  among  hills,  from 
whence  not  even  the  smoke  of  a  neighbour's 
chimney  can  be  seen,  and  where  one  sometimes 
never  sees  the  face  of  another  white  woman  for 
a  month  at  a  time,  is  not  without  authority  for 
venturing  to  speak  about  solitude.  It  is  not  the 
distance  from  the  railway,  however,  that  cuts  one 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  so  much  as  the  bad 
roads.  With  good  roads  and  a  motor-car  the 
fifty  miles  would  be  an  advantage  in  many  ways 
rather  than  otherwise  ;  but  the  veld  roads  are 
unspeakable.  You  plough  through  mud  or  crawl 
through  sand  ;  you  plunge  into  a  hole  and  the 
next  instant  bound  over  a  boulder  ;   you  jolt  and 
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jog  and  rattle,  particularly  if  you  have  entrusted 
your  body  to  the  mercies  of  a  Cape  cart,  that 
vehicle  of  torture  beloved  by  the  Dutch  ;  then 
you  come  to  a  river  and  find  you  can't  get  across 
for  love  or  money.  Or  a  storm  swoops  down. 
You  see  it  coming  and  race  for  your  lives,  but 
before  you  have  reached  a  haven  of  shelter  it  is 
upon  you,  battering  you  with  hailstones,  while 
you  wait  for  its  passage,  shuddering  as  the  light- 
ning flashes  at  the  thought  of  the  many  who 
have  been  struck  down  in  lonely  places  on  the 
veld  as  they  too  bowed  before  its  might.  And 
so,  before  starting  on  your  topsy-turvy  way,  you 
think  twice  about  it,  and  generally  decide  to 
stay  at  home. 

A  road  is  a  thing  of  immense  significance.  It 
encourages  friendship  and  kindliness  ;  apart 
from  utiHtarian  benefits  it  humanizes  those  who 
use  it.  The  Romans  in  their  practical  manner 
knew  well  that  the  way  of  civiHzation  is  paved 
with  good  roads,  just  as  the  Americans  peopled 
the  Wild  West  by  first  making  railways.  On 
the  veld,  however,  the  roads  are  left  to  make 
themselves,  and  you  take  your  chance  of  getting 
to  the  end  of  your  journey  in  safety.  The  road- 
lessness  of  the  veld  is  responsible  more  than  any- 
thing else  for  the  pools  of  stagnation  in  which  the 
backveld  Boer  is  content  to  live.     It  comes  to  this 
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■ — you  can't  sit  still  and  advance.  You  can't  even 
remain  for  long  in  your  cabbage-patch  without 
becoming  something  of  a  cabbage  yourself.  Move- 
ment has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  development. 
In  the  animal  world  rapidity  of  movement  and 
intelligence  are  interdependent,  and  slothful 
creatures  are  low  in  the  scale  of  mental  develop- 
ment. People  who  move  quickly  are  never  stupid, 
although  sometimes  scatter-brained. 

But  few  of  us  can  order  our  lives  to  suit  our 
geographical  fancies — I  wonder  how  much  good 
solid  work  would  be  done  in  the  world  if  we  could. 
In  these  days  we  are  all  disposed  to  be  too  much 
on  the  wing,  for  the  best  work  is  done  by  those 
in  whom  the  nomadic  instincts  are  kept  under 
control.  The  snares  of  travel  beset  our  footsteps, 
tempting  us  from  the  humdrum  of  daily  life 
with  promises  of  culture  and  refreshment,  and 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that  culture  and  refreshment 
can  also  be  found  by  one's  own  fireside,  even  on 
the  veld.  We  forget  that  there  is  much  wisdom 
in  the  words  of  the  Indian  mystic  :  "  The  home 
is  the  abiding  place  :  in  the  home  is  reality :  the 
home  helps  to  attain  him  who  is  real.  So  stay 
where  you  are,  and  all  things  shall  come  to  you 
in  time." 

All  the  same,  this  isolated  life  of  the  veld 
needs  a  background — a  background  of  cities  and 
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men.  Given  the  background,  a  long  period  of 
comparative  isolation  is  a  liberal  education. 
Without  such  a  period  one  can  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  discovering  how^  interesting,  hov^^  full  of 
delight,  life  is,  apart  altogether  from  the  props 
one  usually  depends  upon  for  making  the  days 
pass  smoothly  and  pleasantly. 

One  keeps  on  making  discoveries  all  the  time 
and  learns  to  sympathize  v^th  the  commonplace 
doings  of  humble  folk.  For  instance,  one  learns 
that  it  can  be  extremely  interesting  to  make  a 
pudding,  to  mix  and  v^atch  the  ingredients  merge 
into  one,  to  tie  the  whole  up  in  a  basin  and  see 
it  come  out  transformed  into  something  rich 
and  strange  by  the  alchemy  of  boiling  v^ater 
and  an  iron  pot.  The  pudding,  w^hen  you  make 
it  yourself,  becomes  a  thing  of  wide  geographical 
association.  The  flour,  you  notice,  h^s  come  from 
Australia,  the  currants  from  Greece  (and  don't 
you  wish  those  Greeks  who  packed  them  were 
a  little  cleaner  in  their  work  ?),  the  baking-powder 
from  London  and  the  raisins  from  Cape  Colony, 
while  the  butter,  eggs  and  milk  are  the  produce 
of^the  farm.  The  pudding  has  become  a  symbol 
of  the  LInity  of  the  World,  and  then  you  look 
round  the  store-room  and  find  that  your  tea  has 
travelled  from  Ceylon,  the  coffee  from  Central 
Africa,   the  oatmeal  and  barley  from  Scotland, 
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the  macaroni  from  Italy,  the  rice  from  India  and 
sugar  from  Natal,  and  you  realize  that  you  are 
linked  by  the  necessities  of  life  itself  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  You  think  of  the  people  every- 
where doing  their  little  bit  of  daily  work  by 
which  they  live,  while  at  the  same  time  that  little 
bit  of  work  does  its  share  in  keeping  you  yourself 
alive.  As  we  ponder  upon  those  labels  on  the 
tins  and  bottles  of  the  store-room  some  per- 
ception of  the  foundations  of  humble  labour 
upon  which  our  civilization  rests  penetrates  the 
brain  more  effectually  than  a  dozen  lectures  on 
political  economy  could  accomplish.  I  started 
my  pudding  with  a  sense  of  conscious  virtue 
and  ended  by  actually  enjoying  myself,  deaf  to 
the  call  of  all  those  books  waiting  to  be  read  and 
all  those  flowers  waiting  to  be  tended.  Then  the 
knowledge  dawns  that  it  is  all  part  of  the  interest- 
ingness  of  life.  Do  not  tell  me  that  a  man  has 
more  interests  in  life  than  a  woman.  The  normal 
woman's  life  is  a  thing  of  infinite  variety,  provided 
she  does  not  assume  an  attitude  of  "  sacred  aloof- 
ness from  life's  meagre  affairs." 

I  should  never  have  discovered,  either,  how 
interesting  the  making  of  little  petticoats  and 
frocks  can  be  if  I  had  lived  near  the  temptations 
of  "  baby-linen  departments "  where  mothers 
linger  with  longing  eyes  at  dainty  little  expensive 
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garments,  all  tucks  and  frills  and  ribbons,  but  for 
which  the  little  people  for  whom  they  are  meant 
have  no  appreciation  whatsoever,  preferring  a 
hoUand  pinafore  not  prohibitive  of  mud  pies 
and  puddles.  It  is  not  only  that  the  creative 
instinct  is  satisfied  by  the  making  of  something 
tangible  and  pretty,  but  there  is  a  physical 
blessing  in  handiwork  that  is  better  than  any 
tonic.  Women  who  knit  seldom  suffer  from 
"  nerves." 

It  is  indeed  a  great  discovery  to  find  that  life 
on  a  veld  farm  need  be  neither  lonely  nor  dull. 
Of  course  if  you  are  one  of  those  unfortunates 
who  are  always  wanting  things  to  happen,  then 
veld  life  is  another  story.  But,  given  decent 
surroundings  (for  it  must  be  very  lonely  to  live 
in  a  slum)  and  somebody  who  cares,  loneliness 
has  very  little  to  do  with  locality.  It  depends 
chiefly  upon  health  and  disposition,  occupation 
and,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  weather.  When 
the  sun  is  shining  and  the  birds  are  singing,  when 
the  grass  is  green  and  the  leaves  are  playing  with 
the  wind,  when  the  roses  and  honeysuckle  are 
scenting  the  air,  when  we  have  work  to  do  and 
energy  to  do  it,  there  is  no  room  for  the  shadow 
of  loneliness  on  the  veld  or  anywhere  else. 

But  what  really  saves  all  life  from  dullness 
is  the  finding  of  things  to  think  about  in  the 
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happenings  of  every  day.  If  events  are  not 
woven  into  the  woof  of  thought,  if  v^hat  we  see, 
and  hear,  and  read,  as  we  go  along,  has  no  signi- 
ficance for  us,  then  hfe  is  bound  to  become 
dreary,  and  nothing  is  of  interest  except  the 
unusual.  Those  who  grumble  about  the  mono- 
tony of  life  are  generally  those  who  are  experts 
in  the  art  of  evading  its  responsibilities.  I  knew 
a  poor  little  woman  who  was  so  bored  with  the 
veld  that  she  used  to  skip  to  vary  the  tedium  of 
the  hours,  but  then  if  you  never  do  anything 
more  serious  than  smoke  cigarettes  and  read 
novels,  and  let  your  household  look  after  itself, 
you  must  skip  or  do  something  abnormal  to  vary 
the  monotony — and  there  are  people  in  England 
who  do  sillier  things  than  that. 

However,  one  cannot  always  live  in  a  heaven  of 
contentment,  no  matter  how  energetic  one  feels 
or  how  beautiful  the  day.  Ordinary  life  on  the 
veld  is  anything  but  lonely,  but  there  are  days 
and  hours  when  one  feels  oh  !  so  far  away  from 
life  and  all  that  makes  life  most  worth  living. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  necessary  to  spend  three 
or  four  days  absolutely  alone  on  the  farm — no, 
it  wasn't  brave,  it  was  only  necessary — that  is  to 
say,  that  when  the  choice  lay  between  uncongenial 
society  and  solitude  one  naturally  chose  the 
latter.     I    tried    a    Dutch    poHceman^  once — his 
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behaviour  was  quite  nice  but  his  conversation 
was  tedious  and  always  reverted  to  cows.  I  tried 
a  Httle  girl  of  ten,  but  she  wrought  such  havoc 
in  my  garden  and  brought  so  much  mud  into 
the  house  and  thumped  so  loudly  on  my  piano 
that  I  felt  like  an  early  Victorian  old  maid  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  solitude,  with  all 
its  foolish  fears,  was  infinitely  more  desirable 
than  the  companionship  of  those  with  whom 
there  is  no  link  of  mutual  interests.  During  the 
day,  when  the  hens  are  cackling  and  the  Kafirs 
chattering  and  there  is  the  work  of  two  people 
to  be  done,  it  is  easy  to  be  cheerful,  but  when 
the  sun  is  set  and  the  world  lays  down  its  tools, 
there  is  an  hour  of  inexpressible  melancholy 
when  the  soul  cries  out  for  companionship. 
There  is  an  interval — a  lull — in  the  hum  of  life, 
and  you  don't  want  books,  you  don't  want  work, 
you  want  only  to  talk  to  an  understanding  human 
being.  In  summer  you  linger  among  the  flowers 
till  you  can  no  longer  see  and  the  mosquitoes 
begin  to  bite,  but  in  winter  you  cannot  stay  in 
the  garden  after  sundown  for  the  air  has  become 
suddenly  of  an  icy  coldness  ;  then  you  decide  to 
have  a  cozy  evening  by  the  fire.  A  fire  is  no 
doubt  a  great  solace  in  solitude,  assisted  by  the 
blessings  of  literature,  but  even  a  book  loses  half  its 
joy  when  its  essence  cannot  be  shared  by  another. 
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On  the  veld  one  goes  to  bed  early.  One  must 
if  one  gets  up  at  sunrise.  But  I  do  not  like  the 
hour  of  going  round  and  shutting  doors  and 
windows  in  the  dark — a  precaution  I  always  take 
when  alone,  but  a  somewhat  futile  one,  I  admit, 
considering  my  veranda  door  is  left  wide  open, 
my  fear  of  stuffiness  being  greater  than  my  fear 
of  natives.  But  I  dislike  still  more  the  long  hours 
of  the  night  when  the  imagination  runs  wild 
and  every  flutter  of  a  curtain,  every  creak  of  a 
door,  makes  the  heart  jump.  (I  was  compelled 
to  remove  the  Madeira  chairs,  for  they  have  a 
ghostly  way  of  crackling  for  no  apparent  reason.) 
Then  recollections  rush  through  one's  brain  of 
all  the  dreadful  things  that  have  ever  happened 
to  lonely  women  :  one  hears  a  drunken  Kafir  after 
a  beer-drink  on  his  noisy  way  to  the  kraal  over 
the  hills  and  one  trembles,  and  wonders  if  one 
has  courage  to  get  up  and  shut  that  door.  Yet 
I  know  at  the  back  of  my  broad-daylight  mind 
that  my  fears  are  foolish  and  unnecessary.  Our 
natives  are  not  models  of  virtue  but  they  have 
not  yet  been  corrupted  by  town  or  mine  life. 

One  night  I  was  awakened  by  a  strange  thudding 
noise,  and  not  until  I  had  explored  the  room  for 
the  third  time  did  I  discover  that  the  visitor 
was  a  fat  toad.  For  nights  afterwards  he  came 
to  my  room  through  the  veranda  door  out  of  the 
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darkness  and,  as  he  showed  no  signs  of  turning 
out  to  be  a  prince  and  I  narrowly  escaped  sitting 
upon  him  one  morning — ^he  was  actually  in  a 
chair  among  my  clothes — I  had  to  request  some- 
one of  nerve  to  take  him  away  and  end  his  Hfe. 
It  was  a  shuddering  moment,  for  it  must  require 
more  courage  to  kill  a  toad  with  a  stick  than  shoot 
a  rhinoceros  with  a  gun.  No  woman  could  kill 
a  toad,  but  many  have  shot  rhinoceroses. 

I  also  tried  on  one  soHtary  occasion,  thinking  it 
would  be  a  comfort  to  have  something  human 
within  call,  having  two  Kafir  girls  to  sleep  in  the 
passage  outside  my  room.  But  their  snores  were 
so  emphatic  and  their  grunts  so  frequent  that  sleep 
was  out  of  the  question.  I  went  out  to  remon- 
strate, but  what  can  you  do  with  a  person  who 
sleeps  wrapped  up  Hke  a  chrysalis,  head  and  all 
in  a  thick  blanket  ?  We  modern  hygienic  people, 
with  our  passion  for  open  windows  day  and  night, 
think  we  should  die  under  such  conditions — 
yet  our  grandparents  slept  in  four-posters  which 
must  have  been  almost  as  stuffy,  and  they  even 
lived  to  be  quite  old. 

There  are  beautiful  solitary  hours  when  the 
sun  is  shining  and  the  garden  a  mass  of  bloom, 
when  birds  sing  from  every  tree  and  the  world 
seems  full  of  joy  ;  there  are  pleasant  hours  when 
we  splash  about  with  the  children  in  pure  running 
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water  and  picnic  under  the  shade  of  the  sweet- 
scented  wattles ;  there  are  deHghtful  hours  when 
we  ride  for  miles  in  untrodden  ways  ;  there  are 
blessed  hours  of  quiet  work  when  work  alone 
fills  one's  cup  to  the  brim  ;  there  are  wonderful 
still  hours  under  the  light  of  the  African  moon 
and  the  air  is  laden  with  the  scent  of  honeysuckle 
and  roses,  when  we  talk  of  pleasant  things  as 
we  laze  on  the  stoep,  or  silently  enjoy  the  peace 
of  the  world,  the  stillness  only  broken  by  the 
chirrupings  of  the  tree-cricket,  the  whir  of  the 
moth's  wings  or  the  croaking  of  frogs — a  sound  I 
love — in  the  spruit.  And  sometimes  we  ride 
home  in  the  summer  moonlight  after  a  visit  to  a 
neighbour.  Oh  yes,  Africa  has  its  hours,  its 
wonderful  hours  when  thoughts  of  London  or 
Paris,  India,  China  or  Japan,  are  powerless  to 
move  the  spirit  of  the  nomad — when  Africa  alone 
is  sufficient.  And  then,  there  are  always  books 
and  music  in  the  background  waiting  in  silence 
for  their  hour  to  come.  And  there  is  likewise 
the  English  Mail. 

The  solitude  of  the  veld  is  laden  with  blessings 
if  we  only  choose  to  receive  them.  It  helps  one 
to  attain  self-knowledge  and  exposes  the  limita- 
tions of  one's  previous  education.  One  is  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  doing  so  many  things  one 
has  never  been  called  upon  to  do  before.     One 
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learns,  too,  that  the  pleasures  that  mean  most 
in  life — children  and  flowers,  books  and  music — 
can  be  enjoyed  in  the  heart  of  Africa  as  well  as 
in  the  heart  of  England  ;  one  learns,  in  Emerson's 
phrase,  "  the  indifference  of  places." 

But  it  is  not  good  for  the  whole  of  life.  One 
wants  more,  sometimes,  than  books  and  music, 
family  life  and  the  beauties  of  the  earth  and 
heavens.  One  wants  to  feel  oneself  an  active 
part  of  this  multitudinous,  throbbing  life  ;  one 
wants  to  be  among  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  same  things ;  one  wants,  in  short,  to  get 
back  to  the  world  of  ideas  and  discussion  and  the 
life  of  a  community.     We  feel  that 

"  Life's  a  whirl,  a  whirl,  a  whirl " 

and  we  want  to  be  in  that  whirl  for  a  time,  right 
up  to  the  neck,  and  when  we  feel  like  that  after 
a  long  spell  of  isolation  it  is  not  necessarily  an 
unreasoning  discontent  that  troubles  us.  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  world — the  world  we  have  known 
in  other  days — calling,  and  it  is  well  to  obey 
that  voice  now  and  then,  even  though  it  be 
expensive.  For  we  know  that,  in  good  time,  the 
veld  will  call  us  back  again. 


THE   FREEDOM    OF   THE    VELD 

The  honest  man  must  stand  and  work, 
The  woman  also — otherwise  she  drops 
At  once  below  the  dignity  of  man, 
Accepting  serfdom.     Free  men  freely  work. 
Whoever  fears  God,  fears  to  sit  at  ease. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

"'^T'OU  all  talk  a  great  deal  about  the 
I  freedom  of  life  on  the  veld,"  said 
a  single  woman  of  leisure  who  came  to 
lunch  one  day  while  on  a  visit  to  a  neighbouring 
farm.  "  I  really  don't  see  where  the  freedom 
comes  in,  for  you  all  work  a  great  deal  harder  than 
any  of  you  would  ever  do  at  home."  To  this 
elegant  woman  of  the  world,  who  spent  most  of 
her  life  in  leisurely  travel,  to  be  tied  to  a  farm 
and  the  work  of  the  home  was  slavery.  She  was 
not  like  the  unmarried  daughter  of  a  great 
English  house  who  said,  when  her  youth  had 
passed,  "  I  assure  you  I  envy  the  scullery-maid  !  " 
Nor  like  a  beautiful  woman,  also  unmarried, 
whose  life  was  spent  in  a  round  of  country-house 
visits  and  parties,  who  once  said  to  me,  "  I  just 
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long  for  some  responsibility  !  " — the  pathetic 
cry  of  the  woman  who  feels  that  she  is  not  needed. 

When  we  speak  of  the  freedom  of  the  veld 
it  is  not  freedom  from  responsibility  or  release 
from  work  that  we  mean.  Why  should  we 
desire  freedom  from  either,  unless  we  have  been 
born  to  sweat  in  a  slum  ?  The  best  work  that 
is  done  in  the  world  is  self-chosen,  and  in  work 
we  but  obey  an  instinct  of  the  soul.  It  is  not 
work  that  is  a  curse  but  only  drudgery  ;  and  it 
is  the  women  who  find  no  work  to  do  who  feel 
that  they  are  living  in  a  cage.  No,  by  the 
freedom  of  the  veld  we  mean  freedom  from 
the  conventions  that  hem  one  in  and  waste  so 
much  of  one's  time  in  a  highly-civilized  country. 
The  cry  for  the  career  of  a  scullery-maid  in 
preference  to  her  own,  from  a  high-born  woman, 
was  a  protest,  a  protest  against  the  convention 
that  because  she  was  a  member  of  a  great  family 
of  wealth  and  position  she  must  not  soil  her  hands 
in  useful  work.  She  had  no  great  ambitions, 
she  merely  rebelled  against  a  conventional  idle- 
ness. If  she  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic  she 
would  no  doubt  have  joined  a  sisterhood,  for  the 
Roman  Church  long  ago  solved  the  problem  of 
the  superfluous  woman  in  its  practical  happy  way. 

On  the  veld,  those  unnatural  conventions, 
which   are   primarily   the   result   of   superfluous 
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wealth,  do  not  exist.  Women  spend  less  time  in 
formalities  and  ceremonies  and  have  therefore 
more  freedom  in  the  disposal  of  their  twenty- 
four  hours.  We  enjoy  giving  and  receiving 
hospitality,  for  instance,  but  bad  roads  and  dis- 
tance absolve  us  from  the  necessity  of  formal  calls 
on  uncongenial  neighbours. 

Having  no  white  servants  is  also  a  relaxation. 
It  does  not  matter  if  one  leaves  letters  lying 
about  or  a  half-written  letter  on  one's  table. 
If  one  chooses  one  can  go  into  the  garden  and 
hang  out  the  clothes — even  wash  them  if  one 
likes — and  revel  in  the  smell  of  linen  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness  (and  is  there  anything  sweeter  than 
the  smell  of  sun-dried,  wind-blown  linen  ?) 
without  feeling  conscious  of  the  sniff  of  critical 
scorn  from  the  handmaid  who  still  thinks  that 
the  hall-mark  of  breeding  is  a  pair  of  idle  hands. 
I  know  in  England  I  have  felt  positively  guilty 
on  being  discovered  with  a  duster  in  my  hands. 

For  anyone  who  knows  what  it  is  to  have  lived 
in  a  city,  with  houses  in  front,  houses  behind, 
and  houses  on  both  sides,  there  is  a  glorious  sense 
of  freedom,  too,  in  the  expanse  and  space  and  in 
the  out-of-door  Hfe  among  primitive  wild  things. 
There  are  no  neighbours  to  be  disturbed  by  our 
noise.  The  children  may  thump  on  the  piano 
and  one  may  play  the  fool  in  the  garden  and  be 
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anything  from  a  mouse  to  an  elephant  without 
feeling  conscious  that  a  pair  of  supercilious  eyes  may 
be  peering  from  behind  the  curtains  of  the  house 
opposite,  and  so  we  grow  more  natural  and  less 
self-conscious.  There  is  no  daily  shopping,  no 
sitting  on  committees,  and  no  dressing  of  oneself 
up  to  go  to  places  one  does  not  particularly  want 
to  go  to  and  where  one  is  not  particularly  wanted. 
And  in  this  way  it  is  wonderful  how  much  time 
one  gains.  You  realize  the  difference  when  you 
return  for  a  season  to  the  life  of  towns  where  so 
much  of  the  precious  twenty-four  hours  is  spent 
in  merely  putting  on  and  taking  off  clothes,  in 
floating  on  the  surface  of  things,  in  playing  with 
life  instead  of  living  intensely  and  graciously 
every  minute  of  one's  day. 

Do  not  think  that  because  one  has  escaped 
from  the  conventionalities  of  life  one  must  there- 
fore become  decivilized.  It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  woman,  I  have  observed  during  ten  years  on 
the  veld,  to  revert,  although  men,  undoubtedly, 
are  apt  to  slip  back  unless  there  is  a  woman's  hand 
stretched  out  to  help  them  onwards.  Men  do 
not  deny  this  themselves,  and  nothing  is  so  good 
for  a  bachelor  on  the  veld  as  to  have  a  woman 
neighbour  liable  to  pay  surprise  visits.  When 
such  a  visit  is  expected  such  clearings  up  of 
rubbish,  such  sweepings  and  scrubbings  go  on  ! 
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There  is  a  touch  of  pathos,  too,  in  the  tumbler 
of  flowers  on  the  table,  a  priceless  symbol  of  a 
chivalry  not  yet  dead,  which  would  appeal  to  the 
heart  of  any  woman. 

Even  the  freedom  of  the  veld  is  not  gained 
without  sacrifice.  The  art  of  living,  however, 
is  to  dwell  upon  one's  compensations  rather  than 
what  one  cannot  have.  There  is  no  country, 
indeed,  to  be  compared  with  England  for  the 
rich  person,  the  successful  writer  or  professional 
man  or  woman,  or  for  the  person  of  leisure  who 
is  content  to  live  in  the  comfortable  obscurity 
of  the  small  country  house.  For  England  is 
the  home  of  the  amenities.  But  for  those  who 
have  not  inherited  or  acquired  wealth,  for  those 
who  have  no  claim  to  rank  among  the  distin- 
guished, for  the  majority  of  those  who  have  to 
work  hard  to  maintain  a  fairly  high  standard  of 
living,  life  on  the  veld  is  a  more  dignified  and 
leisurely  affair  than  it  could  possibly  be  in  England. 
There  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  free  life 
of  the  veld  with  that  in  a  stuffy  office,  with  a 
rush  for  the  morning  train  and  a  return  at  night 
to  a  garden-patch  in  the  suburbs.  The  veld  is  a 
good  life  for  a  man  so  long  as  he  does  not  become 
too  much  absorbed  in  ploughs  and  pigs,  and  it  is  a 
good  life  for  a  woman  so  long  as  she  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  soul  of  the  world,  not  allowing 
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herself  to  become  the  slave  of  her  pots  and  pans, 
or  even  her  babies. 

But  it  is  the  unbounded  freedom  that  the 
children  have  to  develop  their  bodies  and  minds 
unhampered  by  useless  and  stupid  constraints 
that  most  of  all  silences  regret  for  those  amenities 
for  which  we  sometimes  sigh. 


CHILD-LIFE   ON   THE   VELD 

The  secret  of  the  making  of  the  best  persons  is  to  grow  in 
the  open  air  and  to  eat  and  sleep  with  the  earth. 

Walt  Whitman. 

PEOPLE  talk  nowadays  about  the  mental 
and  moral  atmosphere  of  environment, 
meaning  thereby  the  unconscious  in- 
fluences surrounding  us,  and  by  the  realization 
of  the  importance  of  such  influences  education 
has  travelled  far  since  the  day  when  Instruction 
stalked  the  world  of  childhood  v^dth  its  MangnalVs 
Questions  and  catechisms  and  grammars,  when 
every  hour  was  devoted  to  some  profitable  pursuit 
and  every  child's  question  was  the  foundation 
of  a  lecture  on  astronomy  or  a  sugar  factory 
or  something  considered  equally  improving. 
Only  the  naughty  children  in  those  days  escaped 
becoming  little  prigs,  and  only  the  badly  brought 
up  ones  escaped  being  "  slowly  stifled  with  inter- 
esting information."  Now  we  realize  that  the 
best  of  all  education  is  unconscious.  Children 
grow   up   to   be  honourable   and   truthful   and 
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affectionate  if  truth  and  love  are  honoured  in 
the  home  ;  they  develop  a  love  of  intellectual 
or  beautiful  things  if  they  hear  intelligent  talk 
and  are  surrounded  by  good  books  and  pictures 
and  music  ;  and  a  healthy  body  and  mind,  along 
with  countless  other  attributes  that  help  one  to 
enjoy  and  appreciate  life,  are  developed  by 
association  with  bird  and  beast  and  flower,  the 
woods  and  hills  and  sea,  and  all  things  that  live 
and  grow  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 

It  is  good  for  children,  no  doubt,  as  a  charming 
essayist  has  pointed  out,  to  have  the  "  Run  of  the 
Streets."  Yes,  perhaps  for  older  children,  but 
I  would  one  hundred  times  rather,  for  the 
development  of  mind  and  body,  give  younger 
children  the  "  Run  of  the  Veld."  In  the  streets, 
after  all,  children  can  only  watch  and  learn  ;  on 
the  veld  they  can  do  and  learn.  There  is  not 
enough  scope  in  a  town  for  a  child's  activities, 
and  in  the  rush  of  the  streets  impressions  succeed 
one  another  so  rapidly  that  an  immature  mind 
can  only  retain  a  few  disconnected  details  more 
or  less  inaccurately — and  much  seeing,  without 
doing,  leads  to  inaccurate  thinking.  But  children 
who  live  in  comparative  isolation,  under  good 
social  influences,  and  are  allowed  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  surrounding  work,  learn  to  think 
accurately  by  learning  and  doing  useful  things 
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thoroughly.     To  a  child,  work  in  which  he  is 
allowed  to  take  part  as  a  privilege  is  play,  and  no 
sphere  affords  more  scope  for  a  child's  activities 
than  a  farm  on  the  veld  where  the  household 
has    to    be,    to   an   extent    unknown   in   highly 
civilized    countries,    self-sufficient.     Tools    and 
machinery  and  waggons  must  be  mended  on  the 
premises,  and  animals  must  be  doctored  by  the 
farmer  himself  ;    and  then  there  is  the  fencing 
and  gate-making,  the  tree-planting  and  cutting, 
the  sowing  and   reaping  of  crops,  haymaking, 
the  garden  and  orchard  and  dairy  work  ;   while, 
besides    taking    their    share    of    outdoor     work, 
little  girls  can  bake  and  cook,  sweep  and  scrub, 
to  their  hearts'  content,  in  a  manner  they  have 
no  opportunity  of  doing  at  home  in  their  cir- 
cumscribed nursery  life,  with  formidable  cooks 
and  housemaids  in  the  background  who  call  the 
domestic  activities  of  little  girls  "  making  a  mess." 
Sunshine,  that  wonderful  South  African  sun- 
shine, that  enables  us  to  live  and  do  so  much 
of  our  work  out  of  doors,  makes,  of  course,  for 
health    and    light-heartedness.     So    we    English 
invariably  find,   yet   South   Africa,   paradoxical 
in  this  as  in  so  many  other  directions,  remains 
a    protest   against    Buckle's   theory   of   cUmatic 
and  geographical  influences,  for  the  Dutch  chil- 
dren  of  South  Africa  are  an  extremely  sober, 
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not  to  say  heavy  little  people.  Here  is  a  fitting 
environment,  one  vv^ould  think,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  poetic  imagination — hills,  mountains, 
vast  rolling  plains,  floods,  storms,  and  solitude. 
Yet  teachers  on  farm  schools  tell  one  that  the 
Dutch  child  is  entirely  lacking  in  imagination  ; 
his  world  is  peopled  with  hard  facts,  not  with 
fairies  and  giants.  No  fairies  lurk  in  the  South 
African  bluebell,  no  pixies  haunt  the  caverns, 
and  the  rocks  and  birds  and  beasts  do  not  talk. 
And  more's  the  pity,  for  fairies  are  the  great- 
grandmothers  of  the  arts,  and  it  is  the  child  who 
lives  in  fairyland  that  in  later  years  is  the  maker 
of  pictures  and  poems.  Neither  has  the  South 
African  child — at  least  the  child  on  the  back- 
veld — delightful  names  of  his  own  for  flowers, 
such  as  lady's  slipper  or  Johnny-go-to-bed- 
at-noon ;  a  flower  is  only  a  "  rooiblume "  or 
"  blauwblume,"  a  bird  a  "  rooifink  "  or  "  blauw- 
fink.'' 

It  comes  to  this,  that  generations  of  mental 
inactivity,  a  religion  founded  on  the  dreariest 
Calvinism,  and  isolation  from  the  amenities 
of  life  as  well  as  from  tradition  and  the 
past,  can  refute  even  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  the  aspects  of  nature.  But  there  are  children 
of  parents  with  generations  of  culture  and  tradi- 
tion behind  them  now  growing  up  on  the  veld. 
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and  to  them,  we  hope,  will  be  given  eyes  that  see 
and  ears  that  hear,  and  it  rests  with  parents  to 
see  that  their  children's  senses  do  not  become 
blunted.  The  day  of  the  fusion  of  races  is  far 
off  yet,  and  the  extremely  racial  Hnes  on  which 
South  Africa  is  being  governed,  especially  with 
regard  to  education,  has  succeeded  only  in 
making  the  better  class  of  British  set  their  faces 
more  sternly  than  ever  against  the  possibility 
of  their  children  coming  under  influences  which 
they  believe  are  harmful.  So  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  the  South  African  British  will 
remain  more  British  than  the  people  of  Canada 
or  Australia.  But  parents  must  needs  be  watchful, 
especially  with  boys,  that  the  spirit  of  energy 
is  not  relaxed.  It  is  so  easy  for  children  in  a  land 
of  sunshine  to  develop  loafing  habits.  The  head- 
master of  a  large  school  tells  me  that  out  of 
school  hours  he  has  to  devote  much  of  his  time 
to  combating  this  evil,  the  boys  being  accustomed 
at  home  to  spend  so  much  of  their  time  simply 
in  loafing.  A  poet,  it  is  true,  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  play  cricket  if  he  wants  to  dream,  but 
it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  a  child  is  seeing 
visions  when  idle,  and  therefore  we  older  people 
must  use  our  eyes  to  see  that  little  hands  and  feet 
and  brains  are  kept  busy  by  useful  occupations 
in  the  intervals  of  play,  so  that  the  habit  of  work 
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develops  early  ;  and  this  can  easily  be  done  with- 
out any  air  of  consciousness. 

Children  who  live  out  of  doors  illustrate  the 
fallacy  of  expensive  toys  which  leave  no  room 
for  invention  or  imagination.  Who  wants  toys 
from  a  shop  in  a  world  that  contains  chameleons 
and  waggons,  oxen  and  clay  and  locusts  and  tools, 
and  where  everybody  has  plenty  of  room  to 
develop  on  his  or  her  own  lines  ?  I  have  seen 
little  boys  inspan  locusts  to  a  matchbox — and  a 
fine  obstreperous  team  of  oxen  they  made. 
Sixteen  ox-tail  bones  also  make  a  good  span  of 
oxen,  and  are  much  more  amenable  than  locusts ; 
they  can  also  be  made  out  of  clay,  but  these  are 
only  capable  of  residing  on  a  shelf.  The  Kafirs, 
too,  can  teach  little  girls  to  make  bracelets  and 
baskets  of  grass,  and  there  are  wonderful  golden 
grasses  which  are  stiff  enough  to  pass  through 
hats  (if  holes  are  made  first),  which  we  call  "  wild 
hatpins." 

Animals  naturally  play  a  large  part  in  veld 
child-life.  A  chameleon  even  a  grown-up  person 
can  watch  for  hours  with  interest,  for  besides  the 
changing  of  colour  there  is  always  the  possibility 
that  it  may  put  out  its  long,  ugly,  sticky  tongue 
and  catch  an  unwary  fly,  which  it  swallows  with 
grimaces.  Two  chameleons  are  more  interesting 
still,  for  sometimes  they  grow  literally  black  with 
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rage  and  then  fight.  No  wonder  the  Kafir 
thinks  the  creature  a  kind  of  devil,  for  he  cer- 
tainly has  an  evil-looking  eye  and  anything  more 
devilish  than  an  enraged  chameleon  is  difficult 
to  imagine.  But  it  is  difficult  to  keep  both  cats 
and  chameleons.  In  England  we  associate  cats 
only  with  rats  and  mice.  In  South  Africa  we 
find  they  hunt  lizards  and  moths  and  generally 
end  the  life  of  our  pet  chameleon.  One  chame- 
leon, however,  died  from  eating  a  fly  poisoned  by  a 
fly-paper.  Then  sometimes  there  is  the  excite- 
ment of  an  iguana  hunt ;  he  is  not  very  difficult 
to  catch,  for  although  he  runs  faster  in  his 
awkward  shambling  way  than  you  could  imagine 
if  you  hadn't  seen  him,  he  has  little  means  of 
self-protection  beyond  colour  and  a  faculty  of 
disappearing  into  holes,  and  a  dog  can  soon  run 
him  down. 

Once  we  were  extravagant  enough  to  send  a 
skin  home  to  have  a  handbag  made — extrava- 
gant because  we  could  have  bought  the  same 
article  in  London  for  about  half  the  money 
we  paid.  Once — this  was  indeed  a  red-letter 
day — driving  early  across  the  veld,  we  had  the 
luck  to  see  an  ant-bear,  or  aardvark,  as  the  Dutch 
call  him.  We  gave  chase,  a  Kafir  caught  him, 
and  we  carried  him  struggling  for  dear  life  to  the 
cart  and  stowed  him  behind,  the  Kfiar  holding 
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on  to  him.  He  was  safely  locked  up  in  a  stable, 
for  he  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Zoo  at  Pretoria,  but 
next  morning  he  was  gone,  whether  with  the 
connivance  of  a  Kafir  or  through  his  own  prowess 
was  never  discovered.  But  a  snake  is  most 
exciting  of  all.  Puff-adders  abound,  and  they 
are  not  pleasant  things  to  meet  on  the  path  when 
one  has  bare  feet,  as  all  sensible  children  on  the 
veld  have  in  hot  weather,  and  they  are  so  like  the 
footpath  in  colour  that  little  people  have  to  learn 
to  be  wary.  One  time  there  was  a  tremendous 
commotion.  A  crowd  of  birds  in  a  much  excited 
state  were  flying  about  the  nest  of  a  sparrow, 
built  among  the  roses  growing  on  the  house  wall. 
We  ran  out  to  see  what  the  fuss  was  about,  and 
saw  a  green  mamba,  about  four  feet  along, 
attacking  the  young  in  the  nest,  and  every  bird 
within  hail  had  apparently  come  to  assist  in 
driving  the  snake  away.  He  got  into  the  house 
through  an  open  window,  and  there  we  killed 
him,  but  not  before  he  had  devoured  the  young 
birds.  Duikers  and  steinbucks  make  attractive 
pets  if  caught  young,  and  meer-cats  become  very 
affectionate  and  are  always  entertaining,  being 
usually  alert  and  intelligent,  but  mischievous 
like  the  mongoose. 

Then  the  birds  and  the  insects  and  the  flowers 
— ^what  a  world  of  wonder  they  are  in  themselves 
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to  a  child  that  can  use  ears  and  eyes  !  Storks, 
herons,  cranes,  pauws,  wild  geese,  vultures,  and 
the  odd-looking  secretary  birds  with  their  knicker- 
bockers and  air  of  would-be  dignity,  are  all  with 
us.  Cranes  make  delightful  garden  pets  ;  they 
will  follow  one  about  in  a  dog-like  way,  and  are 
always  ready  to  "  join  the  dance,"  hopping  about 
in  a  most  absurd  way.  Sometimes  we  see  an  ibis, 
and  once  we  saw  a  hoopoe,  and  another  time, 
in  Swaziland,  a  hornbill — but  these  were  red- 
letter  days.  A  flight  of  flamingoes  is  a  very 
beautiful  sight  as  they  rise  in  the  sunlight  Hke  a 
pink  cloud  from  some  mere.  By  the  river 
kingfishers  of  many  kinds  abound,  and  in  the 
garden  the  beautiful  greeny-blue  honeysuckers 
are  very  tame,  coming  all  day  in  summer  to  the 
stoep  for  honeysuckle.  Lovely  green  and  yellow 
birds  of  the  shrike  species  haunt  the  lawn,  be- 
sides the  ever-faithful  wagtail,  and  the  wattles 
are  ahve  with  canaries.  Then  w^hole  flocks  of 
fat  httle  waxbills  invade  the  garden  at  times, 
and  sakabulas,  or  widow-birds,  with  their  long 
flowing  tails  and  wayward  flight,  are  seen  every- 
where. 

As  for  insects,  are  there  not  trapdoor  spiders 
and  soldier  ants  and  grasshoppers  three  inches 
long,  both  green  and  black,  with  wings  of  red, 
and  scorpions  and  centipedes  and  tarantulas,  not 
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to  speak  of  the  humanlike  ridiculous  amantises  ? 
Yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine,  as  nervous  ladies  are 
apt  to  do  when  they  first  arrive  in  the  country, 
that  in  South  Africa  one  daily  finds  scorpions  and 
centipedes  in  one's  bed,  or  tarantulas  running 
round  one's  ankles.  These  objectionable  but 
interesting  insects  are  rare  visitors  even  on  the 
veld.  And  the  flowers  ?  True,  perhaps  one 
never  sees  anything  quite  so  lovely  as  an  English 
wood  carpeted  with  primroses  or  bluebells,  or  a 
field  of  daffodils,  but  then  what  country  can 
compete  with  England  in  spring  ?  But  the 
arum  lilies  in  their  thousands  amongst  the  grasses 
and  sedges  by  the  river  are  a  beautiful  sight ; 
and  there  are  enchanting  dongas  where  you  have 
to  wade  sometimes  knee-deep  in  water,  where  the 
walls  are  a  mass  of  the  finest  maidenhair  ferns — 
and  a  maidenhair  expedition  is  an  adventure  not 
to  be  despised,  for  it  entails  sundry  falls  on 
slippery  rocks  or  stones,  a  possible  snake  or  iguana, 
and  a  certainty  of  crabs. 

Perhaps  the  waggon,  the  old  voertrekker's 
waggon  with  a  tent,  which  in  a  few  years'  time 
will  be  superseded  by  railways  and  motor-cars, 
is  the  symbol  of  greatest  happiness.  It  recalls 
long  treks  into  the  unknown,  the  delight  of  sleep- 
ing under  the  stars,  and  the  day — for  ever  will 
it  be  remembered — when  we  woke  to  find  the 
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world  white  with  snow  and  the  waggon  almost 
buried  in  its  soft  depths  ;  for  once  no  green  or 
golden  veld  awaited  us,  but  a  dazzling,  mysterious, 
endless  world  of  sparkling  white.  The  joys  of 
trekking,  of  trekking  in  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys, 
of  huge  rocks,  and  strange  birds  and  butterflies, 
of  rivers  and  spruits,  in  such  a  country  as  Swazi- 
land are  unspeakable.  And  when  we  are  tired  of 
the  waggon  we  can  ride  or  run  alongside,  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  we  can  bathe  in  the  rivers  and 
liave  dinner  under  the  shadow  of  some  gigantic 
rock.  The  roads — what  are  called  the  roads — 
are  a  succession  of  holes  and  boulders  and  ravines, 
and  we  go  bump  bump  (Crash  !  "  There  goes 
the  teapot  !  "),  which  only  adds  to  the  fun. 
When  OHver  Wendell  Holmes  said  the  accept- 
ance of  a  proffered  bun  was  a  sure  symptom  of 
youth  he  would  surely  have  added,  if  he  had 
lived  with  children  in  the  country,  that  a  still 
surer  sign  of  youth  is  the  acceptance  of  bumps 
in  a  waggon  or  Scotch  cart  with  tranquillity,  if 
not  with  joy.  But  a  wooden  sledge  drawn  by 
oxen  is  also  a  delightful  means  of  getting  about  ; 
it  is  as  smooth  as  a  toboggan  as  it  trails  over  the 
veld,  ant-hills  and  all,  and  although  there  is  a 
prodigious  amount  of  dust  what  child  minds 
that,  any  more  than  he  minds  a  hailstorm  or  veld 
fire  or  swarm  of  locusts  ? 
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A  hailstorm  may  cause  weeping  and  wailing 
amongst  grown-ups,  who  look  at  everything  from  a 
utilitarian  standpoint,  as  they  see  a  wrecked  or- 
chard and  think  of  battered  crops,  but  what 
child  does  not  delight  in  watching  the  hailstones, 
sometimes  as  large  as  hen's  eggs,  battering  down, 
cutting  leaves  to  ribbons  and  collecting  in  heaps 
in  every  nook  and  corner,  where  they  can  be 
gathered  in  spadefuls  after  the  storm  has  passed, 
and  experimented  with  until  they  melt  mys- 
teriously ? 

Then  we  sometimes  have  the  excitement  of  a 
veld  fire,  when  everybody  is  employed  in  running 
with  buckets  of  water  or  beating  the  fire  out 
with  wet  sacks  or  branches.  Once  a  large  hay- 
stack got  burnt,  along  with  some  farm  machinery 
close  by,  but  it  was  such  a  thrilling  sight  we  really 
couldn't  take  it  as  seriously  as  the  occasion 
demanded. 

And  it  is  really  too  much  to  expect  us  to  be 
sorry  for  a  swarm  of  locusts,  however  much 
damage  it  may  do.  There  they  come  in  their 
millions,  settling  on  every  leaf,  and  millions  more 
flying  overhead,  and  we  all  shout  and  yell,  ham- 
mer trays  and  tin  cans— -anything  that  v^U  make 
a  noise — and  on  this  occasion  we  are  even  allowed 
to  set  fire  to  the  grass  with  impunity,  always 
with  the  possibility  of  being  compelled  to  leave 
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off  yelling  to  extinguish  the  flames.     Haymaking 
and  the  reaping  of  the  mealies  are,  of  course, 
great   times.     Haymaking  means   long   rides   on 
the  waggon,  perched  on  a  load  of  hay — quite  a 
heavenly    method    of    locomotion.     After    the 
reaping  of  the  mealies  comes  the  stripping  and  the 
shelling,  and  anyone  over  two  can  help  in  this 
fascinating  occupation.    First  comes  the  stripping 
of  the  well-protected  cob,  and  into  the  shredder 
go  the  cobs  whole,  then  out   they  come,   the 
shorn  cob  at  one  end  and  a  shower  of  loose  grain 
at  the  other.     The  babies  have  their  fun  here 
too  ;    for  hours  they  will  play  among  the  loose 
mealies  as  children  play  with  shells  and  sand, 
burying  their  feet  in  them,  filling  tins  and  boxes 
and  hats  and  shoes,  scattering  them  to  the  winds 
or  picking  out  the  pretty  pink  and  purple  grains. 
The  Kafirs  are  an  influence  in  South  African 
child-life    which    we    cannot    ignore.     To    put 
children  in  the  care  of  Kafirs,  faithful  as  they 
sometimes  are,  is  not  good,  for  how  can  a  primitive 
mind  know  what  is  right  for  a  mind  that  has  to  be 
trained  to  think  and  act  under  conditions  which 
are  a  closed  book  to  the  other  ?     Children  who 
are  much  with  Kafirs  naturally  not  only  acquire 
the  Kafir's  mode  of  expression,  but  his  mode  of 
thought.     But   the   children   love   the    Kafirs — 
they  like  their  black   faces   and  shining  teeth, 
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their  beads  and  bangles,  and  are  attracted  by  their 
Hght-heartedness,  feeling,  no  doubt,  more  akin 
mentally  to  those  laughter-loving  people  than  to 
their  own  parents — although  they  rule  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  But  this  tendency  to  auto- 
cracy is  just  what  we  have  to  guard  against,  and 
is  one  of  the  dangers  of  South  African  life  for 
children  ;  and  it  rests  with  parents  to  watch  that 
neither  famiHarity  nor  domineering  instincts 
are  allowed  to  develop.  To  keep  the  child  entirely 
from  the  Kafirs  is  an  impossibiUty,  nor  is  it  de- 
sirable ;  otherwise  they  are  missing  what  is  an 
education  in  itself — the  sympathetic  understand- 
ing, without  sentimentality,  of  an  inferior  primi- 
tive race.  A  man  who  is  interested  enough  in 
natives  to  understand  them  intelligently — and 
he  is  rare — ^is  always  an  interesting  person. 

It  does  no  harm  to  allow  children  sometimes  to 
play  with  Kafirs,  under  supervision ;  the  very  sim- 
plicity of  the  Kafir's  mind  brings  him  nearer  in 
many  ways  to  children  than  ourselves,  and 
counteracts  the  tendency  to  precocity  which 
children  are  apt  to  develop  who  are  too  much 
with  their  parents.  But  letting  the  Kafir  act  as 
nurse  or  companion  is  another  question,  and  no 
doubt  the  laxity  of  parents  in  this  respect 
accounts  for  the  scandalous  height  of  infant 
mortality    in    South    African    towns.     Children 
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even  in  England  are  too  often  the  victims  of 
ignorance  or  carelessness  in  nurses,  but  w^hat 
can  be  said  of  mothers  who  don  elaborate  gowns 
to  go  off  paying  calls,  while  their  children  are 
left  to  roam  the  streets  or  parks  with  the  ob- 
jectionable type  of  Kafir  girl  invariably  found  in 
the  towns  ?  On  the  veld,  however,  a  woman  has 
no  social  temptations  and  she  can  be  with  her 
children  more  or  less  all  day  long.  Here  parents 
have  no  excuse  for  not  obeying  Froebel's  oft- 
misquoted  motto,  "  Let  us  Hve  with  our  children," 
for  we  can  live  with  our  children  to  an  extent 
almost  impossible  at  home. 

Life  on  the  veld  dull  or  monotonous,  forsooth  ! 
Only  to  a  dull  and  unimaginative  child  could 
that  be  so.  Here  children  are  really  living.  In 
England  the  best  brought  up  children,  it  must  be 
admitted,  lead  a  somewhat  unnatural  existence, 
living  in  a  narrow  nursery  world  under  an  auto- 
cratic person  whose  mental  Hmitations  inhibit 
expansion  in  every  direction,  in  a  world  where 
clothes  must  not  be  soiled  nor  the  risk  of  bumps 
and  bruises  incurred.  Veld  children  can  live 
in  the  open  air,  seeing  and  learning  and  doing 
from  morning  till  night,  and  taking  a  real  part 
in  the  life  around  them,  in  a  real  world  where 
work  and  play  are  one.  And  there  is  no  reason 
either  that  they  should  lack  refining  influences. 
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as  with  children  whose  parents,  in  some  of  our 
other  colonies,  are  too  much  absorbed  in  merely 
getting  through  the  day's  work  to  have  time  to 
give  them  the  necessary  training  in  the  amenities 
of  life.  One  thing,  however,  we  cannot  give  chil- 
dren, and  that  is  the  sense  of  tradition,  for  where 
everything  is  comparatively  new  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  the  past,  whereas  in  an  old  country  it  is 
impossible  to  forget  it.  But  in  the  earlier  years 
of  childhood  it  is  well  that  children  should  live  in 
the  present,  and  the  veld  may  be  an  ideal  field 
for  education  until  they  are  about  eight  or  nine ; 
after  that  it  is  time  to  learn  from  experience 
what  they  have  hitherto  only  known  from  books. 
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The  view  of  Groos  that  play  is  practice  for  future  adult  ac- 
tivities is  very  powerful,  superficial  and  perverse.  It  ignores 
the  past  where  lie  the  keys  to  all  play  activities.  ...  In  place 
of  this  mistaken  and  misleading  view  I  regard  play  as  the  motor 
habits  and  spirit  of  the  past  of  the  race,  persisting  in  the  present 
as  rudimentary  functions  sometimes  of  and  always  akin  to 
rudimentary  organs.  ...  In  play  every  mood  and  movement 
is  instinct  with  heredity.  Thus  we  rehearse  the  activities  of 
our  ancestors,  back  we  know  not  how  far,  and  repeat  their  life 
work  in  summative  and  adumbrated  ways.  .  .  . 

This  is  why  the  heart  of  youth  goes  out  into  play  as  into 
nothing  else,  as  if  in  it  man  remembered  a  lost  paradise.  .  .  . 
Play  at  its  best  is  only  a  school  of  ethics.  .  .  .  Not  only  play, 
which  is  the  purest  expression  of  motor  heredity,  but  work  and 
all  exercise  owe  most  of  whatever  pleasure  they  bring  to  the 
past.  Touthy  Dr.  Stanley  Hall. 

DR.  STANLEY  HALL  is  a  most  sug- 
gestive writer,  although  one  does  re- 
quire to  read  him  with  a  dictionary 
(and  then  half  the  words  are  not  there).  But 
what  he  says  about  play  just  explains  what  I  have 
often  puzzled  over — not  my  joy  in  games  but  my 
joy  in  humble,  obscure  work.  "  Here  am  I," 
1  have  said,  "  who  have  always  considered  myself 
quite  a  modern  sort  of  woman,  interested  in  the 
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world  of  art  and  letters  and  of  affairs,  here  am  I, 
finding  absolute  joy  in  dusting  furniture  and 
washing  flannels,  in  making  puddings  and  pyjamas, 
not  to  speak  of  the  infinite  delight  of  digging 
and  hoeing  and  planting,  or  of  bathing  and 
dressing  babies."  The  world  of  books  and  of 
art  and  politics  is  of  secondary  importance,  the 
woman  question  is  an  absurdity — these  are  not 
the  real  things  of  life.  And  then  the  question 
would  arise  :  "  Am  I  really  becoming  narrow 
and  limited  and  haus-frauish  ?  "  But  Dr.  Stanley 
Hall  has  set  my  mind  at  rest.  The  reason  why 
pleasure  is  found  in  homely  tasks  is  historical. 
In  doing  these  things,  dull  and  prosaic  only  to 
the  uninitiated,  I  am  living  over  again  in  my 
little  way  the  life  of  my  ancestors,  who,  whether 
they  were  great  ladies  or  peasants,  baked  and 
brewed  and  stewed  and,  in  more  primitive  times 
still,  planted  and  dug,  made  pottery  out  of  clay 
and  baskets  of  grass  and,  in  fact,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  our  vast  civilization.  It  is  the  joy  in 
work  which  industrialism  has  killed.  It  is  this 
joy,  this  spirit  of  play  in  work  that  Ruskin 
sought  to  recapture  for  us,  realizing  so  well  that 
content  in  the  performance  of  duties,  however 
humble,  was  the  secret  of  a  useful  and  happy 
life.  "  And  in  order  to  teach  men  how  to  be 
satisfied,  it  is  necessary  fully  to  understand  the 
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art  of  joy  and  humble  life — this  at  present  of  all 
arts  and  sciences  being  the  one  most  needing 
study."  But  to  put  one's  nose  inside  of  a  factory 
is  quite  enough  to  make  one  realize  that  the  noise 
alone  of  modern  industrialism  is  sufficient  to  kill 
joy  in  any  work  that  has  to  do  with  machinery, 
which  always  seems  like  some  cruel  and  remorse- 
less monster  feeding  on  the  soul  of  humanity. 

The  joy  of   domestic  work  is  not   only  the 
echo  in  our  souls  from  prehistoric  times.     We 
enjoy  it  because  it  is  creative  work  and  has  as  its 
motive  the  ideals  of  health,  order  and  cleanliness, 
which  are  the  very  soul  of  civilization  and  indeed 
of  morality  and  religion.     It  is  only  when  the 
means  are  made  an  end  that  women's  minds  suffer. 
But  the  difference  between  me  and  my  an- 
cestors is  that  they  had  a  great  deal  more  time  on 
their  hands   and   their   pleasure   in   baking   and 
brewing  was  not  spoilt  by  the  thought  of  what 
one  might  be  missing  in  less  practical  spheres, 
which  is  just  what  makes   the  modern  woman 
discontented.     There   are   so   many   things    she 
can  do  that  she  becomes  annoyed  by  the  limita- 
tions of  life  for  not  allowing  her  to  do  the  thing 
she  isn't  doing.     She  forgets  that  men  are  just 
as  much  beset  by  limitations  as  she  is,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  arrange  one's  life  satisfactorily 
is  by  recognizing  the  limitations  of  the  individual 
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and  by  a  wise  elimination  of  the  non-essential. 
We  must  be  eclectics  while  at  the  same  time  we 
try  to  widen  our  experience  as  much  as  possible. 
On€  does  not  want  to  go  on  baking  and  brewing 
and  bathing  babies  all  one's  life,  but  it  is  a  great 
privilege — it  is  even  a  liberal  education — to 
have  to  do  these  things  sometimes  in  one's  life. 
It  develops  power,  it  encourages  common  sense 
and  discourages  humbug  ;  it  makes  a  woman 
practical,  which  she  never  is  until  she  has  washed 
her  own  babies  or  made  her  own  bed. 

Life  on  the  veld  is  mostly  work.  A  woman 
does  not  want  to  play — in  the  accepted  sense  of 
the  word — for  most  of  her  work  is  of  the  nature 
of  play,  if  the  ancestral  theory  be  correct.  When 
she  turns  her  back  on  the  kitchen  and  dairy, 
the  hens  and  babies,  it  is  not  a  game  of  tennis 
she  wants  but  a  book  and  a  deck-chair.  Her 
little  ancestral  game  in  the  kitchen  with  the 
mutton  and  beans  has  made  her  hot  and  tired, 
and  then  perhaps  there  is  a  moment  when  she 
sighs  for  England  and  ease — in  the  colonies  we 
always  think  of  home  as  a  land  of  lawns  and 
roses  and  leisure — but,  so  inconsistent  are  we, 
and  so  short  of  memory,  she  forgets  that  she 
would  have  been  far  more  tired  if  she  had  been 
doing  a  day's  shopping  in  Oxford  Street,  or  had 
spent   a   morning  improving  her   mind   in   the 
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British  Museum,  or  had  even  been  to  the  Opera. 
She  may  argue  that  the  results  in  these  cases 
would  exceed  those  in  her  own.  I  am  not  so 
sure.  That  game  with  the  mutton  has  made 
her  a  more  resourceful  and  capable  woman,  and 
it  has  strengthened  her  will,  although  it  perhaps 
might  not  help  her  so  much  at  a  dinner-party 
as  the  Opera. 

Men  too,  I  notice,  enjoy  themselves  immensely 
— although  they  really  think  they  are  working 
themselves  to  death — wdth  their  toys  in  the  shape 
of  ploughs  and  turnip-cutters  and  things ;  but, 
unlike  their  womenfolk,  they  are  not  so  content 
to  sit  on  the  stoep  with  a  book  in  hours  of  leisure. 
They  hunger  for  more  games  with  balls  and  bats 
and  horses.  So,  with  an  enormous  expenditure 
of  energy,  they  organize  races,  get  up  polo- 
matches,  ride  miles  to  play  cricket  or  tennis. 
It  is  almost  pathetic — their  struggle  to  keep 
alive  the  sporting  instincts  of  the  EngHsh.  But  in 
a  sparsely  populated  neighbourhood  these  efforts 
cost  too  much.  The  polo-team  meets  regularly 
every  week  for  a  month.  Next  month  one 
member  drops  out,  and  then  another,  and  so  on 
until  the  enthusiasm  of  those  remaining  dies. 
The  same  thing  happens  with  tennis  and  cricket, 
and,  reluctantly,  they  realize  that  with  a  dwind- 
ling   British    population    on    the    veld    sport    is, 
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unfortunately,  doomed.  There  was  a  time  in 
the  good  old  Crown  Colony  days  when  we  all 
played  games  and  when  we  were  all  enthusiastic 
about  everything.  But  Liberal  policy  killed  that 
because  it  took  away  so  many  of  the  friends  with 
whom  we  played,  and  brought  no  others  to  take 
their  place.  So  now,  except  for  sporadic  efforts 
among  the  menfolk,  our  games  on  the  veld  are, 
for  the  most  part,  confined  to  "  Ring-a-ring-a- 
roses  "  and  "  Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry 
bush,"  to  the  building  of  houses  with  wooden 
blocks  and  the  making  of  plasticine  pigs. 

Of  course  there  is  always  bridge — ^which  is  an 
excellent  substitute  for  dull  conversation — and 
one  winter  we  played  drawbridge  night  after 
night,  and  another  winter  the  magnetism  of 
poker  patience  possessed  us.  We  resisted  coon- 
can,  however,  as  altogether  too  childish,  but  were 
not  exempt  from  a  mild  attack  of  the  diabolo 
craze,  which  was  excellent  exercise  for  eye  and 
hand  and  body  and  deserved  a  longer  life. 

One  is  sometimes  asked  by  those  who  think 
that  colonial  life  absolves  one  from  giving  any 
attention  to  the  amenities  of  life  :  "  But  why 
do  all  this  drudgery  when  you've  got  Kafirs  ? 
My  Kafirs  do  everything."  One  might  answer, 
if  one  chose  to  be  disagreeable  :  "  I  quite  believe 
it.     When  I  dined  at  your  house  your  rice  was 
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like  glue  and  your  potatoes  were  sodden  and 
cooked  without  salt.  Your  soup  was  flavoured 
with  Worcester  sauce — that  last  refuge  of  culinary 
incompetence — and  your  mutton  was  cooked  to 
rags.  As  for  the  bedrooms,  the  less  said  about 
them  the  better." 

I  quite  admit  that  Kafirs  make  excellent 
servants — if  you  are  always  on  the  war-path — 
but  I  am  sceptical  about  the  cooking  of  anyone 
so  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization  as  the  Kafir. 
He  may  be  clean  according  to  his  lights,  but  his 
lights  cannot  be  mine.  It  has  taken  us  centuries, 
for  instance,  to  find  out  the  evil  that  may  result 
from  flies  touching  food.  How  then  can  we 
expect  the  Kafir,  just  at  the  dawn  of  things,  to 
take  these  small  pests  seriously  ? 

The  greatest  work  in  the  world — the  care  of 
little  children  and  the  making  of  the  home  a 
place  of  rest  and  beauty — has  been  given  us  to 
do,  and  yet  in  the  name  of  feminism  the  modern 
woman  would  thrust  all  this  from  her  as  something 
beneath  her  powers.  It  is  even  argued  by  Olive 
Schreiner  and  others  that  because  much  of  the 
work  that  was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  women 
has  been  taken  from  them  by  mechanical  in- 
ventions, they  have  therefore  no  domestic  duties 
worth  speaking  of  to  perform,  and  have  become 
parasites.     Such    arguments    ignore    the     fact. 
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known  to  all  economists,  that  modern  indus- 
trialism, instead  of  lessening  the  sum-total  of 
work  has  increased  it  by  increasing  our  wants. 
All  life  is  a  great  deal  more  complicated  than  in 
the  days  when  women  wove  tapestry  ;  we  are 
also  much  more  hygienic  in  our  manner  of  living, 
and  no  house  is  kept  in  a  wholesome  condition 
without  the  watchful  eye  of  its  mistress  and  her 
spring-cleanings  and  scrubbings. 

I  cannot  reckon  a  parasitical  woman  among 
my  list  of  friends,  but  I  do  know  that  in 
every  home,  rich  or  poor,  of  which  I  have 
intimate  experience,  the  woman  who  controls 
it  has  more  than  enough  to  do  if  she  chooses. 
Even  in  a  large  house  where,  say,  a  house- 
keeper and  from  six  to  sixteen  servants  are 
kept,  one  finds  that  the  wheels  of  that  house 
are  kept  running  by  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the 
mistress.  In  order  to  keep  it  going  smoothly  she 
must  write  scores  of  letters,  attend  to  bills  and  see 
that  expenditure  is  kept  within  bounds,  give 
orders  to  the  cook  and  see  that  every  one  does 
their  work  efficiently.  She  has  to  consider 
questions  of  papering  and  painting,  of  drains  and 
new  carpets,  and  of  improvements  in  the  garden 
as  well  as  the  house.  Then  there  are  the  children, 
and  there  is  the  question  of  entertaining  and  of 
charity. 
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Home-life  has  within  it  greater  possibiHties 
for  self-development  than  the  modern  woman, 
too  fond  of  dissipating  her  energies  and  vitality 
on  shadowy  outside  activities  with  little  result, 
dreams  of,  and  there  would  be  less  unrest  among 
women  if  they  realized  the  elementary  fact 
which  life  among  the  simple  things  of  the 
veld  reveals,  that  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  body 
is  strengthened,  not  weakened,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  domestic  tasks. 
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The  worst  sin  towards  our  fellow-creatures  is  not  to  hate 
them,  but  to  be  indifferent  to  them  :  that's  the  essence  of 
inhumanity.  G.  B.  Shaw. 

For  life,  with  all  it  yields  of  joy  and  woe  and  hope  and  fear, 
Is  just  our  chance  o'  the  prize  of  learning  love. 
How  love  might  be,  hath  been  indeed,  and  is. 

R.  Browning. 

NATURALLY    on    the    veld,    where    a 
house  is  a  landmark  as  well  as  a  home, 
we  keep  open  house — which  does  not 
mean  that  all  comers  are  equally  welcome. 

On  the  veld  one  entertains  for  three  reasons : 
for  love,  for  duty,  and  for  humanity's  sake. 

Many  are  the  friends  who  have  come  and  gone  ; 
friends  who  have  made  the  days  golden  and  the 
evenings  sweet  with  their  presence ;  friends  whom 
it  was  an  honour  to  shelter  under  one's  roof; 
who  came  and  shared  one's  everyday  life  and 
enjoyed  the  rest  and  peacefulness  of  quiet  hours ; 
friends  whose  going  away  left  a  great  feeling  of 
emptiness.  "  Happy  is  the  house  that  shelters  a 
friend." 

47 
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And  most  of  our  friends  we  owe  indirectly  to 
Lord  Milner,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  increase 
his  unpopularity  by  bringing  as  many  British 
people  of  the  right  sort  into  the  country  as  he 
could.  Lord  Milner  was  an  idealist.  If  his 
aims  had  been  lower  and  purely  selfish,  if  he  had 
been  a  mediocre  person  instead  of  a  great  man  of 
large  vision  and  great  ideals,  which  he  courage- 
ously endeavoured  to  carry  out  in  the  face  of 
strenuous  opposition,  he  would  have  been  more 
of  a  success  in  South  Africa.  But  he  was  too 
strong  and  too  great  for  South  Africa,  although 
those  who  realize  his  greatness  believe  that  in 
time  even  South  Africa  will  discover  what  she 
owes  to  him,  for  Lord  Milner  knew  a  great  deal 
better  what  South  Africa  needed  than  she  knew 
herself.  And  when  the  war  was  over  he  imme- 
diately began  the  colossal  task  of  civilizing  the 
Free  State  and  Transvaal.  Repatriation  was  the 
first  consideration  ;  then  came  railways  and  roads 
and  bridges  ;  a  Land  Settlement  scheme  ;  and 
the  crying  question  of  education. 

Schools  were  needed  and,  above  everything, 
teachers.  Normal  colleges  were  started  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  the  country,  and  a  large 
number  of  highly  qualified  men  and  women 
came  from  overseas  v/ho  were  soon  scattered 
over  the  land.     One  brilliant  imperial  idea  was 
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that  of  bringing  over  a  contingent  of  Canadian 
teachers,  women  of  exceptional  ability,  who  made 
light  of  the  difficulties  and  discomforts  encoun- 
tered in  a  country  recently  laid  bare  by  war. 
Many  of  them  are  now  married  and  settled  in 
South  Africa,  and  we  are  the  better  for  their 
presence. 

But  South  Africa  failed  to  appreciate  her 
educational  privileges  ;  at  any  rate,  she  was 
content  to  let  most  of  those  who  helped  to  set 
her  on  her  feet  educationally,  go,  without  a 
protest  or  effort  to  keep  them.  In  our  little 
dorp  containing  a  population  of  150  white  people, 
a  Cambridge  graduate,  a  man  of  character  and 
brains,  struggled  for  a  few  years  to  inspire  the 
minds  of  little  back-veld  Boers  with  ideals  of 
work  and  honour,  and  not  without  success, 
although  his  ideas  were  not  always  popular  with 
parents.  This  man  also  acted  as  Resident,  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  one  day  he  threatened  to  clear 
the  court  if  there  was  any  more  spitting — a  most 
preposterous  infringement  of  the  rights  of  free- 
born  burghers.  But  they  had  their  revenge. 
They  promptly  sent  up  a  complaint  to  head- 
quarters that  the  R.J.P.  held  court  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, which  is  an  attire  most  indecent  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Boer.  (The  Boer's  sense  of  what  is  seemly 
has    brronie  somewhat  blunted  after  seeing  for 
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thirteen  years  Englishmen  wearing  this  disreputa- 
ble costume  in  his  midst.)  That  Cambridge  man  has 
gone,  of  course.  In  a  larger  dorp  there  were  three 
Oxford  graduates  engaged  in  educational  work, 
and,  in  another  little  dorp,  the  daughter  of  a 
man  whose  name  is  distinguished  in  the  annals 
of  Eton  taught  the  village  children  their  alphabet : 
and,  on  a  farm  school,  remote  from  any  civilizing 
influence  and  living  on  a  very  rough  Dutch  farm, 
a  little  Scotch  girl  bravely  endeavoured,  without 
a  grumble,  to  awaken  the  minds  of  children  of 
from  six  to  eighteen  years  of  age  who  had  never 
before  received  any  kind  of  tuition.  Mais  nous 
avons  change  tout  cela. 

The  grant  of  self-government  was  no  doubt 
an  excellent  experiment  from  the  Dutch  point 
of  view,  but  hardly  from  the  British.  Why  did 
we  have  a  war  at  all  ?  we  asked  in  dismay,  as 
one  by  one  we  saw  our  friends  depart.  We  did 
not  blame  the  Dutch — ^we  should  doubtless 
have  done  the  same  in  their  place — but  we  did 
blame  the  Radical  Government  for  granting  self- 
government  without  safeguarding  the  British 
in  any  way.  South  Africa  has  always  been  made 
a  party  question  by  the  Liberal  Government. 
Can  we  wonder  then  that  South  Africa  fails  to 
appreciate  the  British  Empire  as  we  do  ourselves  ? 
The  wonder  is,  not  so  much  that  some  Dutch 
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South  Africans  are  loyal,  but  that  any  English 
South  Africans  are  loyal.  Yet  loyal  they  are,  for 
loyalty  to  the  Empire  soars  above  the  arena  of 
politics,  and  South  Africans  have  been  generous 
enough  to  realize  that  when  they  have  been  un- 
fairly treated  by  the  British  Government  it  has 
not  been  owing  to  the  ill-feeling  of  the  nation, 
but  because  a  few  party  poHticians,  anxious  to 
pose  as  liberators,  have  pulled  the  strings.  "  That 
part  of  the  human  lot  '  which  laws  or  kings  can 
cause  or  cure  '  is  strictly  limited,"  says  Professor 
Seeley,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  passing  of  bills  of  the 
most  momentous  importance  politically  makes  no 
difference  to  our  daily  life,  but  the  bill  which 
granted  self-government  to  the  Transvaal  and 
Free  State  made  a  great  difference  in  the  lives 
of  almost  every  British  person  in  these  countries. 
It  began  by  retrenchment.  Retrenchment  was 
needed  in  the  public  services,  we  were  quite  ready 
to  admit,  but — whatever  may  have  happened 
in  other  districts — in  our  district  (and  with  a 
smaller  population)  there  are  more,  not  fewer 
officials  than  there  were  in  the  Crown  Colony 
days,  and  I  can  only  recall  one  Englishman  among 
them.  We  are  "  inspected  "  almost  as  much  as 
if  we  lived  in  Germany,  although  the  inspectors 
do  not  interfere  with  one's  personal  liberty  to  the 
>ame  extent.     There  are  scab  inspectors,  and  road 
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inspectors  and  fencing  inspectors,  and  inspectors 
whose  duty  it  is  to  find  out  how  many  hens  and 
pigs  you  possess.  They  are  always  quite  civil 
and  friendly,  but  oh,  so  dull !  It  is  a  very  differ- 
ent matter  entertaining  them  from  those  nice 
young  English  officials  who  used  to  brighten 
one's  house  by  occasional  surprise  visits ;  and 
when  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  mealies  and  cows,  my  knowledge  being  rather 
inadequate,  it  is  a  comfort  to  have  the  gramophone 
to  fall  back  upon.  I  have  found  the  gramophone 
a  perfect  godsend  during  many  a  weary  visit. 

I  used  to  think  there  were  no  social  distinctions 
on  the  veld,  for  the  man  who  comes  to  build 
a  pigsty  announces  himself  by  shaking  hands 
and  always  expects  to  be  asked  into  the  sitting- 
room.  I  have  known  him,  in  fact,  walk  straight 
in.  But  I  was  wrong  about  the  social  distinctions, 
for  once,  when  I  asked  a  Dutch  neighbour  if  she 
could  tell  me  anything  about  another  Dutch 
family  in  whom  I  was  interested,  she  replied, 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  :  "  Oh,  I  do  not 
know  them.     They  are  not  of  my  class." 

I  have  a  great  Hking  and  respect  for  this  Dutch 
neighbour,  although  she  has  the  reputation  of 
being  very  anti-British.  We  are  always  on  the 
friendliest  of  terms  and  she  is  a  kind,  good  woman 
in  spite  of  her  forbidding  appearance ;   a  typical 
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vTouvv  she  is,  of  enormous  size,  and  generally 
suffering  from  toothache  or  some  other  ache. 
She  adores  her  garden,  and  often  makes  me  think 
of  a  character  in  one  of  M.  E.  Wilkins's  charming 
little  studies.  Miss  Wilkins  has  the  gift — a  gift 
which  amounts  to  genius — for  finding  beauty  in 
the  commonplace,  and  in  this  little  story  we  see, 
through  her  eyes,  something  spiritual  in  the  soul 
of  a  fat,  indolent  woman  of  an  apparently  gross 
type,  because  of  her  love  of  peonies.  My 
neighbour  is  not  lazy,  although  her  appearance 
hardly  suggests  spirituality,  but  in  her  garden 
she  is  no  longer  a  sausage-making,  geese-plucking 
vrouw ;  she  is  filled  with  the  passion  of  the 
poetess  for  beautiful  things.  It  is  a  funny  little 
enclosure,  this  garden  of  hers,  rather  suggestive 
of  a  hen-run.  It  is  made  with  a  view  to  security 
from  the  attacks  of  stray  fowls  and  pigs,  and  so 
when  you  approach  the  house  you  see  no  garden 
at  all.  But  by  and  by  you  are  invited  to  gaze 
upon  its  treasures.  A  corrugated-iron  door  is 
pushed  back  and  you  find  yourself  in  a  little 
flowering  pen,  a  few  yards  wide,  and  about  twenty 
yards  long,  with  a  little  muddy  path  running 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

There  is  no  picturesqueness  about  it,  because 
you  are  so  close  to  the  flowers  you  can  hardly 
see   them,   and    you   cannot    sit    dovm    because 
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there  is  no  room  for  a  seat ;  and  if  you  stand 
you  get  your  feet  wet.  It  is  not  really  a 
garden — it  is  a  flower  coop — but  our  ideas  of 
what  a  garden  ought  to  be  are  somewhat  at 
variance.  The  first  time  Mrs.  Schalkwyk 
visited  me  she  asked  :  "  Where  is  your  garden  ?  " 
I  gasped,  because  there  was  my  garden,  all  spread 
out  in  its  brightest  array  at  her  very  feet,  creep- 
ing up  the  steps  of  the  stoep,  climbing  in  at  the 
windows  and  playing  ring-a-ring-a-roses  round 
the  house.  Evidently  she  had  no  conception 
in  her  mind  of  a  garden  that  took  the  liberty  to 
run  about  in  that  brazen  manner  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  veld,  straggling  here  and  there  and 
bursting  out,  defiant  of  pigs  and  poultry,  in  odd 
unprotected  corners.  Flowers  in  her  eyes  were 
precious  things  not  to  be  flaunted  vulgarly  under- 
neath one's  windows  for  every  one  to  see. 

Her  sitting-room  always  interests  me,  with  its 
mud  floor  smeared  with  cow-dung  and  its  goat- 
skin rugs,  the  portraits,  in  cheap  gilt  frames,  of 
Kruger  and  the  Boer  generals,  the  grocers' 
calendars,  the  harmonium  and  the  table  with  the 
family  gods  spread  out  upon  it — a  glass-moulded 
sugar  basin,  a  few  tumblers,  shells,  paper  flowers, 
and  little  crochet  mats.  We  are  tempted  to 
smile,  but  it  is,  after  all,  just  such  a  collection 
as  one  might  find  in  any  English  cottage.     We  are 
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too  ready  to  be  scornful  in  our  superior  way  of 
these  primitive  people  of  the  back-veld,  for- 
getting that  they  are  but  peasants,  even  although 
they  may  possess  land  and  herds  and  riding- 
horses. 

But  Mrs.  Schalkwyk  is  a  large-hearted  v^oman 
and  she  is  generous  with  her  flowers,  and  we 
return  home  with  armfuls,  sometimes  with  such 
treasures  as  madonna  lilies,  gardenias  and  tube- 
roses, and  she  has  a  purple  shell  creeper  that  is 
the  envy  of  my  heart.  She  is  equally  generous 
with  her  home-made  sausages  of  somewhat  alarm- 
ing appearance,  and  with  her  evil-smelling  soap. 

Two  or  three  times  a  year  she  pants  up  the  hill 
in  her  best  black  dress,  and  scarf  tied  tightly  over 
her  ears,  and  pays  me  a  visit,  arriving  about  ten 
o'clock  and  staying  till  noon.  It  is  a  ponderous 
morning.  Although  Boer  women  do  not  con- 
sider it  essential  to  chatter  all  the  time  when  call- 
ing, the  yawning  gaps  of  silence  are  distinctly 
trying.  She  never  comes  empty-handed.  A 
Kafir  handmaid  always  trots  behind  bearing 
offerings  of  flowers  or  pomegranates  or  perhaps 
a  cabbage.  There  is  a  pretty  daughter  who  also 
comes  and  is  quite  lively,  although  she  has  never 
been  away  from  the  back- veld.  "  Would  you 
not  like  to  travel  and  see  the  world  ?  "  I  once 
asked    her.     "  No,"    she    replied   with    decision. 
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"  I  only  want  to  go  to  the  Free  State  and  see  the 
horses." 

Mrs.  Schalkwyk  is  the  third  "  woman  "  (as  her 
husband  expresses  it)  of  a  man  who  is  the  father 
of  seventeen  children,  and  she  is  a  vastly  superior 
person  to  her  autocratic  husband.  Always  you 
find  Mrs.  Schalkwyk,  her  cappie  covering  her 
tight  little  knot  of  hair,  with  sleeves  rolled  up, 
hard  at  work,  while  her  lordly  husband,  in  true 
Boer  fashion,  drinks  coffee  on  the  stoep  with 
some  old  crony.  Mrs.  Schalkwyk  tells  me  she  has 
to  get  up  two  or  three  times  in  the  night  to  get 
her  husband  a  cup  of  coffee.  In  a  Dutch  house 
the  coifee-pot  stands  on  the  stove  all  day,  and  at 
whatever  hour  you  call  you  are  offered  a  cup. 
Whether  you  can  drink  it  is  another  matter — 
but  courtesy  gives  one  courage  and  it  is  not  more 
unpleasant  than  castor  oil ! 

Mr.  Schalkv^k  is  a  litigious  old  gentleman  and 
spends  much  of  his  time  in  the  Court-House, 
summoning  Kafirs  for  failing  to  do  their  work, 
or  being  summoned  by  them  for  cruel  treatment. 
I  have  known  him  to  have  three  cases  on  in  one 
day,  and  it  is  his  conviction  that  since  the  EngHsh 
set  foot  in  the  country  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
justice  between  black  and  white,  and  that  we  have 
completely  demoralized  the  Kafir.  There  is 
another  old  neighbour  v^ith  a  weakness  for  flying 
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to  the  arms  of  the  law  when  he  doesn't  get  his 
own  way  with  black  or  white.  He  was  formerly 
a  "  land-drost."  Is  it  to  be  wondered  then,  that 
he  also  has  a  contempt  for  British  methods  of 
justice,  seeing  his  will  was  law  under  the  Kruger 
regime  ?  But  he  is  very  strict  about  some  things. 
Once  he,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  was  formally 
invited  to  a  dance  in  our  little  dorp.  I  do  not 
think  he  meant  to  be  rude,  but  his  reply  was 
worded  thus  :  "  We  will  not  come  to  the  dance. 
I  do  not  dance.  My  wife  do  not  dance.  My 
daughter  do  not  dance." 

Then  there  are  the  English  settlers — bachelors 
and  married  people.  The  life  of  the  bachelor 
on  the  veld  is  a  poor  kind  of  existence  at  the  best 
and  one  hopes  to  see  them  all  marry.  Some  of 
them  are  as  helpless  as  babes  in  domestic  matters, 
and  it  makes  one  sigh  with  pity  to  see  the  dis- 
comfort and  dirt  amidst  which  they  muddle 
through  their  days.  If  mothers  and  sisters  would 
not  wait  hand  and  foot  as  they  do  upon  the  boys 
of  the  family  it  would  be  better  for  those  boys 
when  they  go  to  the  colonies.  There  is  still  an 
idea  abroad  that  it  is  effeminate  for  a  man  to  be 
orderly  and  considerate  in  domestic  matters. 
Yet  Rudyard  Kipling  has  said  that  every  good 
officer  is  a  bit  of  an  old  maid.  Why  ?  Because 
he  is  trained  to  recognize  the  importance  of  order 
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and  of  the  avoidance  of  muddle,  and  some  of  the 
most  manly  men  I  know  in  South  Africa  are  as 
domesticated  as  their  grandmothers.  I  have 
visited  a  bachelor's  house  on  the  veld  where  we 
sat  down  to  a  well-cooked  meal  of  four  courses ; 
the  cloth  was  spotless  and  fresh  flowers  were  on 
the  table.  I  found  hot  water  in  my  room  before 
dinner  and  again  at  bedtime,  and  everything 
in  the  bedroom  orderly  and  clean  enough  for  a 
queen.  Such  men  make  colonial  life  easy  for  the 
women  they  marry. 

Wives,  unfortunately,  do  not  always  take  life 
on  the  veld  cheerfully.  But  then,  one  meets 
discontented  women  everywhere,  and,  since  the 
days  of  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  who  was  very  witty 
at  their  expense,  there  have  always  been  grumblers, 
particularly  women,  blind  to  the  charm  of  this 
land  of  sunshine  and  unable  to  make  a  happy 
environment  for  themselves.  If  a  girl  has  done 
nothing  but  amuse  herself  before  her  marriage 
she  is  apt  to  find  the  routine  of  marriedpife  dull 
in  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  a  great  many  never 
get  beyond  the  stage  of  imagining  the  world 
was  made  for  their  amusement.  Others  again 
look  upon  domestic  activities  as  an  interference 
with  their  programme  of  self-improvement  which 
is  too  often,  as  Arnold  Bennett  says,  "  simply 
self-indulgence — a  form  of  pleasure  which  only 
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incidentally  improves  a  particular  part  of  the 
human  machine,  and  even  that  part  to  the 
neglect  of  far  more  important  parts."  I  can 
recall  two  wives  whose  lives  were  one  long  whine. 
One  smoked  cigarettes  and  read  novels  all  day  long. 
"  Do  you  call  this  life  ?  "  she  asked.  "  This  is 
the  kind  of  life  to  lead  when  youVe  done  with 
Hfe."  And  she  dragged  her  long-suffering 
husband,  who  loved  the  veld,  back  to  England. 
The  other  was  a  vulgar  little  person  from  Johan- 
nesburg. *'  I  wonder  what  all  you  women  do 
with  your  evenings,  with  no  theatres  to  go  to  !  " 
she  exclaimed  when  she  first  arrived,  and  she 
spoke  of  her  gay  life  in  the  Golden  City  to  us  poor 
drudges  of  the  veld,  who  only  knew  London  and 
Paris,  with  the  patronizing  air  of  one  who  really 
knew  life  and  society  at  its  best.  She  too  has 
gone,  thank  heaven.  I  would  much  rather 
have  a  hundred  fat  anti-British  vrouws  as  my 
neighbours  than  one  person  with  a  mind  like 
hers. 

Some  of  our  most  charming  visitors  have  been 
unexpected  ones.  I  can  recall  one  whose  gaiety 
was  so  infectious  and  whose  sense  of  humour  so 
keen  that  we  simply  rocked  with  laughter  during 
the  two  hours  he  remained  in  the  house.  He  will 
not  come  again,  for  he  has  gone  on  a  longer 
journey.     And   there  was  another  young  New 
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Zealander  who  stopped  on  his  way  to  greet  us, 
and  he,  poor  fellow,  afterwards  died  as  the  result 
of  a  Kafir  servant  mistaking  sheep  dip  containing 
arsenic  for  egg-powder,  giving  it  to  his  master  in  a 
pudding. 

Even  in  a  few  years'  time  it  makes  one  pause 
to  recall  the  many  who  have  shared  the  shelter 
of  one's  roof,  who  have  laughed  and  talked 
trivialities  with  one — and  now  ?  When  one 
thinks  of  it  how  senseless  seems  all  this  racial  strife, 
how  foolish  seems  all  envy  and  malice  and  un- 
charitableness.  We  are  placed  in  the  world  for  a 
few  years  together  and  we  can't  just  be  nice  to 
one  another.  And  yet,  when  we  come  to  analyse 
social  relations  we  find  some  method  in  our 
madness.  You  can't  expect  me  to  trust  my 
neighbour  if  she  has  told  me  a  lie,  for  all  social 
relations  crumble  to  the  ground  unless  built  on  a 
foundation  of  truth.  And  even  on  the  veld  it 
is  well  also  to  draw  the  line  somewhere  in  the 
matter  of  hospitality.  Once  a  man  arrived  just 
as  we  were  sitting  down  to  dinner.  His  horse 
had  "  pegged  out,"  he  said,  and  he  had  walked 
from  Swaziland.  Could  we  put  him  up  for  the 
night  ? 

''  He  sounds  a  decent  chap,  although  I  can't 
see  his  face.  Do  you  mind  if  I  ask  him  in  to 
dinner  ?  "     "  Oh,  very  well,"  I  replied.     But  we 
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all  received  a  shock  when  the  lamp-light  showed 
us  the  face  of  our  visitor.  It  was  an  evil  face 
with  a  horrible  leer,  bloodshot  eyes  and  a  two- 
days'  beard.  His  clothes  were  decent  enough, 
except  for  the  absence  of  a  tie,  and  his  English 
was  good  except  for  a  slight  foreign  accent.  He 
said  his  name  was  Murray  and  that  he  came  from 
Ceylon.  I  endeavoured  to  be  civil,  but  we  did 
not  feel  comfortable  and  we  locked  up  the  silver 
at  night.  Next  morning  our  visitor  made  no 
move  to  continue  his  journey  and  he  refused  the 
offer  of  a  drive  to  the  dorp.  While  we  were 
concocting  plans  to  get  rid  of  our  unwelcome 
guest,  a  policeman  appeared  and  solved  the 
problem.  The  man  was  "  wanted "  by  two 
Swaziland  policemen  who  had  been  on  his  tracks 
the  day  before  but  had  lost  them  as  night  fell. 
We  had  no  compunction  about  handing  our 
visitor  over  to  the  hands  of  the  law.  He  looked 
as  if  he  needed  chastening  of  some  sort.  He 
went  off  nonchalantly.  "  This  is  a  rum  go," 
he  remarked  with  a  grin  and,  as  I  was  not  visible, 
he  desired  that  his  thanks  should  be  conveyed  to 
me  for  my  kind  hospitahty.  He  was  afterwards 
convicted  of  fraud  and  he  turned  out  to  be  a 
Frenchman  from  Mauritius.  Some  months  later 
one  of  us  saw  him  in  a  tea-shop  in  Johannesburg, 
well-dressed  and  with  a  pretty  girl,  and  he  gaily 
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bowed.  What  was  a  crime  that  he  should  bow 
his  head  in  shame  ? 

After  such  a  memory  of  evil  it  is  pleasant  to 
turn  to  the  visits  of  those  who  are  the  guests 
of  one's  choice.  Some  of  them  come  from 
Johannesburg  but  there  is  no  gold-dust  about 
them,  for  our  friends  are  few  among  those  who 
toil  and  moil  for  riches. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  characters  arrives 
laughing  after  a  forty  mile  drive  in  torrents  of 
rain.  What  is  cold  and  wet  to  one  who  never 
gives  a  thought  to  her  own  comfort  ?  She 
cannot  be  called  a  modern  woman,  for  she  has 
not  yet  accepted  George  Bernard  Shaw's  gospel 
of  Duty  to  Self — yet  she  is  no  echo  of  others. 
Her  personality  would  arrest  attention  in  any 
surroundings  as  a  strong  one.  She  has  been 
working  hard,  but  her  idea  of  rest  is  not  to  sit 
on  the  stoep  with  a  novel,  as  one  would  gladly 
see  her  do  ;  it  is  to  do  as  much  to  make  life  easier 
for  those  near  her  as  possible.  One  discovers 
that  beds  have  been  made  and  rooms  dusted  and 
flowers  arranged  surreptitiously.  The  mending 
basket  disappears  and  returns  filled  with  mended 
linen.  And  yet  one  finds  she  has  read  the  latest 
books  and  is  keenly  alive  to  the  interests  of  the 
day,  for  her  mental  powers  and  education  are 
above  the   average.     Her  outlook   on   life,   too, 
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>  large  and  generous.  Truly  a  friend  worth 
having. 

Then  there  is  that  other  dear  little  large- 
hearted  woman  who  comes  for  a  rest  from  a 
somewhat  hurried  and  crowded  existence  in  a 
mining  town.  During  her  stay  we  are  all  in  a 
bustle  of  activity.  Her  idea  of  rest  is  to  make  as 
many  cakes  and  darn  as  many  socks  as  possible, 
and,  if  the  fruit  is  ripe,  she  undertakes  the  bottling 
and  the  jam-making.  And  when  she  has  finished 
her  attack  on  the  store-room  she  hacks  her  way 
through  my  wardrobe  and  undertakes  the  arduous 
task  of  what  she  calls  "  modernizing  "  me — for 
indeed  on  the  veld  one  does  grow  indifferent  to 
the  vagaries  of  fashion — and  after  a  busy  day, 
as  we  sit  down  to  her  beloved  game  of  bridge, 
she  tells  us  she  is  just  having  a  delightful  rest 
and  that  she  feels  ever  so  much  the  better  for 
it — in  fact,  that  she  is  getting  quite  stout. 
Fingers  and  brains  like  those  of  my  two  friends, 
for  ever  busy  in  the  service  of  others,  are  incap- 
able, I  find,  of  taking  a  day  off.  Unselfish  women 
like  that  must  work  for  others  and  they  reap 
their  reward  in  the  love  they  win. 

Then  there  is  our  charming  Hollander  friend 
with  her  great  love  and  knowledge  of  music,  full 
of  vitality  and  wit,  and  with  the  kindest  of  hearts. 
1  ler  presence  is  always  invigorating  and  her  society 
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always  amusing.  But  she  is  essentially  a  woman  of 
towns  and  sees  nothing  interesting  or  beautiful 
in  this  life  of  the  veld,  and  nothing  would  induce 
her  to  encourage  her  husband's  hankering  for 
farm-life.  Even  life  in  a  dorp  is  better  than  that. 
Then  she  tells  you  in  her  naive  way  that  a  woman 
with  her  tastes  and  talents  is  lost  in  South  Africa, 
and  that  she  was  designed  by  nature  to  live  in 
the  capitals  of  Europe.  But  *'  sisters-in-law," 
she  finds,  "  are  the  drawback."  ^In  South  Africa 
one  at  least  escapes  the  criticisms  of  relations 
and  especially  relations-in-law. 

And  there  is  my  Dutch  Afrikander  friend  who 
has  travelled  and  had  her  eyes  opened.  "  We 
Afrikanders,"  she  once  said,  "  what  do  we 
know  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  We  are  not 
taught  loyalty  at  school.  We  learn  nothing  of 
England  and  the  greatness  of  the  Empire,  and, 
because  we  belong  to  a  good  family  in  South 
Africa  and  everybody  knows  who  we  are,  we  think 
we  are  just  as  good  as  anybody  in  the  world. 
Then  we  go  to  Europe.  Nobody  speaks  our 
language  and  English  is  spoken  everywhere,  and 
we  find,  no  matter  how  rich  we  are,  that  we  are 
just  nobodies — of  no  importance  whatsoever. 
I  was  like  that  myself  !  "  It  is  a  frank  and  in- 
teresting sidelight  on  the  psychology  of  the 
Afrikander. 
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Many  friends  visit  us  from  Rhodesia,  a  five 
days'  journey,  and  occasionally  we  even  have  a 
visitor  from  overseas.  We  have  many  visits 
from  parsons — Wesleyan  as  well  as  Church  of 
England — and  occasionally  our  house  is  graced 
by  the  presence  of  a  bishop.  Those  clerical 
visits  we  always  appreciate,  and  especially  did  we 
rejoice  in  those  of  one  who  has  since  gone  home, 
one  who  had  the  face  and  soul  of  a  saint,  for 
the  house  was  sanctified  by  his  presence. 

We  do  not  have  a  great  many  women  visitors, 
but  a  week  seldom  passes  without  some  unexpected 
man  turning  up  to  spend  a  night,  or  perhaps  two. 
Sometimes,  again,  we  have  a  whole  family  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  for  parents  when  they  visit  are 
generally  compelled  to  bring  the  children  too.  j 

One  gets  indeed  many  surprises.  Once  a 
family  of  Dutch  children — four  of  them — 
arrived  on  a  Sunday  at  9  o'clock,  informing  me 
they  had  come  to  spend  the  day.  It  was  what 
one  might  call  a  heavy  day,  for  they  were  very 
shy,  until  they  found  their  way  out  to  the 
kitchen  where  they  felt  raore  at  home  among  the 
Kafirs. 

On  the  whole  we  have  probably  more  visitors 
in  the  year  than  the  average  small  household  has 
at  home,  and  from  all  I  have  heard  and  read  of 
life  on  Canadian  farms,  in  the  West,  the  life  is 
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lonelier  there.  Lonely  the  veld  may  be  at  times, 
and  far  from  the  hum  of  life,  but  it  is  our  own 
fault  if  we  lose  touch  with  the  thought  and 
activity  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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A  body,  she  would  say,  was  sometimes  liable  to  weary  of 
the  same  things  to  be  done  each  day,  the  same  tasks  even-on, 
fires  and  food  and  cleansings,  though  the  mind  might  dwell 
on  great  deeds  desirable  to  be  accomplished,  but  pleasure 
never  came  till  the  thing  was  done  that  was  first  to  hand,  even 
if  it  was  only  darning  a  stocking. 

NiEL  MuNRo,  7 he  Daft  Days. 

IT  is  often  said  that  the  life  of  the  veld  is 
no  life  for  cultivated  women.  As  if  women 
were  meant  to  be  wrapped  in  cotton-wool 
merely  because  they  happen  to  have  minds  :  as 
if,  in  fact,  minds  were  mere  ornaments  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  to  use  them  for  such  utili- 
tarian ends  as  making  the  home  a  place  of  joy  and 
comfort  was  only  work  for  dull  people  of  no 
imagination  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  you  are 
spiritually  lost,  on  the  veld  even  more  than  any- 
where else,  if  you  lack  imagination.  You  must 
at  all  costs  keep  in  touch  with  the  poetry  of  life  ; 
but  it  takes  not  only  poetry  but  a  good  deal  of 
common  sense  to  survive  the  narrowing  tendencies 
of  isolation  ;    and  without  an  intelligent  intcr- 
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pretation  of  the  meaning  of  life  in  all  its  every- 
dayness  it  becomes  a  merely  mechanical  round 
of  battHng  with  Kafirs,  making  of  butter,  and 
preserving  of  fruit.  A  sense  of  humour  is  also 
invaluable. 

It  is  only  mind,  indeed,  that  keeps  a  woman  on 
the  veld  from  forgetting  that  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone.  It  is  well  to  remember  in  prac- 
tice what  the  dignity  of  labour  means,  but  it  is 
also  well  to  remember  that  the  line  of  domesticity 
must  be  drawn  somewhere,  as  I  said  to  myself 
when  a  kind  friend,  who  had  lived  some  sixty 
years  on  the  veld,  told  me  it  was  my  duty,  as  a 
•settler's  wife,  to  make  my  husband's  working 
trousers.  In  the  early  days,  I  was  told,  wives 
always  made  their  husbands'  trousers.  Well, 
I  know  an  elderly  bachelor  who  still  makes  his 
own  shirts  and  the  Boers  still  make  their  own 
shoes  and  soap.  But  these  are  works  of  super- 
erogation unless  one  happens  to  live  at  the  North 
Pole.  Life  is  short,  and  no  intelligent  woman 
can  afford  to  dissipate  her  energies  by  doing  in  an 
amateurish  way  what  others  make  a  living  by, 
and  not  even  as  a  matter  of  sentiment  will  I  make 
my  husband's  trousers — not  even  if  he  would 
consent  to  wear  them  afterwards.  As  a  matter 
of  necessity — not  sentiment — I  have  many  times 
cut  his  hair  and  he  has  not  been  ashamed  after- 
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wards  to  bare  his  head,  even  although  there  was 
an  occasional  bald  patch  in  the  wrong  place. 
I  could  always  cover  it  by  a  reminder  that  the 
exploit  had  at  least  saved  a  shilling  and  much 
time. 

Housekeeping  on  the  veld,  although  a  more 
arduous  undertaking  than  in  an  ordinary  EngHsh 
household  with  one  or  many  English  servants, 
is  much  less  of  a  burden  and  drudgery  than  in 
Canada,  where  a  woman  has  to  be  washerwoman, 
cook,  housemaid  and  children's  nurse,  all  in  one. 
In  the  South  African  climate  indeed,  such  work 
would  be  impossible,  but  in  any  household  on  the 
veld  where  the  standard  of  living  is  high,  women 
must  work — and  work  pretty  hard — in  order  to 
maintain  that  standard.  The  woman  of  what  is 
called  the  working-class  in  South  Africa,  however, 
does  little  or  no  work  at  all.  "  The  most  useless 
woman  under  the  sun  is  the  wife  of  the  British 
working  man,"  said  a  doctor  on  the  Rand  to  me 
once.  It  would  seem  so  in  South  Africa,  at  all 
events.  And  why  ?  The  miners  on  the  Rand 
receive  high  wages  and  their  wives,  who,  if  in 
England,  would  be  compelled  to  do  all  the  work 
of  the  house  themselves,  can  afford  to  keep  Kafirs 
and  are  content  with  the  Kafir  standard  of  work. 
Not  having  educated  minds  their  energies  are 
dissipated  in  pleasurings,  their  children  play  all 
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day  in  the  streets  in  the  care  (?)  of  noisy  Kafir 
girls  of  the  worst  type,  and  at  night  are  dragged 
to  bioscope  shows  or  perhaps  left  at  home  with 
natives ;  and  instead  of  cooking  good  wholesome 
food,  these  miners'  wives  waste  money  on  tinned 
meats  and  pickles — the  most  expensive  and  least 
nourishing  of  all  foods.  But  it  is  the  women 
who  come  from  well-ordered,  comfortable  English 
homes  who  recognize  the  need  to  work  if  they 
desire  well-cooked  meals  and  that  scrupulous 
cleanliness  which  is  the  basis  of  all  good  house- 
keeping, being  the  foundation  of  health  of  mind 
as  well  as  health  of  body.  The  upright  nature 
abhors  dirt,  and  I  believe  with  Ibsen  that  "  in 
a  house  that  isn't  aired  and  whose  floors  are  not 
swept  every  day  .  .  .  people  lose  the  power  of 
thinking  or  acting  morally." 

Lecky  maintains  that  truthfulness  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  dependent  upon  industrialism  ;  in  an 
industrial  community  fidelity  to  engagements 
and  accuracy  of  statement  are  of  supreme 
importance,  and  truthfulness  therefore  becomes 
the  paramount  virtue.  Lecky  wrote  this,  how- 
ever, before  Germany,  essentially  ari  industrial 
country,  proved  herself  to  be  the  very  home  of 
lies,  and  we  are  led  to  question  the  truth  of 
Lecky's  theory.  One's  moral  sense  rebels,  indeed, 
at  the  cynicism  of  associating  truthfulness  with 
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industrialism.  It  amounts  to  this :  "  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy  " — it  pays  to  be  honest,  there- 
fore let  us  be  honest !  From  this  it  is  but  a  step 
to  the  morality  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  said: 
"If  there  is  anything  to  be  gained  by  being 
honest,  let  us  be  honest;  if  it  is  necessary  to 
deceive,  let  us  deceive."  But,  whether  in- 
dustrialism has  anything  to  do  with  truthfulness 
or  not,  this  I  do  know,  that  cleanliness  certainly 
has. 

The  woman  who  likes  pure  air  and  sunshine 
and  fresh  flowers  in  her  rooms  prefers  Hght  rather 
than  darkness  in  her  soul.  In  her  mind  and  in 
her  house  there  are  no  dusty  corners.  And  in 
this  dispelling  of  cobwebs  the  woman  on  the  veld 
finds  it  essential  to  take  an  active  part  herself. 
Kafirs  are  excellent  servants  up  to  a  certain  point 
— but  until  one  realizes  their  limitations  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  spirit  of  irritability  abroad.  The 
Kafir — especially  the  raw  Kafir — is  generally 
honest  about  money  and  articles  of  value,  but 
(the  Kafirs  are  not  yet  an  industrial  people  !) 
his  sense  of  honour  and  of  truth  is  still  in  an 
elementary  stage,  and  he  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
tire  himself  out  by  probing  for  dust  in  out-of-the- 
way  corners  unless  he  knows  the  eye  of  his  mistress 
is  ready  to  pounce  upon  his  omissions.  Again, 
if  he  omits  to  do  a  specified  piece  of  work  one 
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day  and  the  lapse  is  not  noticed  that  work  will 
be  omitted  every  day  until  he  is  pulled  up  with 
severity.  Watchfulness  is  the  mainstay  of 
efficiency  in  dealing  with  Kafirs,  but  it  is  just 
the  necessity  of  that  continual  watchfulness  that 
women  find  irksome,  for  there  are  occasions  when 
one  is  too  tired  or  not  well  enough  to  be  on  the 
alert,  and  then  things  are  simply  left  undone. 

Kafirs  have  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  however, 
and  as  a  rule  they  accept  a  scolding,  if  deserved, 
with  humility,  but  sometimes  they  sulk,  and  I 
have  known  them — always  girls  in  this  case — 
when  they  thought  they  were  safely  out  of  sight, 
shriek  with  derisive  laughter.  But  Kafirs  must 
not  be  taken  too  seriously,  if  one  wishes  to  lead 
an  unruffled  Hfe.  Still  less  must  they  be  treated 
as  a  joke.  When  people  come  out  to  South 
Africa  first,  the  vagaries  of  the  Kafir  strike  them 
as  being  funny,  and  they  adopt  an  attitude  of 
amused  familiarity,  which  they  would  never 
dream  of  assuming  towards  white  servants. 
But  as  time  goes  on  they  grow  wiser,  for  they 
find  that  the  Kafir,  too,  grows  famiHar,  and,  like 
a  spoilt  child,  becomes  impatient  or  "  hurt  " 
if  he  is  corrected.  The  Kafir  is  a  vain  creature 
and  loves  to  "  show  off,"  and  it  is  fatal  to  dis- 
cipHne  to  let  him  see  you  are  at  all  interested  or 
amused  by  his  inconsequent  antics.     But  when 
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we  realize  the  limitations  of  the  Kafirs  and  cease 
to  expect  more  from  them  th^n  they  are  capable 
of,  we  grow  to  like  them — and  their  eccentricities 
are  always  interesting. 

In  the  towns  of  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State 
boys  do  the  housework  as  well  as  the  work  of  the 
kitchen.  People  prefer  them  to  girls  because 
those  girls  that  frequent  the  towns  are  generally  of 
a  low  class — the  temptations  of  town  life  being 
too  strong  for  the  morals  of  the  Kafir  girl.  But 
having  boys  in  the  house  is  a  custom  which  has 
led  to  much  harm,  and  public  feeling  is  realizing 
that  it  is  time  some  other  solution  of  the  domestic 
problem  was  found.  The  South  African  Women's 
Colonization  Society  send  out  a  limited  number 
of  girls  as  domestic  servants,  but  not  enough 
to  supply  the  need.  Some  people  get  servants 
from  St.  Helena,  and  excellent  servants  they 
generally  are,  but  to  bring  another  half-breed 
people  into  this  country  in  large  numbers  would 
but  add  another  race  problem  to  the  many  the 
country  already  has  to  face. 

On  the  veld,  however,  the  problem  of  servants 
is  not  so  difficult  as  in  the  towns.  It  is  always 
possible  to  get  girls  from  the  kraals  on  the  farm, 
and  I  find  it  best  to  get  them  quite  young — 
about  ten  years  old — and  train  them.  They 
stay  about  two  years  and  then  go  back  to  their 
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kraals,  but  in  spite  of  their  training,  immediately 
revert  to  the  primitive,  unhygienic  ways  of  the 
kraal.  This  seems  amazing,  but  after  all  it  is 
only  natural.  What  is  two  years  in  the  life  of  a 
race  ?  It  will  be  generations  indeed  before  the 
civilization  of  the  most  advanced  Kafir  is  more 
than  skin-deep.  These  little  house-girls  are 
often,  of  course,  extremely  naughty,  and  just 
wild  little  imps — ^what  else  indeed  can  one  expect 
them  to  be  ? — but  often  they  are  good  little  souls, 
getting  through,  in  a  day,  a  surprising  amount 
of  scrubbings  and  polishings.  I  often  feel 
something  of  a  slave-driver  as  I  see  them  going 
about  their  work  quietly  and  diligently,  and  I 
often  feel  remorseful  for  my  over-severity  on 
discovering  some  lapse.  Is  it  fair,  after  all  ? 
In  spite  of  the  slave-driving,  however — and  slave- 
driving,  in  a  sense,  it  is — the  girls  do  not  suffer 
by  their  apprenticeship  in  the  field  of  labour, 
and  the  parents  acknowledge  that  their  children 
grow  fat  and  tall  during  their  term  of  service. 
But  they  are  not  pampered  as  the  town  Kafirs 
are  ;  their  rations  consist  only  of  mealie-meal 
and  separated  milk — anything  above  that  is  a 
gift ;  they  have  more  than  enough,  however, 
whereas,  in  their  kraals,  they  often  have  to  go 
without  food  altogether. 

But  the  worst  Kafir  I  ever  had  was  a  jewel 
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in  comparison  with  the  Boer  girl  of  the  poor 
white  class  I  once  attempted  to  civilize.  In 
alluding  to  her  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage 
the  Boers,  for  I  have  seen  much  worse  types 
of  girlhood  in  the  slums  of  cities  at  home. 
This  girl  was  not  repulsively  degraded  as  these 
girls  of  the  slums  are :  she  was  just  a  wild, 
untamed  and  untamable,  good-natured  animal, 
without  any  moral  sense  whatsoever.  I  do  not 
think  she  was  deliberately  wicked,  but  she 
had  never  worked  ;  she  had  simply  grown  up 
wild  on  the  veld  like  a  weed.  Yet  her  face  was 
pleasant — almost  pretty — and  she  had  a  passion 
for  music.  She  had  picked  up  some  airs  from 
Tschaikowsky's  Symphonie  Pathetique,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  her  shoutings  and  shriekings  (for  her 
voice  was  not  exactly  "  soft,  gentle  and  low," 
and  she  talked  incessantly  to  the  Kafirs,  her 
favourite  expression  being  *'  You  lie  !  ")  would 
come  a  wail  from  Tschaikowsky.  Her  name  was 
Petronella  and  her  ambition  was  to  buy  a  har- 
monium which,  she  assured  me,  was  quite  easy 
to  learn  to  play.  I  thought  at  first  it  might  be 
possible  to  train  this  wild  unsophisticated  creature 
and  persevered  for  three  months.  But  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  it  was  hopeless,  for  she  had  not 
the  most  elementary  notion  of  the  meaning  of 
truth  or  obedience — no  concept  existed  in  her 
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mind  of  these  virtues ;    she  had  never  obeyed 
anybody. 

At  the  best,  discipline  is  not  a  characteristic 
of  the  Boer  home,  although  promiscuous  slap- 
pings  and  sjambokings  are  plentiful  enough,  and 
Petronella  never  made  any  attempt  to  do  as 
she  v^as  told.  I  have  never  known  any  creature 
— animal  or  human — so  jauntily  indifferent  to 
reproof,  and  apparently  she  imagined  one  kept 
v^hite  servants  for  fun,  for  she  never  tried  to  be 
of  use.  Work  wsls  for  Kafirs.  Why  indeed 
should  we  godlike  white  people  soil  our  hands  ? 
Impatiently  I  once  exclaimed :  "  Did  your 
mother  never  teach  you  to  do  anything  ?  "  With 
dignity  she  replied  :  "  My  mother  has  a  Kafir." 
Petronella  could  not  even  cook  porridge.  She 
had  never  had  a  needle  and  thread  between  her 
fingers  and  did  not  know  on  which  finger  to  put 
the  thimble  I  gave  her.  I  almost  doubt  if  she 
could  boil  water.  Like  the  natives,  she  loved 
adorning  herself  with  the  rags  and  tags  of  cast- 
off  finery,  and  once  she  came  in  to  wait  at  dinner 
with  her  hair  hanging  down,  a  purple  chiffon 
veil  decorating  her  head,  and  no  shoes  on  her 
feet.  When  asked  to  explain  she  did  not 
seem  to  think  it  was  at  all  out  of  the  way 
for  a  parlourmaid  to  dress  up  when  the 
whim  seized   her.     As  for   the  shoes — ^her  feet 
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were  sore,  so  why  should  she  wear  the  ridiculous 
things  ? 

You  can  do  nothing,  it  seems,  with  a  human 
being  who  has  been  entirely  neglected  during 
the  age  of  childhood  and  of  adolescence.  And 
Petronella's  influence  on  my  nice,  well-behaved 
Kafirs  was  extremely  demoralizing — they  too 
became,  for  the  time  being,  wild,  yelling 
animals,  and  during  the  afternoon,  when  the 
work  of  the  house  was  finished,  the  noise 
became  so  riotous  that  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  peace  was  to  send  the  whole  establish- 
ment right  away  till  tea  time.  Sometimes, 
when  the  shrieks  were  more  than  usually  appal- 
Hng,  I  would  go  out  and  find  my  lady  of  the 
veld  being  pursued  by  Masinyane — my  treasure 
of  a  "  tombazane,"  so  quiet  and  trustworthy 
and  industrious — with  a  fat  toad  in  her  hands  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  it  down  Petronella's  back 
( a  Kafir's  sense  of  humour  is  not  subtle).  Another 
time  Petronella  showed  me  the  marks  of  two 
rows  of  sharp  teeth  dug  into  her  flesh.  This  was 
another  joke,  but  it  was  useless  to  explain  that 
these  little  amenities  were  the  natural  result  of 
treating  Kafirs  like  brothers  and  sisters. 

One  soon  learns  to  grow  philosophical  about 
some  things  on  the  veld — the  rapid  disappearance 
of  soap,  the  vanishing  of  sugar,  and  the  number 
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of  breakages.  Petronella  was  not  extravagant 
in  the  matter  of  soap,  but  her  record  of  breakages 
far  exceeded  that  of  the  rawest  Httle  piccanin 
that  ever  entered  the  house.  One  evening  a 
large  soup-tureen,  full,  slipped  through  her 
fingers.  We  had  to  do  without  soup  that  night, 
and  we  stood  on  chairs  while  the  floor  was  being 
mopped  up.  Another  time  it  was  the  potato- 
dish,  and  sometimes  it  was  the  gravy.  With  a 
Petronella  as  waitress  there  was  certainly  "  many 
a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip."  During  her 
reign  the  house  was  indeed  a  tornado,  a  volcano, 
an  earthquake.  One  felt  just  as  if  something 
wild  and  obstreperous,  like  a  zebra  or  a  hyena, 
were  in  the  house. 

Then  there  were  the  lady-helps — a  pathetic 
tribe,  for  women  only  resort  to  such  employment 
as  a  ps-aller  when  they  have  discovered  their 
helplessness  in  finding  any  other  niche  in  life. 
I  once  spent  a  day  in  Johannesburg  interviewing 
applicants  for  the  post  of  "  lady-help."  It  was 
a  depressing  day.  Outside  a  dust-storm  raged  ; 
in  the  hotel  the  sand  lay  thick  and  gritty  on  every- 
thing, and  at  half-past  three  lights  had  to  be 
turned  on — and  within  I  listened  to  lamentations 
and  tales  of  woe.  What  tragedies  indeed  are  the 
lives  of  women  who  are  thrown  on  their  own 
resources  without  any  training  or  preparation. 
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Why  are  so  many  middle-class  girls  allowed  to  grow 
up  with  the  idea  that  the  world  is  made  for  their 
amusement,  without  any  training  in  useful, 
necessary  work  ?  Why  are  they  all  taught  to  play 
the  piano  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  taught  to 
cook  a  decent,  wholesome  meal  ? 

One  after  the  other  these  would-be  lady-helps 
— the  Canadian  equivalent,  "  home-help,"  sounds 
so  much  better — told  me  their  stories.  The  first, 
indeed,  was  a  bright  li'ttle  person,  neatly  dressed 
and  not  at  all  inclined  to  be  sorry  for  herself. 
She  was  only  twenty-two.  "  Pm  married,"  she 
said,  "  and  Pm  working  in  a  teashop  just  now. 
My  husband  does  nothing,  and  I  just  thought  it 
might  make  him  buck  up  a  bit  if  I  went  right 
away  and  did  something."  Poor  brave  little 
woman,  I  often  regretted  not  having  her.  Then 
there  was  an  older  person,  well-dressed,  and  with 
the  accent  and  manner  of  a  cultivated  woman. 
She  was  the  mother  of  six  children,  with  one  still 
to  educate.  She  wept  in  telling  me  of  her 
struggles.  What  woman  wouldn't,  who  had  been 
left  with  six  children  and  no  means?  Another 
only  wanted  a  comfortable  home,  but  she  looked 
80  fierce  I  was  afraid  she  would  not  make  the 
home  very  comfortable  for  other  people.  But 
the  most  pathetic  interview  of  all  was  with  a  man, 
a   respectable   Scotchman   who   somewhat   diffi- 
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dently  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  contemplate 
the  idea  of  having  his  wife  and  child  merely  in 
turn  for  their  board,  for  he  had  contracted 
miner's  phthisis,  and  wanted  to  go  to  Rhodesia 
by  himself  to  find  suitable  work  there.  My 
impulse  was  to  say  "  yes  "  straight  away,  but  I 
waited  and  saw  the  wife  later  on — a  pleasant 
woman  but  very  stout — and  on  second  thoughts? 
I  decided  that  a  strange  child  in  the  house, 
probably  spoilt,  might  lead  to  trouble. 

Finally  there  sailed  in  a  jaunty,  smiling  person  of 
bright  complexion — such  a  relief  the  smiles  were 
after  the  tears,  for  I  had  just  had  a  very  tearful 
interview,  that  I  engaged  her.  True,  she  dropped 
her  H's,  but  her  voice  was  pleasant  and  soft.  But 
it  was  a  rash  choice,  and  she  did  not  stay  long. 
There  were  two  naughty  irrepressible  English 
boys  in  the  house  who  made  fun  of  her  gram- 
matical errors.  She  had,  I  gathered,  been  a 
barmaid  in  her  youth,  and  when  I  saw  her  for 
the  first  time  in  daylight  I  received  a  shock,  for 
the  brilliance  of  her  lips  and  complexion  and  the 
gold  of  her  hair  were  obviously  not  natural. 
These  were  details  perhaps,  but  on  a  veld  farm 
you  see  much  of  those  in  your  household.  If  you 
do  not  want  people  to  feel  lonely  you  cannot 
leave  them  entirely  to  their  own  resources — and 
people    of    meagre    education    never    have    any 
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resources — and  if  a  person  has  to  live  with  you 
it  matters  a  great  deal  whether  they  drop  their 
H's  or  not  ;  besides,  it  is  impossible  to  live  with  a 
person  who  sees  life  from  the  bar  point  of  view, 
however  good-hearted  and  well-meaning.  So 
my  smiling  help  with  the  rosy  Hps  and  golden  hair 
had  to  go. 

Her  successor  was  of  another  type — a  poor 
little  nervous  pottering  body,  absolutely  futile. 
She  could  arrange  flowers  and  do  the  bed- 
room candlesticks  nicely,  but  she  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  barley  and  tapioca,  she 
could  not  distinguish  a  lettuce  from  a  cabbage, 
and  I  found  her  poring  over  a  cookery  book  to 
find  a  recipe  for  roast  chicken.  She  was  colonial- 
born  too,  but  South  African  colonial  women, 
unlike  Canadians  or  New  Zealanders,  are  not 
necessarily  any  more  capable  or  practical  in  a 
domestic  sense  than  English  women.  There  was 
a  third,  whose  life  was  one  long  lament  over 
better  days  in  a  gay  capital  of  Austraha,  where 
hfe  apparently  consisted  of  nothing  but  race- 
meetings  and  balls,  and  nothing  in  South  Africa 
could  compare  with  anything  in  Australia. 

Then  I  engaged  a  nurse — a  trained  nurse — who 
coolly  informed  me,  after  I  had  brought  her  out 
from  home,  that  she  detested  babies.  She  hardly 
tried  to  conceal  the  fact  that  she  had  used  me  as  a 
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means  of  attaining  her  end  of  getting  out  to 
South  Africa  with  the  object  of  finding  a  husband. 
I  engaged  another  trained  nurse  from  England 
and  thought  at  last  I  had  secured  a  treasure.  But 
treasures  are  not  to  be  secured  so  easily.  On 
the  day  I  expected  her  arrival  I  received  a  letter 
informing  me  that  she  had  decided  to  find  em- 
ployment in  Cape  Town.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  women  have  less  sense  of  honour  than  men 
have.  Without  acquiescing  in  such  a  sweeping 
assertion,  I  do  think  that  very  few  men  with  any 
pretensions  to  decency  would  have  failed  to 
"  play  the  game "  as  these  two  women  did. 
But  all  are  not  failures.  I  have  had  two  "  helps  " 
who  really  helped.  One  was  a  friend  and  some- 
thing of  a  whirlwind.  She  never  complained, 
but  every  week  she  counted  the  number  of 
widows  married  in  the  papers  and  cheerfully 
protested  against  the  unfairness  of  it  while  there 
were  so  many  spinsters  in  the  world  like  herself 
waiting  for  husbands. 

But  the  simple  life  of  the  veld,  for  any  length 
of  time,  is  only  possible  for  those  who  love  books 
and  flowers  and  animals.  It  makes  no  appeal 
to  the  modern  spirit  of  restlessness — to  those 
who  are  always  wanting  things  to  happen — and 
after  a  few  unsatisfactory  experiences  one  grows 
chary  of  bringing  a  spirit  of  discontent  into  the 
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home.  Better  a  thousand  times  to  put  up  with 
the  black  faces  of  the  cheerful  natives.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  most  of  us  in  the  end 
generally  find  it  easier  and  more  comfortable  to 
do  our  own  work  with  such  assistance  as  they  can 
give  ?  One  must  indeed  be  able  to  rise  to  the 
occasion  or  else  resolve  into  a  limp  heap  of  helpless 
peevishness,  letting  the  house  run  on  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  in  the  haphazard  way  of  many 
colonial  houses.  After  all,  there  is  no  hardship 
in  having  to  cook  a  dinner.  One  might  indeed 
have  reason  to  complain — if  complaining  ever 
did  any  good — if  one  lived  in  Canada  and  had 
to  do  the  washing  up  afterwards  as  well.  But 
on  the  veld,  with  Kafirs  to  do  the  drudgery — 
the  fetching  and  carrying,  peeling  of  potatoes 
and  cutting  up  of  vegetables — it  is  not  a  very 
arduous  matter.  I  have  a  table  in  the  open  air 
under  the  shade  of  a  grenadilla  pergola,  where  I 
can  hear  the  birds  sing  and  watch  the  children 
at  play.  There  the  beef  or  mutton  is  brought, 
and  there  I  wash  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potash — an  idea  learnt  from 
Germany  (modern  housekeeping  is  largely  a  war 
on  microbes).  The  joint  is  then  prepared, 
placed  in  a  double-oven  and  taken  to  the 
kitchen  by  a  Kafir — one  need  not  trouble  about 
it  further  except  to  have  the  lid  of  the  double- 
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oven  removed  fifteen  minutes  before  the  joint 
is  served. 

Under  the  grenadillas,  too,  the  pastry  is  made, 
and  the  cakes  and  puddings  are  mixed,  and,  in 
fact,  everything  in  the  v^ay  of  preparation  is  done 
without  the  necessity  of  going  near  the  kitchen. 
There  the  children  can  have  a  finger  in  the 
pie — one  always  spares  them  a  little  piece  of 
dough — as  they  trot  round  investigating  the 
doings  of  the  community.  There  one  can 
hear  the  hum  of  outdoor  life,  feel  the  breeze 
on  one's  face,  inhale  the  scent  of  the  wattle- 
flowers,  and  watch  the  drift  of  the  clouds — a  very 
different  thing  from  cooking  in  a  kitchen.  The 
disabilities  of  cooking  are  removed  when  you  do 
not  have  to  bend  over  a  fire — for  the  Kafirs  do 
most  of  the  stirrings  and  watchings  of  the  pot. 
Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  no  Kafir  can  cook. 
Some  few  learn  to  cook  quite  well — the  good 
cooks  are  always  Basutos,  Zulus,  or  boys  from  the 
Mission  station  at  Blantyre — but  they  have  not 
come  my  way.  I  have  not  attempted  to  teach 
our  Swazi  natives  because  I  am  sceptical  about 
the  cooking  of  a  people  who  in  their  kraal  eat 
bad  meat  and  mice  ;  it  takes  more  than  a  genera- 
tion of  civilization  to  develop  a  palate — a  necessary 
attribute  of  a  good  cook — and  cooking,  too, 
implies    intelligence.     I    cannot    believe    either 
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that  the  best  of  natives  realizes  the  importance 
of  preventing  flies  touching  food. 

Washing  on  the  veld  is  another  thing  that 
runs  away  v^ith  many  of  the  precious  hours  of 
this  short  life — thanks  to  labour-saving  machines. 
My  experience  of  labour-saving  machines  on  the 
veld  is  that  they  increased  my  labour  tenfold 
and  made  no  difference  at  all  to  the  Kafir,  who 
sees  no  point  in  getting  through  work  quickly. 
The  weekly  wash  is  a  big  affair  on  the  veld,  for 
when  one  nearly  always  wears  washing  frocks 
and  men  wear  light  washing  suits  it  means  a 
goodly  pile  ;  one  never  dreams  of  economizing 
in  the  matter  of  clean  linen  in  a  land  of  sunshine. 
I  think  one  learns  the  symbolic  significance  of 
spotless  garments,  and  one  grows  to  abhor  black 
— so  beloved  of  the  Dutch — as  the  symbol  of 
all  that  is  dreary  and  dead.  But  to  return  to  the 
washing-machine.  Before  it  came  the  clothes 
were  taken  to  the  river  by  the  washing  girls  and 
cleansed  there  in  running  water — a  sweet  primi- 
tive way  of  washing  clothes — and  in  those  days  I 
knew  no  worry.  True,  the  clothes  did  get  torn  on 
the  stones — although  not  more  than  at  a  London 
laundry — and  small  things  had  a  way  of  getting 
washed  down  the  river  or  blown  away,  but  the 
clothes  that  did  return  came  back  white  and 
smelling  of  the  sun  and  veld. 
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Then  I  was  presented  with  a  washing-machine, 
an  up-to-date  American  thing  with  a  hurdy-gurdy 
handle  and  wheel,  and,  in  token  of  gratitude,  I  had 
to  use  it,  when  washing-days  became  strenuous  and 
laborious  days  for  me.  The  water  and  soap  had 
first  to  be  boiled  in  the  kitchen  and  carried  to  the 
machine  outside.  Now  this  was  an  innovation, 
and  Kafirs  dislike  new  methods  and  new  ideas,  so 
I  had  to  be  on  the  spot :  first,  to  see  that  the  water 
was  boiled  ;  secondly,  to  see  that  the  clothes  were 
rinsed ;  and  thirdly,  to  see  that  black  stockings 
weren't  washed  with  muslin  blouses  or  red  dresses 
with  white  ones,  or  that  the  best  tablecloth  wasn't 
washed  in  the  same  water  as  the  trousers  some- 
body had  worn  when  ploughing.  Eventually  the 
machine  came  to  grief,  and  in  my  heart  I  rejoiced. 

One  day  in  a  newspaper,  however,  I  read  of  a 
wonderful  machine  that  boiled  and  boiled  and  did 
everything  itself  if  you  just  lit  a  fire  underneath, 
and,  obeying  a  rash  impulse,  I  ordered  one,  which 
cost  £S  8j.  But  it  is  worse  than  the  other,  for, 
if  one  doesn't  look  after  it  oneself,  the  water 
never  boils  because  the  fire  isn't  kept  alight,  and 
the  fire  doesn't  keep  alight  unless  the  bottom  of 
the  machine  is  absolutely  clean,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  machine  isn't  kept  clean  unless  one  stands 
over  the  washing  girl  and  sees  it  being  cleaned. 
It  is  all  like  the  old  woman  with  the  pig  that 
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wouldn't  get  over  the  stile.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  Kafirs  disapprove  of  all  effort  to  save  labour, 
for,  since  the  arrival  of  those  machines,  the 
washing  takes  six  days  to  get  finished  instead  of 
three  or  four  as  formerly.  The  girls  too  have 
developed  a  tendency  to  hysteria  (hysteria  is 
quite  common  amongst  Kafirs),  and  often  on 
Monday  one  receives  a  message  to  say  that  the 
washer-in-chief  is  too  ill  to  work.  On  one  such 
occasion,  wdth  a  houseful  of  visitors,  I  turned 
the  kitchen-boy  on  to  wash  and  went  out  to 
superintend.  One  by  one  the  household  followed, 
all  anxious  to  help,  and  finally  came  an  officer 
of  the  British  Army  and  his  wife,  who  also  joined 
in  hanging  out  the  clothes,  much  to  the  bewilder- 
ment of  their  maid,  who  hastened  to  assure  me 
that  never  in  their  lives  before  had  the  major 
and  his  lady  done  anything  so  menial. 

Another  domestic  event  is  the  yearly  jam  and 
marmalade  making  and  the  bottling  of  fruit, 
which  runs  away  with  two  or  three  weeks  of  one's 
life  every  year.  One  suppresses  a  groan  as  one 
sees  the  fruit  ripening  and  thinks  of  all  it  means: 
the  picking  and  washing  and  the  hours  spent  in 
cutting  up  peaches  and  apples  and  oranges,  and 
then  the  skimming  and  the  watching.  I  never 
could  rely  upon  the  Kafirs  to  keep  the  copper 
pans   from   burning  until  I  read  in  the  Home- 
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stead  that  a  half-crown  piece  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  prevented  this.  The  half- 
crown  keeps  bobbing  as  the  jam  boils  and  thus 
prevents  the  jam  settling  on  the  bottom — a 
simple  device,  but  I  blessed  the  genius  who  made 
the  discovery.  The  jam  making  and  bottling  over, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  intense  satisfaction  in  seeing 
rows  and  rows  of  fat  bottles  of  red,  yellow,  green, 
and  purple  fruits  on  the  store-room  shelves,  and  one 
does  not  regret  the  time  spent.  Good  home-made 
jams  and  bottled  fruit  are  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
household  economy  and  a  necessary  of  life  for  the 
children.  It  is  a  pleasure,  too,  to  have  a  few 
superfluous  bottles  to  distribute  among  one's 
bachelor  friends  as  they  pass  on  their  way. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  away  when  the  peaches 
were  ripe,  and  the  person  left  in  charge — a  mere 
man — thinking  to  give  me  a  pleasant  surprise, 
made  a  large  quantity  of  jam.  Next  morning 
he  received  something  of  a  shock  when  tasting  it 
to  find  he  had  used  salt  instead  of  sugar.  Not 
to  be  outdone  by  his  own  lack  of  foresight  in 
not  being  sure  first  that  he  was  using  sugar,  he 
opened  a  fresh  sack — it  was  sugar,  surely,  this 
time — and  made  another  supply  of  jam,  only 
to  find  he  had  repeated  his  previous  error  ! — 
a  pathetic  but  charming  example  of  masculine 
inefficiency,  to  be  sure.     The  dear  things  do  try 
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so  hard  to  help.  On  the  veld  one  discovers  that 
chivalry  is  not  yet  dead.  It  is  chivalry,  not 
old-v^omanishness,  that  teaches  men  to  knead 
bread  and  mind  babies — work  no  man  enjoys — 
and  the  most  manly  men  are  the  most  domesti- 
cated, I  notice,  because  their  sense  of  dignity 
is  above  being  lowered  by  the  fear  that  people 
may  despise  them  for  being  considerate  in  a 
practical  manner  to  the  women  who  share  their 
isolation. 

Domestic  work  is  symbolic  of  the  work  that  all 
true  women  do  in  the  world.  The  purification 
of  the  world  is  woman's  work.  Physical  clean- 
liness and  spiritual  purity,  upon  which  the  health 
of  the  w^orld  depends,  depend  in  their  turn  upon 
the  faithfulness  with  which  women  fulfil  the 
duty  which  lies  nearest.  All  those  scrubbings 
and  polishings  and  unearthings  of  dirt,  which 
seem  such  a  waste  of  time  when  one  wants  to 
burrow  among  one's  books  or  try  over  some  new 
music,  are  really  a  means  of  warding  off  disease 
and  of  keeping  the  world  in  health  of  body  and 
mind.  A  portion  of  every  true  woman's  life 
9iust  indeed  be  a  war  waged  against  the  devil  of 
uncleanness.  But  the  warfare  need  not  be  of 
the  aggressively  assertive  kind.  It  is  enough  if 
her  life  and  her  home  be  a  protest  against  all 
that  is  impure  and  unholy. 
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All  my  hurts  my  garden  spade  can  heal. 

Emerson. 

NEXT  to  the  love  of  children,  the  greatest 
blessing  the  gods  can  confer  upon  a 
man  or  woman  is  a  love  of  gardening. 
Just  as  there  is  always  something  to  love  in  a  lover 
of  children,  so  one  finds  lovable  things  in  the 
lover  of  a  garden.  Of  course  there  are  people 
who  garden  from  purely  ambitious  motives,  but 
the  desire  to  grow  bigger  chrysanthemums  than 
one's  neighbour  is,  after  all,  a  very  harmless  am- 
bition. There  are  also  people  who  garden  from  a 
mere  passion  for  order,  just  as  they  tidy  their 
houses — people  who  cannot  bear  to  see  a  crumpled 
cushion  in  a  chair,  or  the  trace  of  a  child  or  even 
a  kitten  among  their  trim  walks  and  tulips.  Dull 
people  they  are,  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  want 
to  look  at  gardens  which  are  as  dull  as  them- 
selves. 

To  rail  at  the  decadence  and  frivolity  of  modern 
times  is  the  prerogative  of  middle-age,  which  for- 
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gets  that  youth  is  not  incHned  to  be  serious  about 
anything,  unless  life  has  been  unkind,  and  that  so 
long  as  there  is  youth  in  the  world  there  will 
also  be  frivolity.  It  is  so  easy  to  sit  in  judgment 
when  one's  own  youth  has  fled,  but  it  is  only  when 
we  see  middle-aged  people  imitating  the  ways  of 
youth  that  we  need  feel  alarmed  for  the  future 
of  the  race.  What  is,  in  reality,  a  truly  hopeful 
sign  is  to  see  so  many  people  taking  gardening 
seriously.  People  who  spend  hours  daily  in  work 
which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  money- 
making  or  self-interest,  merely  in  order  that  the 
world  may  be  a  little  happier  by  being  made  a 
little  more  beautiful,  are  doing  God's  work — 
even  although  their  motives  are  unconscious. 
The  ancients  depicted  paradise  as  a  garden 
because  in  their  wisdom  they  believed  that,  of  all 
the  things  they  knew  and  saw  in  a  world  of 
grossness,  a  garden  was  the  most  remote  from  evil 
thought. 

A  man  protects  his  soul  from  the  distrac- 
tions of  the  outer  world  by  hedging  himself 
within  the  sacred  enclosure  of  his  own  plot 
of  ground.  As  people  rise  in  the  social  scale 
the  necessity  for  privacy  becomes  marked.  In 
the  lowest  strata  of  society  families  herd 
together,  animal-like  ;  a  stage  higher  they  at 
least  separate  the  sexes ;  and,  as  we  ascend,  the 
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space  allotted  to  each  person  increases  until  we 
reach  the  households  where  each  has  his  separate 
suite  of  apartments,  and  outward  life  assumes  a 
dignity,  through  this  very  detachment  and  re- 
cognition of  the  needs  of  the  spirit,  which  leads 
to  wider  views  and  higher  ideals.  The  isolation, 
the  sacredness  of  the  individual  soul,  the  right  to 
privacy,  are  things  unrecognized  by  those  of  a 
low  moral  or  mental  level,  but  as  soon  as  the  voice 
of  aspiration  is  heard  the  need  becomes  imperative 
to  spread  one's  wings  in  solitude — and  so  man 
makes  a  garden.  The  city  clerk  in  Acton  has 
his  pathetic  little  desire  for  privacy  and  puts  a 
hedge  between  himself  and  the  street.  If  he 
grows  rich  he  moves  further  away  from  the  city 
so  that  he  can  surround  himself  with  greater 
privacy,  and,  if  he  becomes  very  rich,  he  buys  a 
mansion  in  a  park.  This,  at  least,  is  how  we 
English  express  our  needs.  The  Dutch,  French, 
and  Itahan  garden,  on  the  other  hand,  is  primarily 
a  place  for  growing  flowers,  and  perhaps  for 
statues — not  for  seclusion.  The  Americans,  too, 
do  not  mind  a  hedgeless  garden,  or  even  a  room 
without  a  door,  and  in  Germany  the  very  word 
garden  is  associated  with  beer  and  crowds  of 
noisy  people. 

We  English  are  the  least  gregarious  of  European 
peoples,  and  iliat  is  why  we  are  the  most  successful 
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as  pioneers  and  colonists — ^we  are  not  sighing 
all  the  time  for  bands,  and  parks,  and  boulevards, 
and  we  readily  adapt  ourselves  and  find  an  interest 
in  TiGW  and  strange  surroundings.  Perhaps  other 
nations  are  not  so  self-conscious  as  we  are,  but 
this  love  of  solitude,  of  opportunity  for  medita- 
tion, is  a  precious  mediaeval  inheritance  which  has 
much  to  do  with  England's  greatness.  We  realize 
more  fully  than  other  nations  the  need  of  quiet 
evening  hours  as  a  preparation  for  the  battle  of 
the  day,  and  periods  of  seclusion  have  become  a 
habit — nay,  a  necessity — for  all  who  desire  that 
their  lives  should  bear  good  fruit ;  and  in  our 
gardens  we  seek  the  setting  of  our  solitude. 

Here,  on  the  veld,  it  seems  irrational,  on  the 
surface  of  things,  that,  after  a  strenuous  day,  we 
should  choose  to  grub  about  in  a  little  patch  of 
earth  in  order  that  it  should  bring  forth  a  few 
little  flowers  when  one  could  so  easily  step  beyond 
one's  garden-gate  and  bring  in  armfuls  of  liHes 
and  ferns  and  all  sorts  of  nameless  and  gorgeous 
veld  flowers.  But  we  prefer  to  leave  them  where 
they  are.  Our  object  is  not  to  concentrate  the 
wonders  of  the  veld  within  our  garden  walls, 
but  to  surround  ourselves  with  a  little  bit  of  Home, 
and  so  we  plant  the  English  flowers,  and,  by  the 
grace  of  the  South  African  sun,  most  of  them 
grow  too.     There  are  great  possibilities  in  a  veld 
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garden,  for,  side  by  side  with  roses  and  pansies, 
one  can  grow  the  brilliant  sub-tropical  plants, 
and  particularly  the  flowering  shrubs  which  grow 
so  luxuriantly  in  Africa.  White  azaleas  and  pink 
camellias  never  fail  us,  coming  as  they  do  before 
the  hail  ;  the  bougainvillaea  too  is  a  large-hearted 
creature.  Is  there  anything  to  equal  the  richness 
and  abundance  of  its  blossom  and  the  gracious 
way  in  which  it  persists  in  flourishing,  regardless 
of  rain,  or  drought,  or  vnnd,  or  hail  ?  Poin- 
settias  and  the  hibiscus  too,  in  their  scarlet  glory, 
and  moon-flowers,  are  also  generous  enough  never 
to  sulk  in  the  driest  of  weather.  There  are  also 
pomegranate  and  Judas  trees  with  scarlet  flowers, 
and  the  purple  Pride  of  India  waves  its  proud 
arms  beside  the  yellow  jasmine  and  the  white 
flowering  shrub  which  in  Africa  we  call  the 
"  Christmas  Rose." 

There  is  another  joyous  white  thing,  coming 
early,  which  we  call  "  May " ;  and  there  is  a 
wonderful  shrub  vnih  pink  bunches  of  blossom 
like  a  guelder  rose,  smelling  as  sweet  as  honey, 
which  must  have  come  straight  from  heaven, 
for  no  one,  not  the  most  botanical  or  the 
most  travelled  of  men  that  I  have  met,  knows 
its  name.  Then  there  is  a  dehcately  purple 
creeper  that  was  meant  in  ages  past  to  be  the 
home  of  some  small  creature  of  the  sea,  but  the 
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sea-fairies  in  caprice  cast  it  on  an  island  where 
it  took  root  and  grew,  and  so  we  call  it  the  shell- 
creeper,  for  it  is  as  plain  as  day  that  those  purple 
clusters  were  once  meant  to  be  shells.  There  is 
also  a  scented  verbena,  and  a  hedge  of  macro- 
carpa  and,  behind  the  hedge,  grow  pines  and 
eucalyptus  laden  with  the  hanging  nests  of 
weaving  birds  which  swing  and  dance,  and  dance 
and  swing,  all  day  in  the  sun  and  wind.  Had  ever 
young  things  such  a  feast  of  perpetual  fun  as 
those  baby  birds  swinging  their  life  away  on  those 
slender  branches  ? 

Those  trees  and  shrubs  no  longer  flaunt  their 
youth  in  our  eyes,  reminding  us  that  we  are  but 
strangers  in  a  new  land  ;  in  a  few  years  they  have 
assumed  the  dignified  bearing  of  maturity,  so 
wonderful  is  the  South  African  climate.  When  I 
first  came  to  live  on  the  veld  I  was  reproached 
for  my  lack  of  sympathetic  interest  in  the  trees. 
"  But  where  are  they  ?  "  I  asked,  and  I  was  then 
led  about  from  patch  to  patch  of  ploughed  virgin 
land,  with  great  naked  roots  like  huge  turnips 
everywhere,  and,  on  my  hands  and  knees,  I  dis- 
covered some  little  green  things  coming  up. 
"  I'm  very  penitent,"  I  said,  "  but  I  always 
thought  they  were  weeds  ;  perhaps  they'll  be  big 
enough  to  sit  under  when  we're  dead."  And  now, 
in  ten  years'  time,  some  of  them  are  sixty  feet 
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high,  and  there  are  woods  and  avenues  and  planta- 
tions on  every  side. 

But  gardening  on  the  veld  is  not  without  its 
drawbacks.  Before  our  hedges  had  grown — 
our  fences  being  somewhat  feeble — and  in  winter 
when  the  veld  was  bare,  wild  midnight  raids  by- 
cattle  and  mules  on  the  young  trees  and  plants, 
particularly  on  my  prize  carnations,  were  frequent. 
Then  there  would  be  a  moonlight  hunt  after  the 
raiders,  rather  disturbing  to  sleep  and  a  calm 
philosophic  outlook  on  life.  "  Farm-life  on  the 
veld  would  be  delightful,"  I  would  say,  "  if  it 
weren't  for  the  animals " ;  but  I  thanked  my 
stars  that,  as  a  weaker  vessel,  I  had  not  to  rise 
in  the  chill  winter  air  and  drive  the  enemy  away. 
Locking  up  the  cattle  in  the  kraal  was  useless,  for 
there  were  some  wild  Texan  cows  quite  capable 
of  jumping  over  the  moon.  But  they  weren't 
the  only  intruders.  Buck  would  steal  down  from 
the  hillside  and  boldly  come  right  to  the  door- 
step, they  also  having  a  preference  for  carnations, 
and  the  only  defence  we  had  was  a  gun  or  trap. 
But  the  cry,  human  in  its  agony,  of  a  little 
duiker  caught  in  a  trap  filled  me  with  shame  and 
remorse  for  being  privy  to  such  an  outrage.  Still, 
it  was  hard  to  have  the  carnations  eaten — ^such 
beauties  too — and  the  impertinent  little  things, 
for  all  the  pathos  in  their  eyes,  not  only  ate  up 
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the  flowers  but  scratched  up  our  carrots  and 
beetroot  and  potatoes,  depriving  us  of  our  winter 
vegetables. 

Then  there  are  storms,  wonderful,  terrifying 
storms,  that  in  five  minutes  wreck  the  labour  of 
months.  Heart-breaking  they  are,  and  yet  a 
stormless  summer  would  be  a  monotonous  affair  ; 
without  one,  one  would  feel  conscious  of  missing 
something.  There  is  a  melodramatic  excitement 
about  a  South  African  storm,  and  something 
humorous  too  in  the  sense  it  gives  one  of  utter 
helplessness.  Fortunately  we  always  have  warn- 
ing. There  is  the  growl  of  the  thunder  and  the 
flash  of  the  lightning  in  a  black  sky  for  an  hour 
or  two  before  the  storm  bursts.  Then  when  we 
see  it  gather  its  forces  in  the  south  for  a  con- 
centrated attack  we  know  there  is  no  escape,  and 
we  rapidly  prepare.  Chairs,  toys,  tools,  are  put 
under  cover  ;  the  veranda  is  cleared  ;  and  then 
we  shut  ourselves  up,  fastening  all  the  doors  and 
windows,  which  are  protected  from  hailstones 
by  wire.  It  has  grown  too  dark  to  read  or  sew, 
even  if  one  wanted  to,  and  we  give  ourselves  up 
to  the  grim  enjoyment  of  the  hour.  We  watch 
the  sky  grow  blacker,  and  then  comes  an  ominous, 
swishing  sound  and  we  can  no  longer  see  the 
southern  kopjes.  "  Hail !  "  we  exclaim,  and  we 
know  the  garden's  hour  has  come.     With  a  last 
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loving  look  at  the  summer  flowers  we  stand  at  the 
window,  Nero-like,  and  watch  the  slaughter  of  the 
innocents.  Nature  is  mightier  than  we,  the  gar- 
den will  be  wrecked  anyhow,  and  we  may  as  well 
enjoy  the  panorama  of  the  sweeping  storm.  We 
can  now  see  the  cloud  of  hail  bearing  down  upon 
us  as  the  swishing  sound  grows  louder.  Now  it 
is  upon  us,  and  we  can  no  longer  hear  one  another 
speak  unless  we  shout.  Down,  down  it  comes 
in  its  fury,  tearing  leaves  to  ribbons,  crushing 
branches  in  the  mud,  breaking  or  bending  one's 
dearest  treasures  as  if  they  were  of  no  account ; 
not  a  blossom  is  left,  and  the  Madonna  lilies — 
planned  to  display  their  white  purity  between 
beds  of  red  and  yellow  dahlias,  such  a  lovely  bed 
of  stately  things — are  cut  down  in  their  youth 
just  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  bursting  into 
flower  ;  cut  down,  not  to  bloom  again  for  another 
year.  Indeed,  all  the  young  plants  are  doomed. 
The  dahlias  will  recover  in  a  few  weeks,  how- 
ever. Dahlias  are  amazing  in  their  exuberance  and 
vitality  on  the  veld.  They  will  flower  for  five 
months  in  the  year  if  you  prevent  them  going  to 
seed  ;  nothing  stops  them  but  frost.  Roses  too 
are  gracious.  It  is  only  for  a  month  or  two  in 
the  year  that  we  do  not  find  some  rose-trees 
bearing  flowers.  Their  chief  enemy  is  a  persistent 
little  yellow  beetle  that  eats  and  eats  and  will 
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not  be  discouraged  by  any  amount  of  sprayings ; 
and  there  is  another  creature,  graphically  termed 
the  "  stink-beetle "  by  the  Dutch,  that  gets 
among  the  dahlias,  and  sucks  at  the  stalk,  thus 
withering  the  flower.  Most  objectionable  they 
are  to  touch,  and  if  they  discover  you  are  on  their 
tracks  they  spitefully  eject  an  evil-smelling  fluid. 
Then  there  are  many  grubs  and  thousands  of 
"  thousand-legs  "  that  eat  the  roots  and  young 
plants.  In  winter  it  is  a  good  plan,  although 
distinctly  worrying,  to  let  the  hens  and  turkeys 
loose  in  the  garden  for  a  season.  They  are  quite 
useful  until  they  discover  that  violets — the  very 
joy  of  winter — are  good  to  eat,  and  then  it  is 
time  to  lock  them  up  again. 

South  Africa  is  a  country  of  surprises,  of  storm 
and  rebellion  and  every  kind  of  upheaval — ^we 
may  except  earthquakes — and  a  South  African 
garden  is  also  a  thing  of  surprises.  You  get 
amazing  results  in  a  very  short  time  once  things 
have  got  their  roots  well  down  and  are  firmly 
established.  But  that  is  just  the  difficulty,  for 
you  may  sow  again  and  again  without  any  result 
whatsoever.  Deceived  by  an  early  rain  you 
rush  out  with  your  little  packets  of  nasturtium, 
mignonette,  phlox,  sunflower,  foxglove,  snap- 
dragon and  pentstemon  seeds — all  the  old  things 
that  grew  in  the  home  garden.     You  worry  the 
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earth  with  trowel  and  fork — it  has  of  course*  b^en 
previously  well  manured  and  prepared — and 
then  you  sow.  But  the  rains  leave  off,  not  to 
return  for  another  month,  and  the  sun  grows 
hotter  and  hotter  and,  in  spite  of  plentiful 
watering  morning  and  evening,  the  little  seeds 
cannot  withstand  the  drought  and  die  in  the 
womb  of  the  earth.  You  sow  again  in  tins — 
paraffin  tins  cut  lengthwise — and  you  tend  them 
carefully,  keeping  them  in  the  shade  and  under 
your  eye  on  the  stoep.  But,  more  often  than  not, 
they  too  fail.  They  grow,  certainly,  but  they  fail 
you  by  growing  too  fast,  and  the  possibilities  are 
that  before  you  have  a  good  opportunity  for 
planting  out,  the  seedlings  have  grown  lank  and 
thin — over-civilized,  delicate  things,  lacking  in 
robustness. 

The  best  results,  I  find,  are  from  seeds  sown 
during  a  wet  spell  of  weather,  with  little  sun- 
shine for  a  few  weeks,  giving  them  time  to  get 
their  roots  down  well  before  the  soil  grows 
hot.  Seedlings,  like  children,  need  healthy 
mothering,  but  coddling  in  either  case  makes  for  a 
weakly  maturity,  feeble  to  withstand  the  un- 
certainties of  life.  But,  once  established  and 
acchmatized,  many  plants  continue  year  after 
year  to  sow  themselves.  Nasturtiums  come  up 
by  the  hundreds,  so  do  violets  and  the  bright  little 
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portulacas  which  make  such  gaudy  borders. 
Dahlias  too — yes,  dahlias — sow  themselves  gaily ; 
and  as  for  zinnias,  they  pop  up  like  weeds  in 
every  corner  ;  and  cosmos,  that  deHcate,  elegant, 
most  charming  of  flowers,  has  become  despised 
and  rejected  for  nothing  else  than  a  mere  lack 
of  restraint,  mankind  even  in  a  garden  appre- 
ciating nothing  that  can  be  had  without  effort 
or  money. 

The  more  one  sees  of  South  Africa,  the  more 
one  marvels  at  the  beauty  of  its  wild  flowers ;  but 
how  do  they  keep  alive  during  these  long  months 
of  drought  ?  Try  to  dig  them  up  and  one  no 
longer  wonders,  for  the  roots  are  of  so  great  a  size 
and  depth  that  one  generally  determines  to  leave 
them  on  the  veld.  A  scratching  of  the  soil  is 
useless  in  South  Africa.  You  must  dig  deep,  with 
stones  for  drainage  at  the  bottom  of  your  beds 
if  you  want  anything  to  grow  at  all  well. 

People  extol  the  v^dnter  of  the  veld,  with  its 
dry  bracing  air  and  its  clear  sharp  atmosphere, 
when  the  grass  shines  red  in  the  sun  and  the  hills 
are  bathed  in  a  mist  of  gold,  or  stand  out  in  purple 
masses  against  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky.  But  in 
spite  of  the  hot  days,  it  is  summer  I  love,  the 
summer  of  storms  and  hail  and  flowers.  I  love 
those  long  wet  transplanting  days  which  one 
spends,  clothed  in  rubber  boots  and  raincoat,  wdth 
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one's  nose  in  the  earth,  days  in  which  one  can 
almost  see  the  garden  grow.  And  then  the  sun 
returns  to  warm  the  world  and  the  garden  bursts 
into  a  song.  Once  more  the  birds  are  singing 
and  swinging,  the  children  are  gathering  flowers 
to  their  hearts'  content  and  playing  ring-a-ring- 
a-roses  on  the  lawn.  A  garden  is  a  haven  for 
flowers,  but  it  is  a  churlish  garden  indeed  that 
does  not  open  wide  its  gates  also  to  birds  and 
children.  To  starve  our  children  of  their  innate 
love  of  flowers  is  indeed  to  starve  their  souls. 
We  must  fill  their  laps  with  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  teach  them  restraint — a  hard  lesson,  for 
children  have  no  morality  where  flowers  are 
concerned,  and  to  pick  forbidden  fruit  is  fun, 
if  nothing  else.  But  it  would  seem  sometimes 
as  if  the  possession  of  a  particular  rose  or  geranium 
were  not  mere  fun  but  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
But  while  it  is  wise  to  teach  them  that  one  or  two 
plants  are  sacred — in  the  Garden  of  Eden  there 
was  only  one — and  that  there  must  be  no  wanton 
destruction,  there  should  be  no  room  for  mean- 
ness in  a  garden.  The  veld  is  no  suburban 
plot,  and  there  at  least  we  should  be  able  to 
show  a  graceful  spirit  of  generosity  by  growing 
enough  flowers  for  the  children,  suflficient  fruit 
for  the  birds,  and  potatoes  and  carrots  to  spare 
for  the  buck  with  their  soft  appealing  eyes. 
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He  who  has  not  been  *'  presented  to  the  freedom "  of 
literature  has  not  wakened  up  out  of  his  prenatal  sleep.  He 
is  merely  not  born.  He  can't  see  ;  he  can't  hear  ;  he  can't 
feel  in  any  sense.     He  can  only  eat  his  dinner. 

The  spirit  of  literature  is  undying  ;  it  joins  the  candle  and 
the  star,  and  by  the  magic  of  an  image,  shows  that  the  beauty 
of  the  greater  is  in  the  less.  Arnold  Bennett. 

A  NDREW  LANG  said  that  "  the  mechani- 
/-A  cal  knowledge  of  the  time  is  hostile  to 
-^  -^  literature,  because  it  is  hostile  to  leisure 
and  to  loneliness,"  and  that  "  yearly  we  become 
more  hurried,  more  gregarious,  and  more  apt  to 
depend  absolutely  on  newspapers  for  our  reading." 

It  was  gratifying  to  realize,  after  reading  these 
words  of  Andrew  Lang,  that  one  did  not  live  in  a 
world  that  was  hostile  to  leisure  and  to  loneliness. 
Although  one  is  more  busy,  so  far  as  manual 
labour  goes,  than  one  would  be  in  England,  one 
cannot  certainly  complain  of  the  distracting 
elements  that  make  study  difficult  say,  in  London 
— difficult  unless  one  affects  a  garret.  One  is  not 
likely  to  be  interrupted  on  the  veld  by  a  stream 
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of  afternoon  callers,  one  does  not  fritter  away 
time  in  what  Stevenson  calls  "  pleasureless 
pleasurings  " — in  endless  calls  and  parties,  dress- 
ings and  shoppings. 

Andrew  Lang  looked  at  the  world  through  the 
eyes  of  literature — the  things  that  men  have 
thought  and  said  and  sung  were  of  more  signifi- 
cance than  anything  else — but  Herbert  Spencer, 
in  his  scornful  superior  way,  pours  contempt 
on  the  literary  manner  of  viewing  the  world. 
"  This  faith  in  lesson-books  and  readings  is  one 
of  the  superstitions  of  the  age.  Even  as  ap- 
pliances to  intellectual  culture,  books  are  greatly 
over-estimated.  Instead  of  second-hand  know- 
ledge being  regarded  as  of  less  value  than  first- 
hand knowledge,  and  as  a  knowledge  to  be  sought 
only  when  first-hand  knowledge  cannot  be 
obtained,  it  is  actually  regarded  as  of  greater  value. 
Something  gathered  from  printed  pages  is 
supposed  to  enter  into  a  course  of  education  ; 
but  if  gathered  by  observation  of  Life  and 
Nature,  is  supposed  not  thus  to  enter.  Reading 
is  seeing  by  proxy — is  learning  indirectly  through 
another  man's  faculties  instead  of  directly  through 
one's  own  faculties ;  and  such  is  the  prevailing 
bias  that  the  indirect  learning  is  thought  pre- 
ferable to  the  direct  learning,  and  usurps  the 
name  of  cultivation  !  " 
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But  Herbert  Spencer  remains  unconvincing. 
Herbert  Spencer  apparently  thought  that  we 
read  only  to  acquire  knowledge — and  of  course 
it  is  just  as  well  to  know  that  WilHam  the  Con- 
queror landed  in  1066  a.d. — but  we  read  primarily 
in  order  to  stir  our  emotions  ;  that  we  may  thrill 
with  a  sense  of  truth  and  beauty  ;  feel  moved  to 
do  great  things ;  that  we  may  "  love  and  hate 
aright  " — the  accumulation  of  knowledge  being 
merely  an  incidental  subsidiary  process.  It  is 
joy  we  want  from  books,  not,  in  the  first  place, 
facts ;  but  because  facts  help  us  to  understand, 
and  to  understand  is  to  enjoy,  therefore  facts 
are  not  without  an  emotional  value.  But  make 
facts  an  object  of  reading  and  you  rise  with  a 
feeling  of  hunger — ^hunger  for  real,  throbbing 
life — as  if  you  had  been  for  so  long  vnthdrawn 
from  life  altogether.  Books  are  of  value  not  so 
much  for  what  they  tell  as  for  what  they  suggest. 
The  observation  of  Life  and  Nature,  besides, 
upon  which  Spencer  laid  so  much  stress,  is  greatly 
aided  by  the  reading  of  books.  Should  we  love 
spring  and  flowers,  mountains  and  sea,  as  much 
as  we  do,  without  the  inspiration  of  the  poets  ? 
In  the  wilds  of  the  Matoppos  I  came  upon  an 
isolated  one-roomed  house  with  a  Hbrary  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  an  Oxford  don, 
containing  especially  a  good  collection  of  books 
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on  anthropology,  including  the  many  volumes 
of  The  Golden  Bough.  Here  dwelt  a  man 
alone  among  the  natives,  studying  them  intelli- 
gently, but  v^ith  the  aid  of  other  minds  as 
well  as  his  own.  Undoubtedly  Frazer's  Golden 
Bough  has  made  him  a  more  sympathetic  person 
towards  the  Kafir  who  cleans  his  boots  than  he 
would  have  been  without  Frazer's  assistance. 
And  even  Herbert  Spencer  would  have  had  to 
admit  that  without  the  records  of  other  minds 
working  in  the  same  fields  of  study  we  should 
spend  much  of  our  lives  in  going  over  ground 
worn  bare  by  other  feet. 

Loneliness — and  I  suppose  the  veld  can  be  as 
lonely  as  anywhere  not  within  the  polar  regions 
— is  undoubtedly  a  help  to  the  study  of  litera- 
ture for  some,  but  there  are  others  who  cannot 
read  without  the  stimulus  of  other  minds — 
they  must  live  in  a  literary  atmosphere  ;  and 
there  are  some  who  must  even  join  clubs  and 
unions,  binding  themselves  to  read  for  so  long 
every  day,  before  they  have  courage  to  face 
anything  more  serious  than  a  novel.  I  knew 
a  man  whom  I  once  considered  a  lover  of  books. 
After  an  interval  of  thirteen  years  I  visited 
his  library  and  found  that  not  half  a  dozen 
books  had  been  added  in  all  those  years.  It 
was  not  the  lack  of  leisure  he  had  suffered  from 
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but  the  lack  of  sympathy.  Nobody  in  his 
immediate  circle  cared  a  straw  for  literature. 
Only  a  great  love  enables  one  to  follow  quite 
alone  the  pursuit  of  literature,  but  there  is  always 
the  hope  that  the  friend  who  also  cares  will,  in 
good  time,  come  to  share  one's  joy. 

Days  of  illness,  and  especially  of  convalescence, 
are  often  indeed  blessings  in  disguise.  Shake- 
speare, Fielding,  Richardson,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Herbert  Spencer,  Lecky,  and  A.  C.  Benson,  old 
favourites  such  as  Cranford,  Jane  Eyre^  and 
Richard  Feverel  are  all  associated  in  my  mind 
with  quiet  days  of  enforced  leisure  which 
would  have  been  intolerable  but  for  the  com- 
panionship of  books.  To  a  woman  on  the  veld 
such  days  are,  in  fact,  her  redemption  mentally, 
and  a  great  opportunity  for  plunging  into  new 
fields  of  literature,  for  there  are  no  puddings  or 
candles  to  come  between  her  and  the  soul  of  a 
book — and  what  is  the  good  of  worrying  about 
anything  the  Kafirs  are  doing  or  not  doing,  when 
it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  her  to  be  on  the 
warpath  ?  But  in  any  part  of  the  world — even 
in  London — a  woman's  mind  grows  cramped 
and  centred  in  personalities  if  she  does  not  get 
away  into  another  world  sometimes  by  means  of 
books. 

The  ties  of  home  keep  the  majority  of  women 
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for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  from  wandering 
far  afield.     Travel  is  no  doubt  a  delightful  v^ay 
of  learning  the  world,  but  a  woman  is  not  justified 
in  leaving  her  children  for  months  at  a  time  in 
order  that  she  may  cultivate  her  mind  in  Rome 
or  Florence,  and  to  drag  children  round  after 
her  in  the  manner  of  American  parents  is  simply 
wickedness.     So  most  of  our  travelling  must  be 
done  at  home,  and  a  delightful  way  of  travelling 
it  is  too — no  friction,  no  dust,  no  noise  or  head- 
ache,  no   expense   and   no   disagreeable    fellow- 
travellers  with  a  continental  objection  to   fresh 
air.     Stretched  on  a  deck-chair  on  the  veranda, 
walled  in  by  roses  and  honeysuckles,  with  just  a 
glimpse  of  the  rolling  veld  and  the  blue  sky,  one 
can  be  in  a  London  drawing-room  one  minute 
and  in  Ancient  Greece  the  next.     I  have  had 
delightful    travels    with    Stevenson,    and    had 
glorious  visits  to  foreign  lands  in  the  company 
of  Ruskin,   Pater,   J.   R.   Green,  E.   V.   Lucas, 
Vernon  Lee  and  Frederic  Harrison,  and  once  I 
had  a  pleasant  hour  in  Rome  with  Mr.  Stephen 
Paget.     Travel  indeed  must  be  only  half-enjoyed 
without  such  company  to  help  one  to  see  and  hear. 
I  had  a  good  time  in  America  too  with  H.  G. 
Wells  and  Henry  James,  and  I  visited  Spain  in  the 
witty  company  of  Gertrude  Atherton,  and  I  spent 
many  beautiful  hours  in  Japan  wdth  Lafcadio 
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Hearn,  and  interesting  hours  in  Russia  with 
Stephen  Graham  and  Maurice  Baring. 

There  is  also  much  entertaining  and  informing 
reading  in  the  Home  Life  series — Home  Life  in 
America^  and  Home  Life  in  Germany  by  that 
writer  of  delightful  novels,  Mrs.  A.  Sidgwick, 
being  particularly  interesting — and  when  my 
day  comes  to  take  the  road  of  European  travel 
I  shall  turn  to  them  for  help.  Constable's 
series  too  "  In  Praise  of  "  various  countries  and 
places,  is  also  enlightening,  for  we  never  learn 
much  about  a  country  from  those  who  abuse  it. 
But  sometimes  one  wants  England — the  old 
England  with  its  trim  villages,  its  green  lanes, 
and  church-spires,  and  then  I  find  A.  C.  Benson 
a  sympathetic  observant  friend,  a  lover  of  quiet 
ways  and  quiet  places,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel 
of  content,  to  whom  one  is  the  better  for  Hstening. 
And  Thomas  Hardy  too,  pessimist  as  he  is,  makes 
one  feel  the  atmosphere  of  rural  England  as 
no  other  author  can,  although  Blackmore  and 
Eden  Phillpotts  are  not  far  behind  in  that 
respect. 

In  London  there  is  a  speciial  pleasure  in  reading 
of  life  in  the  vnlds  and  of  hairbreadth  escapes, 
in  reading  authors  who  write  of  primitive  things, 
such  as  Jack  London  ;  or  authors  who  write  of 
dashing  cavaliers   and   clashing  swords,   of   fair 
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ladies  and  moonlight,  such  as  Stanley  Weyman, 
Wymond  Carey  or  Jeffery  Farnol.  But  on  the  veld 
— although  I  am  willing  to  concede  the  vanish- 
ing of  youth  may  have  something  to  do  with  it — 
the  novel  of  adventure  makes  but  slight  appeal. 
One  feels  near  enough  to  primitive  things,  and  I 
prefer  being  transported  to  the  highly  evolved 
world  of  manners.  Henry  James,  Galsworthy, 
Meredith,  Gertrude  Atherton,  Mrs.  H.  Ward 
and  E.  F.  Benson,  with  their  drawing-rooms  and 
country  houses,  their  footmen  and  ladies'-maids, 
their  dinner-parties  and  brilliant  conversations — 
not  one  word  about  ploughs  or  "  mealies  " — 
make  a  refreshing  contrast  to  one's  life  among 
homelier  things.  The  housemaid's  passion  for 
dukes  and  duchesses  is  quite  natural — the  desire 
for  change,  for  seeing  life  from  a  different  social 
standpoint,  is  common  to  all.  So,  on  the  veld, 
where  one's  immediate  world  is  too  busy  with 
practical  matters  to  be  given  to  subtlety  of 
thought  or  expression,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  oneself 
among  people  who  seem  to  have  nothing  more 
serious  to  do  than  play  with  their  minds.  Yet 
the  heroes  of  our  greatest  novelists  are  men  of 
action  rather  than  of  words,  and  seldom  given 
to  brilliant  utterances ;  they  are  workers  with  a 
distaste  for  drawing-rooms  and  tea-parties,  for 
that  world  of  salons  and  wit  is  a  woman-made 
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world  from  which  strong  men  break  away  in  order 
to  do  or  be  something. 

And,  as  a  light  upon  the  manners  of  our  forbears 
and  as  a  corrective  to  that  attitude  of  conscious 
superiority  we  are  apt  to  develop  when  we  live 
among  simpler  and  more  primitive  people,  apart 
from  the  literary  interest,  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
read  Fielding  and  Richardson.  Until  one  reads 
Fielding  and  Richardson  one  never  realizes  that, 
outside  of  its  slums,  life  in  civilized  England 
could  have  been  so  coarse  and  brutal  less  than 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Jane  Austen  does  not 
show  us  that  side  of  Hfe,  but  in  reading  her  books 
we  are  most  impressed  with  the  silliness,  the 
triviality,  the  unevent fulness  of  the  lives  of 
women  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  limitations  of 
their  environment,  England  could  still  produce 
its  EHzabeth  Bennets  and  AmeHas.  Coleridge, 
Tennyson,  Macaulay,  Scott,  Sydney  Smith, 
Disraeli,  all  bowed  the  knee  to  Jane  Austen,  but 
yet,  with  all  her  artistic  genius,  it  is  good  for  us 
modern  women  to  remember,  she  was,  first  of  all, 
a  domesticated  woman,  busy  for  the  most  part 
with  the  affairs  of  the  home.  She  could  knit 
and  compose  at  the  same  time,  and  write  in  a  room 
full  of  people. 

But   leisure    and    solitude   were    formerly   the 
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prerogatives  of  man — women  were  not  supposed 
to  require  either — and  it  is  significant  that  our 
greatest  woman  poet  was  an  invalid.  For  this 
reason,  perhaps,  until  modern  times  we  have  had 
no  first-class  women  essayists.  Now  we  have 
Alice  Meynell  and  Vernon  Lee.  These  two 
writers  have  much  in  common.  They  are  both 
writers  of  poetic  mind  permeated  with  the  very 
essence  of  the  best  in  music,  literature  and  art, 
and  they  both  write  with  an  elusive  feminine 
charm.  Their  souls  have  dwelt  with  beauty  and 
delicately  they  interpret  that  beauty  for  us. 
Ruskin  and  William  Sharp  have  given  the  highest 
praise  to  Mrs.  Meynell  as  a  poet,  but  what  living 
prose-writer  has  had  greater  praise  from  a  great 
man  than  George  Meredith  gave  when  he  said : 
"  Mrs.  Meynell's  papers  are  little  sermons,  ideal 
sermons.  .  .  .  They  leave  a  sense  of  stilled  singing 
in  the  mind  they  fill.  The  writing  is  limpid  in  its 
depths.  I  can  fancy  Matthew  Arnold  lighting 
on  such  essays,  saying  with  refreshment,  '  She 
can  write.'  It  does  not  seem  too  bold  to  imagine 
Carlyle  listening,  without  the  weariful  gesture, 
to  his  wife's  reading  of  the  same,  hearing  them  to 
the  end,  and  giving  his  comment  '  That  woman 
thinks  !  '  "  And  of  her  essay  "  The  Rhythm  of 
Life,"  a  writer  himself  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  prose  in  our  language  has  said,  "  An 
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article  which  you  almost  fear  to  breathe  upon 
lest  you  should  flutter  some  of  the  frail  pastel- 
hke  bloom." 

Then  there  is  that  other  woman  writer  of 
leisurely  and  solitary  ways,  Elizabeth  of  the 
German  Garden,  and  if  her  garden  and  soli- 
tude and  books  seem  to  mean  a  great  deal 
more  to  her  than  her  Man  of  Wrath,  the  Babies 
and  the  claims  of  humanity,  we  forgive  her 
because  of  the  delightful  hours  she  has  given  us  ; 
for  her  love  of  beautiful  things,  her  feeling  for 
nature  and,  most  of  all,  for  her  sense  of  humour. 
I  should  not  like,  however,  to  be  Elizabeth's  guest, 
for  she  absolutely  flaunts  her  want  of  hospitality 
in  the  face  of  her  readers.  Elizabeth  is  content 
to  read  and  dream,  to  dream  and  read.  Life  to 
her  means  books  and  a  solitary  garden,  and  this 
philosophy  of  hers  is  not  consoling,  for  few  of  us 
are  so  exempt  from  responsibility  that  we  can 
live  in  such  a  world  except  during  the  interludes 
of  life.  Vernon  Lee  strikes  a  higher  note  and 
one  nearer  to  the  heart  of  humanity  when  she 
says  happiness  is  the  reward  of  being  thoroughly 
alive,  and  that  being  thoroughly  alive  does  not 
depend  on  living  in  a  paradise  of  beauty  but  on 
Work  and  Duty. 

Naturally  on  the  veld  one  reads  a  great  many 
books   on   South   Africa.     Books   breathing   the 
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spirit  of  South  Africa  are  rare,  but  the  few  there 
are  give  one  hope.  In  reading  The  Story  of  an 
African  Farm  one  receives  an  impression  of  the 
Karoo  which  only  a  touch  of  genius  could  create. 
After  twenty  years  I  can  recall  that  impression 
of  burning  sun  and  red  soil,  of  kopjes  and  ostriches, 
and  of  the  Boer  farmhouse  in  all  its  grimness. 
Then  there  is  Jock  o*  the  Bushveld — that  too 
strikes  the  note  of  truth.  Here  we  have  the 
roaming,  happy-go-lucky  life  of  the  pioneer 
among  the  primitive  things  that  appeal  so  strongly 
to  youth — a  book  that  will  live  as  a  standard 
one  for  boys,  clean  and  fresh  and  full  of  the  open- 
air  and  wild  life  as  it  is.  I  have  seen  big  men 
immersed  in  it  and  I  have  found  it  a  source  of 
infinite  delight  to  babies  of  three — the  "  Jock 
Book,"  they  call  it. 

The  letters  of  that  delightful  and  vntty  person, 
Lady  Anne  Barnard,  no  one  can  afford  to  miss, 
not  only  because  they  give  us  a  glimpse  of  a 
charming  personality,  but  for  the  invaluable 
light  they  throw  upon  South  Africa  in  other 
times.  South  Africa  has  developed  much  since 
the  days  of  Lady  Anne,  but  human  nature 
remains  the  same.  We  still  find  the  same  ill- 
feeling,  the  same  race  jealousy,  the  same  resent- 
ment against  the  British  for  ever  daring  to  put 
their   foot  in   South  Africa   and  still  more   for 
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remaining,  and,  amongst  the  British,  the  same 
discontent  and  deliberate  lack  of  adaptability 
to  their  adopted  country.  Is  it  to  be  ever  thus  ? 
one  asks  despairingly.  Books  on  South  Africa 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  written  by  those 
whose  home  is  over  the  seas — travellers'  impres- 
sions, books  on  economic,  political  and  other 
problems,  on  anthropology  ;  and  there  are  many 
valuable  volumes  dealing  with  South  African 
history,  a  highly  complex  subject  ;  and  there  are 
a  few  fairly  well-known  women  novelists  who  deal 
in  a  light  way  with  South  African  Hfe — but  per- 
haps it  would  have  been  better  if  some  of  these 
had  never  been  written.  The  Dop  Doctor  is 
the  most  disagreeable  book  I  have  ever  read. 
Is  it  fair  to  South  Africa  to  leave  one  with  the 
impression  that  it  is  the  vilest  and  most  sordid 
country  under  the  sun  ?  After  reading  this 
novel — and  there  are  brilliant  things  in  it — I 
felt  as  if  I  had  been  spending  a  morning  in  a 
poHce-court.  And  The  Claw  left  the  same  dis- 
agreeable impression  of  vile  sordidness,  which 
is  neither  true  nor  just. 

A  modern  mother  naturally  reads  a  great  deal 
of  educational  literature.  One  of  the  most 
suggestive  educational  books  I  have  read  is 
Quick's  Educational  Reformers^  a  book  where 
one  finds  the  gist  of  all  that  has  been  done  by  the 
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great  pioneers  in  education  down  to  the  time 
of  the  seventies  or  eighties.  But  since  then  the 
world  has  gone  a  long  way  in  the  study  of  the 
child  and  his  needs.  In  America,  people  take 
children  very  seriously,  as  you  can  readily  see 
if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  come  across  a 
valuable  publication  with  the  ungraceful  name 
of  The  Pedagogical  Seminary.  But  in  Eng- 
land much  valuable  work  is  being  done  too,  and 
we  do  everything  we  can  for  our  children,  except 
in  giving  them  the  brothers  and  sisters  it  is  their 
right  to  have. 

The  books  of  Miss  Charlotte  Mason,  the 
founder  of  the  Parents'  National  Educational 
Union,  are  invaluable  for  mothers.  The  Mon- 
tessori  system,  judged  by  Madame  Montessori's 
book,  I  found  altogether  too  artificial,  too  far 
removed  from  real  life.  The  system,  like  that 
of  the  kindergarten,  is  based  on  the  necessity 
of  giving  the  child  opportunity  for  self-activity, 
but  real  life  is  not  surrounded  by  mechanical  and 
expensive  apparatus,  and  in  a  good  home  children 
can  exercise  their  powers  of  self-activity  naturally, 
without  any  artificial  aids.  There  is  no  training, 
either,  in  the  Montessori  schools  of  the  imagina- 
tion by  means  of  stories,  which  Dr.  Stanley  Hall 
considers  the  very  foundation  of  education.  It 
may  be  a  blessing  for  little  slum  children  to  be 
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taken  out  of  the  streets  and  trained  to  be  clean 
and  tidy  and  to  use  their  hands  and  brains  in 
working  with  sand  and  other  concrete  substances, 
instead  of  tearing  one  another's  hair  or  making 
mud-pies  in  the  gutter,  and  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  polluted  morally  and  physically. 
But  for  one's  own  more  fortunate  children  who 
have  the  sun  and  the  trees,  birds  and  flowers, 
running  streams  and  the  sand  of  the  seashore, 
and  a  mother  who  has  time  to  tell  them  about 
Cinderella  and  the  Three  Bears — no.  Madame 
Montessori  would  have  her  babies  learn  to  read 
and  write  at  four — and  of  course  they  can  do  it 
easily  enough — but  at  what  a  cost  ! 

Dr.  Stanley  Hall  is  nearer  the  fount  of  truth 
when  he  says  that  "  the  printed  page  must  not  be 
too  suddenly  or  too  early  thrust  between  the  child 
and  Hfe."  He,  wise  man,  would  have  us  educate  our 
children  chiefly  by  means  of  nature  and  story  until 
the  age  of  eight,  when  the  work  of  regular  school 
drill  must  begin,  and  this  only  as  a  concession  to 
civilization,  "  for  the  child  is  not  only  a  product 
of  nature,  but  a  candidate  for  a  highly  developed 
humanity."  "  Never  again  will  there  be  such 
susceptibility  to  drill  and  discipHne,  such  plasticity 
to  habituation,  or  such  ready  adjustment  to  new 
conditions.  It  is  the  age  of  external  and  mechan- 
ical training.     (From  eight  to  twelve.)     Read- 
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ing,  writing,  drawing,  manual  training,  musical 
technic,  foreign  tongues  and  their  pronunciation, 
the  manipulation  of  numbers  and  of  geometrical 
elements,  and  many  kinds  of  skill  have  now  their 
golden  hour ;  and  if  it  passes  unimproved  all 
these  can  never  be  acquired  later  without  a 
heavy  handicap  of  disadvantage  and  loss." 

We  want  to  make  our  children  not  only  useful 
but  joyful  beings,  and  so  we  must  open  as  many 
avenues  of  joy  for  them  as  lie  within  our  power. 
We  must  teach  them,  first  of  all,  to  love  life  and 
nature,  and  secondly  to  love  literature  and  to 
take  an  interest,  by  means  of  history,  in  all  that 
men  have  been  and  done,  and  we  must  train 
their  musical  sense  and  teach  them  to  admire 
and  love  all  the  beautiful  things  that  men  have 
made,  from  pictures  and  architecture,  to  china 
and  furniture.  But  above  all,  we  must  see  that 
they  are  healthy,  open-air  boys  and  girls,  with  a 
zest  for  games  and  fun. 

As  a  woman,  too,  one  reads  a  great  deal  of 
feminist  literature  from  Sex  and  Character^ 
the  rotten  fruit  of  the  mind  of  a  perverted 
German  misogynist,  to  Olive  Schreiner's  Woman 
and.  Labour^  a  book  which  seems  to  me  all 
wrong  in  its  reasoning  and  facts  and  aims.  But 
what  a  dreary  accumulation  of  false  reasoning 
and  wrong  ideals  most  of  this  feminist  literature 
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is  !  Self-assertion,  not  service,  is  the  key-note 
of  modern  feminist  ideals.  Women  are  following 
paths  that  lead  nowhere  and  the  whole  movement 
tends  towards  disintegration.  How  weary  one 
grows  of  all  this  shouting  on  the  house-tops,  and 
from  all  the  muddle-headed  argumentation  of 
restless  and  discontented  women  it  is  refreshing 
to  turn  to  the  sanity  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  who, 
while  acceding  the  right  of  women  to  develop 
their  potentialities  to  the  highest  degree,  realizes 
that  the  highest  potentialities  of  women  still  lie 
in  the  direction  of  wifehood  and  motherhood — 
that  as  wife  and  mother  she  can  serve  the  race 
as  she  can  in  no  other  way.  And  even  if  we  do 
not  marry,  we  serve  the  race  best  by  the  work 
we  do  for  the  children. 

And  from  the  study  of  feminism  one  turns 
naturally  to  the  study  of  eugenics,  a  subject 
scoffed  at  by  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  aims 
of  the  eugenists  is  superficial,  comparing  them 
to  those  of  horse-breeders,  as  if  it  were  not  an 
obvious  duty,  if  ever  there  was  one,  to  do  all  in 
our  power  for  the  future  of  the  world  by  doing 
our  best  for  the  next  generation,  before  as  well 
as  after  it  is  born.  I  should  like  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  every  intelligent  man  and  woman  the 
two  books  by  C.  W.  D.  and  Mrs.  Whetham  : 
The  Family  and  the  Nation,  and  Heredity  and  Society, 
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A  woman  is  lost  on  the  veld  who  cannot  find 
satisfaction  for  her  mind  in  the  world  of  books, 
and  she  is  almost  certain  to  develop  into  that 
dismal  spectacle,  the  discontented  wife.  Books 
are  but  a  second-hand  means  of  knowing  the 
world,  it  is  true,  but  then  they  are  the  best  fruits 
of  the  best  minds,  and  no  one  can  know  the  world 
who  has  not  also  a  knowledge  of  what  the  great 
men  and  women  of  the  past  and  present  have 
said  and  done. 

Bookishness  is  not  desirable,  but  the  privilege 
and  joy  of  being  able  to  spend  a  whole  afternoon 
or  evening  among  books  is  one  to  be  grateful  for. 
Later  on,  when  we  are  driven  and  tossed  by  the 
rush  of  events,  we  shall  look  back  on  those  quiet 
hours  which  have  doubtless  enriched  our  lives 
more  than  we  can  tell,  as  God-given  hours  of 
grace. 

The  blessings  of  loneliness  and  the  blessings 
of  illness  are  wrapped  within  the  covers  of  a 

book But  there  now!  I  hear  a  baby  crying  and 

our  business  is,  as  Carlyle  said,  "  Not  to  see  what 
lies  dimly  ahead,  but  to  do  what  lies  clearly  at 
hand."  And  babies  are  even  greater  educators, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  than  Plato  or  Dr, 
Stanley  Hall. 
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The  great  instrument  of  moral  good  is  the  imagination,  and 
poetry  administers  to  the  effect  by  acting  upon  the  cause. 
Poetry  enlarges  the  circumference  of  the  imagination  by  re- 
plenishing it  with  thoughts  of  ever  new  delight,  which  have 
the  power  of  attracting  and  assimilating  to  their  own  nature 
all  other  thoughts  and  which  form  new  intervals  and  interstices 
whose  void  for  ever  craves  fresh  food.  Poetry  strengthens  the 
faculty  which  is  the  organ  of  the  moral  nature  of  man,  in  the 
same  manner  as  exercise  strengthens  a  Hmb. 

Shelley. — A  Defence  oj  Poetry. 

ONE  must  read  poetry  on  the  veld,  if 
only  to  counterbalance  the  pots  and 
pans.  Most  of  us  forget  that  there  is 
any  poetry  on  the  veld — or  anyvv^here  else — after 
we  have  passed  the  golden  age  of  romance.  The 
pots  and  pans  absorb  us,  deadening  imagination 
and  stifling  aspiration — not  necessarily  pots  of 
iron  and  pans  of  brass,  for  just  as  often  they  are 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  wife  of  the  poor  man — 
poor  thing,  who  can  blame  her  ? — is  absorbed 
in  the  impossible  task  of  trying  to  feed  six 
mouths  on  twenty  shillings  a  week,  the  wife  of 
the  rich  man  becomes  absorbed  in  the  gHtter  of 
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superficial  things,  forgetting  that  it  is  only  the 
inexpensive  things  of  life  that  bring  happiness 
and  preserve  the  soul  from  death  ;  and  all  life 
without  poetry  is  nothing  but  pots  and  pans, 
even  though  they  be  beaten  into  motor-cars  and 
palaces. 

It  is  the  rich,  I  notice,  v^ho  talk  most  about  the 
expensiveness  of  life,  and  especially  of  children, 
who  are  poetry  itself  come  to  life.  Why  ? 
Because  riches  have  killed  the  spirit  of  poetry  and 
deformed  the  imagination,  blinding  the  soul  to 
truth  and  beauty  and  therefore  to  comparative 
values,  making  motor-cars  and  palaces  seem  of 
more  import  than  children  and  flowers  and  all 
things  that  bring  us  close  to  God. 

The  pursuit  of  pleasure  may  be  a  revolt  against 
the  commonplace,  but  the  mistake  we  make  is  in 
trying  to  find  escape  in  common  external  things, 
instead  of  learning  the  lesson  that  poets  and  saints 
have  taught  us — that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  within  !  "  Life  is  short,"  we  reiterate,  and 
yet  we  waste  untold  energy  in  the  effort  to  escape 
from  our  responsibilities,  to  ourselves  as  well  as 
the  world.  But  there  comes  a  time  when  Life 
takes  us  in  hand  and  deals  severely  with  us  until, 
if  there  is  any  good  thing  in  us,  we  arise  humbled 
and  penitent,  and  then  we  begin  to  understand 
what  Ruskin  calls  the  "art  of  joy  and  humble 
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life — the  life  of  domestic  affection  and  domestic 
peace,  full  of  sensitiveness  to  all  elements  of  cost- 
less and  kind  pleasure  ;  therefore  chiefly  to  the 
loveliness  of  the  natural  v^rorld.''  It  is  after  we 
have  learned  to  do  v^ithout  the  v^^orld  that  we  find 
most  to  enjoy  in  it,  because  then  we  have  learned 
to  discriminate  and  to  feed  daintily  at  the  banquet 
of  life. 

The  poetic  outlook  gives  us,  too,  a  philosophy 
of  life.  It  teaches  us  the  reasonableness  of  joy 
and,  like  a  magnet,  attracts  all  that  is  lovely  and 
good,  because  our  eyes  are  opened  to  life's  possi- 
bilities and  to  the  realization  that  life — ordinary 
everyday  life — is  neither  dull  nor  humdrum  unless 
we,  in  our  blindness  and  poverty  of  soul,  make  it  so. 
The  poets  for  ever  try  to  bring  this  truth  home  to 
mankind.  Emerson  said  that  "  Our  first  journeys 
discover  to  us  the  indifference  of  places,"  and 
Shakespeare  that  "  All  places  that  the  eye  of 
heaven  visits  are  to  the  wise  man  ports  and 
happy  havens,"  and  Browning  that  the  problem 
of  Hfe  for  us  all  is  "  not  to  fancy  what  were  fair 
in  life,  providing  it  could  be,  but  finding  first  what 
may  be,  find  how  to  make  it  fair  up  to  our  means." 
All  life  is  drab-coloured  until  it  glows  with  the 
spirit  of  poetry.  Unless  our  hearts  can  sing  with 
the  lark  and  rejoice  with  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars,  unless  our  spirits  can  respond  to  all  that  is 
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beautiful  in  the  world,  we  can  hardly  help  be- 
coming poor  in  spirit  and  mean  in  thought.  Our 
outlook  narrows,  we  trouble  about  trifles  and 
become  curious  and  critical  and  severe  in  our 
judgment  of  others,  instead  of  just  loving  them  ; 
for  people  need  poetry  as  well  as  religion  in  their 
lives  to  keep  them  kind. 

And  so  we  grow  old  in  spirit  before  we  grow  old 
in  years,  unless  indeed,  we  daily  renew  our  youth 
at  the  fount  of  beauty.  And  if  the  actual  reading 
with  the  eye  of  the  works  of  the  poets  is  not 
essential,  undoubtedly  it  helps  to  make  us  see 
more  clearly  and  feel  more  truly.  We  open 
Browning  or  Shelley  and  we  find,  instead  of 
being  in  a  wilderness,  that  we  are  in  an  enchanted 
land  and  that  here — even  here — ^we  are  on  holy 
ground.  We  remember  the  "  pale  people  of 
towns  "  condemned  to  dwell  in  narrow  streets, 
and  thank  God  for  the  space  and  sunshine  and 
flowers  and  the  simple  heavenly  joys  of  life, 
while  we  pray  to  be  forgiven  for  our  ingratitude. 
In  the  space  and  sunshine  of  the  veld  we  feel 
we  have  reom  to  grow,  unless  indeed,  we  are 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  very  things  that  should  in- 
spire us  to  fresh  effort  and  higher  aims.  Poetry 
in  our  lives  means  idealism — it  means  hitching 
our  waggon  to  a  star. 

Poetry  strews  the  path  of  Ufe  with  flowers, 
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but  that  does  not  mean  that  it  shuts  out  life's 
sorrow  and  tragedy  and  pathos,  for  poetry  teaches 
us  that  in  hfe  there  must  be  harmony  as  well  as 
melody — without  sorrow  there  would  be  no 
nobility,  without  suffering  there  would  be  no 
sympathy,  without  the  sorrow  of  parting  there 
would  be  no  joy  in  meeting  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  love  without  pain  : 

"  Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought ;  " 

said  Shelley,  but  he  also  said  : 

"  O  Wind, 
If  Winter  comes  can  Spring  be  far  behind  ?  " 

And  there  is  an  echo  of  Shelley  in  Mrs.  Meynell's 
verses  : 

"  Although  my  life  is  left  so  dim 
The  morning  crowns  the  Mountain-rim  : 
Joy  is  not  gone  from  summer  skies, 
Nor  innocence  from  children's  eyes, 
And  all  these  things  are  part  of  him. 

He  is  not  banished,  for  the  showers 
Yet  wake  this  green  warm  earth  of  ours. 
How  can  the  summer  but  be  sweet  i 
I  shall  not  have  him  at  my  feet, 
And  yet  my  feet  are  on  the  flowers." 

And  it  is  just  this  note  of  sadness — tender  and 
sweet — and  sometimes  even   the  deep   note  of 
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tragedy,  singing  through  all  the  finest  poetry 
that  appeals  to  what  is  best  in  us — our  love  of 
what  is  true — and  it  is  this  recognition  of  the 
sadness  as  well  as  of  the  gladness  of  Hfe  that  keeps 
our  hearts  young  and  fresh  and  free  from  that 
canker  of  callousness  that  destroys  the  humanity 
of  all  who  are  indifferent  and  selfish  and  frivolous. 
It  may  be  good  to  forget  our  own  sorrows,  but 
never  to  forget  those  of  others.  The  most 
poetic  figure  that  ever  trod  this  sacred  earth 
was,  we  must  remember,  a  "  Man  of  Sorrows." 
This  intermingling  in  life  of  pain  and  joy  is  the 
very  key-note  of  poetry.  The  poet,  the  artist  and 
the  musician  are  for  ever  reiterating  the  truth 
of  the  livableness  of  life — the  world,  they  tell  us, 
is  not  a  dull  place  unless  we  look  at  it  with  dull 
minds. 

All  true  poetry  is  a  protest  against  materialism  ; 
a  protest  against  a  clinging  to  the  flesh-pots  of 
luxurious  living  ;  a  protest  against  a  filling  of  life 
with  small,  mean  things.  We  can  no  more  do 
without  poetry — and  here  I  use  the  word  in  its 
widest  sense — than  we  can  do  without  religion. 
You  cannot  indeed  stir  the  religious  life  without 
the  aid  of  the  poetic  feelings,  for  the  beginning 
of  religion  lies  in  a  recognition  of  the  beauty  of 
holiness.  Poetry  and  Religion — both  are  born 
of  a  sense  of  wonder  and  of  mystery.     The  poet 
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in  his  feelings  for  the  beauty  of  a  daisy  knows 
that  that  beauty  is  only  a  symbol  of  something 
more  beautiful  beyond  and  above.  He  is  ever 
feeling  in  the  darkness  for  the  hand  of  God,  even 
when,  like  Shelley,  he  believes  himself  to  be  an 
atheist.  And  we,  in  our  little  lives,  busy  with 
material  things,  need  his  help  more  and  more  as 
life  goes  on  and  the  trappings  of  the  world  tighten 
round  us.  I  have  often  thought  how  sad  a  thing 
it  is  to  see  women  whom  I  have  known  many 
years  entirely  absorbed  in  domestic  and  social 
affairs,  very  busy,  very  dutiful,  very  well-dressed 
and  quite  charming,  but  spiritually  dead  because 
they  have  lost  all  interest  in  the  beautiful  things 
they  did  seem  to  care  for  a  little,  even  if  super- 
ficially, in  the  days  of  their  youth.  In  our 
childhood  we  have  all  been  poets  and  artists  and 
musicians — that  is,  we  have  all  loved  simple 
poetry  and  pictures  and  melody  and  had  a 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  lives  of  other  people 
and  of  animals.  But  we  lose  our  hold  on  the 
inspirations  of  childhood  because  our  grasp  is  not 
strongenoughtowithstandthe  pressure  of  material 
things  and  a  soul-deadening  education. 

And  more  especially  do  we  need  to  keep  this 
spirit,  this  responsive  and  receptive  attitude  of 
mind,  alive  on  the  veld  where,  because  of  our 
isolation,  we  are  too  ready  to  believe  in  our  duller 
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moments,  that  life  is  dreary  and  to  sigh,  Hke 
Mariana,  that  we  are  aweary — aweary  with  what 
we  think  is  the  unevent fulness  of  life.  One 
needs  to  cultivate  this  spirit  carefully,  to  keep 
one's  vision  clear  from  the  dust  of  the  world, 
on  the  veld  as  much  as  in  the  heart  of  London — 
nay  more  than  in  the  heart  of  London,  for  there, 
with  all  its  dirt  and  squalor,  the  stones  echo  with 
the  footsteps  of  the  poets  who  have  lived  and 
sung  amid  its  fogs  and  clamour.  And  in  Africa 
when  we  think  of  London  we  think  also  of 

"  Shakespeare,  Sidney,  Spenser,  and  the  rest 
Who  make  our  land  an  island  of  the  blest." 

It  is  to  the  poets  that  we  owe  much  of 
our  love  of  English  count ry-Hfe  ;  we  love  to 
hear  the  lowing  of  cows  and  the  crowing  of 
cocks  as  we  also  love  the  song  of  the  lark  and 
nightingale,  not  only  for  their  own  sakes  but  be- 
cause the  lowing  of  cows  is  associated  with  Gray 
and  the  crowing  of  cocks  with  Shakespeare,  just 
as  the  lark  is  associated  with  Shelley,  the  nightin- 
gale with  Keats,  and  daifodils  with  Wordsworth 
and  Herrick. 

In  South  Africa  the  spirit  of  poetry  has  been 
stifled  by  race  strife  and  politics  and  the  lust  of 
gain,  but  South  Africa  has  at  least  one  adopted 
son,  Mr.  A.  S.  Cripps,  who  is  a  true  poet,  although 
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not  one  who  will  ever  be  popular.  A  South 
African  St.  Francis  is  he,  who,  for  love  of  God 
and  all  weak,  helpless  creatures,  has  renounced 
all  that  men  hold  dear,  to  bring  light  to  those 
that  sit  in  darkness — a  negrophile,  if  you  like, 
but  scornful  with  a  righteous  scorn,  of  those  who 
use  their  strength  to  exploit  for  their  own  greedy 
ends  the  weakness  of  the  black  man. 

"  With  sjambok  for  your  minister  you  teach  ? 
A  Christ  of  stripes  you  preach  ? 
With  lash  for  talisman  you  exorcise 
That  which  your  God  defies  ?  ** 

Such  words  might  well  make  the  white  man  blush. 
Or  again  : 

"  Sing  not  *  Alas '  for  a  starving  land, 
For  a  tax  to  pay  with  an  empty  hand  ! 
To  slave  in  a  mine  may  be  evil  cheer — 
But  the  end  of  a  life  is  always  near  ! 

Save  an  '  Alas '  for  the  strong  and  Free 
That  were  curst  with  the  weak  man*s  company  ! 
They  robbed  as  lightly  as  they  drew  their  breath — 
My  God  !    Are  they  dead  with  the  second  death  ?  " 

In  the  African  world  of  Mr.  Cripps,  it  is  man 
— the  white  man — who  alone  is  vile.  His  is  a 
mediaeval,  mystical  mind  which  sees  visions  and 
communes  with  the  saints,  and  reading  his  poetry 
has  the  same  effect  upon  one  as  reading  The 
Little    Flowers    of  St,    Francis.     We    people    of 
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more  modern  outlook  may  not  always  be  capable 
of  responding  to  the  mysticism  of  Mr.  Cripps, 
but  we  cannot  but  feel  the  magic  of  true  poetry 
in  such  lines  as  these  : 

"  They  do  their  best  so  lightly,  bird  and  sun, 
But  all  my  struggling  leaves  my  best  undone  :  " 

or  in  the  little  poem  called  "  At  Night  :  (nearing 
home)  " : 

"  The  wind  in  my  parched  mouth  is  sweet, 
As  fresh  a  wind  as  ever  blew, 
The  earth  is  quick  beneath  my  feet, 
Her  strength  leaps  up  to  make  them  new. 
O'er  the  last  hill  J  buoyant  go, 
With  joy  that  mounts  at  every  stride. 
To  reach  my  Flock,  my  Fold  below — 
Hub  of  the  merry  world  so  wide.'* 

There  indeed  is  the  joy  that  only  a  poetic  spirit 
could  feel  in  simple  things. 

Does  not  the  burden  of  the  day  seem  lighter, 
does  one  not  go  about  the  day's  work  in  a  more 
joyous  spirit  when  one  has  sipped  ere  beginning 
of  the  wine  of  poetry,  or  of  beautiful  prose  ? 
The  images  that  float  in  the  mind  make  rainbows 
of  toil  and  turn  drudgery  into  a  revel.  Who 
could  but  rejoice  after  reading,  for  instance, 
such  a  passage  as  this  from  Francis  Thompson's 
essay  on  Shelley  :  "  Know  you  what  it  is  to  be  a 
child  ?     It  is  to  be  something  very  different  from 
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the  man  of  to-day.  It  is  to  have  a  spirit  yet 
streaming  from  the  waters  of  baptism  ;  it  is  to 
believe  in  love,  to  believe  in  loveliness,  to  believe 
in  belief,  it  is  to  be  so  little  that  the  elves  can  reach 
to  w^hisper  in  your  ear  ;  it  is  to  turn  pumpkins 
into  coaches,  and  mice  into  horses,  lowness  into 
loftiness,  and  nothing  into  everything,  for  each 
child  has  its  fairy  godmother  in  its  own  soul ;  it 
is  to  live  in  a  nutshell  and  to  count  yourself  the 
king  of  infinite  space  ;   it  is 

"  To  see  a  world  in  a  grain  of  sand, 
And  a  heaven  in  a  wild  flower, 
Hold  infinity  in  the  palm  of  your  hand, 
And  eternity  in  an  hour  :  " 

Francis  Thompson  says  that  both  as  poet 
and  as  man  Shelley  was  "  essentially  a  child." 
But  is  it  not  just  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
child  in  all  great  creators  that  makes  us  love  them 
most  ? 

The  exuberance  of  the  child — that  joy  in  life 
which  is  the  gift  of  the  gods  to  the  child — 
is  found  in  the  pictures  of  Raphael,  of  Rubens 
and  of  Reynolds,  in  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven 
and  the  impromptus  of  Schumann,  as  well  as  in 
the  poems  of  Shelley  and  Keats  and  Browning. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  talks  indeed  of  Browning's 
"  kicking  up  of  the  heel  "  in  somewhat  a  de- 
rogatory sense.     But  is  it  not  just  those  joyous 
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outbursts  of  his — even  if  they  do  seem  somewhat 
irresponsible — that  make  us  love  him  as  w^e  do. 
People  who  met  Browning  were  struck  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  simple,  kind-hearted  man,  quite 
unconscious  of  any  pretensions  to  greatness — 
for  his  was  the  heart  of  the  eternal  child.  And 
there  is  the  same  spirit  of  joyous  inconsequence, 
which  is  but  another  name  for  a  sense  of  humour, 
in  the  music  of  Beethoven.  I  was  once  listening 
to  the  Joachim  Quartette  playing  something  quite 
serious  of  Beethoven's,  and  in  front  sat  an  elderly 
couple  following  the  music  with  understanding. 
Suddenly  Beethoven  burst  into  two  bars  of  sheer 
animal  spirits,  a  wild  kicking  up  of  the  heels, 
quite  inconsequent,  and  the  old  people  looked 
at  one  another  and  laughed  with  delight,  and  I 
saw  that  the  hearts  of  those  two  were  kept  young 
and  fresh  by  their  mutual  love  of  beautiful 
music.  They  could  not  have  laughed  as  they 
did  if  they  had  not  kept  alive  the  child  in  their 
hearts. 

And  so,  let  us  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  poets  that 
we  too  may  keep  the  child  alive  in  our  hearts. 
God  has  given  us  the  gift  of  imagination,  and  it 
is  this  gift,  which  finds  expression  in  music  and 
poetry,  that  lifts  us  above  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
that  lifts  us  up  until  we  touch  the  feet  of  the 
saints  and  hear  the  song  of  the  angels,  that  gives 
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us  the  wings  of  the  dove  to  carry  us  away  from 
the  pots  and  pans  of  life. 

As  Francis  Thompson  says,  in  Nature^ s  Immor- 
tality, '*  Dew  but  your  eyes  with  the  euphrasy 
of  fancy,  and  purge  your  ears  with  the  poets' 
singing  ;  then,  to  the  ear  within  the  ear,  and  the 
eye  within  the  eye,  shall  come  the  green  of  the 
ever-vernal  forests,  the  babble  of  the  imperishable 
streams.  For  within  this  life  of  ache  and  dread, 
like  the  greenness  in  the  rain,  like  the  solace  in 
the  tear,  we  may  have  each  of  us  a  dreamful 
Sicily.  And  since  we  can  project  it  where  we 
will,  for  me,  seeking  those  '  sweet  dreams,  and 
health,  and  quiet  breath,'  for  me  perchance, 
Sicily  may  be  " — the  Africa  veld. 


BOOK    II 
WANDERINGS  HERE  AND  THERE 


A    HOLIDAY   TREK 

THERE   are  many  diiferences  of  opinion 
as  to  what  constitutes  an  ideal  holiday, 
but  every  one  agrees  that  at  least  one 
good  holiday  in  the  year  is  essential  to  mind  and 
body.     The  most  stay-at-home  people  nowadays 
have  their  annual  jaunt. 

The  words  "  gadabout  "  and  "  globe-trotter  " 
are  modern  expressions  of  contempt,  typifying 
a  certain  present-day  spirit  of  restlessness,  whose 
devotees  Hke  to  be  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
and  to  pose  as  "  travelled  "  persons.  From  their 
superior  elevation  they  designate  more  restful 
beings  as  "  provincial,"  "  narrow*,"  or  as  having 
"  seen  nothing  of  the  world."  They  forget  that 
it  is  not  the  fact  of  having  been  here  or  there  that 
counts,  but  the  eye  and  mind  with  which  one 
sees  and  knows.  The  Philistine  goes  to  Italy  and 
returns  a  Phihstine.  Mrs.  Gaskell  could  produce 
a  classic  from  her  knowledge  of  one  little  English 
village.  Some  of  the  most  cultured  people  I 
know  have  never  been  out  of  England.  To  be 
well  read  invariably  implies  a  culture  which  is 
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by  no  means  a  sine  qua  non  of  travel.  In  fact, 
Emerson  held  that  it  was  for  want  of  self-culture 
that  men  made  idols  of  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  that 
we  may  safely  travel  only  if  we  are  first  firmly 
rooted  at  home.  Emerson's  views  are  certainly 
comforting  to  those  of  us  whose  circumstances 
preclude  much  straying  from  home,  but,  never- 
theless, most  of  us  take  the  opportunity  of  travel 
when  it  comes.  Who  ever  refuses  a  holiday  and 
the  change  to  fresh  scenes  which  a  holiday  im- 
plies ?  Who  will  deny  its  beneficial  influence, 
if  only  as  a  reminder  that  "  Behind  the  mountain 
there  are  also  people."  We  are  all  apt  to  forget 
those  other  people  as  we  move  round  and  round 
in  our  own  little  circle,  and  the  temptation  is 
particularly  strong  in  a  new  country  sparsely 
inhabited,  where  one's  personal  interests  are  not 
balanced,  in  spite  of  themselves,  by  a  multiplicity 
of  others. 

In  South  Africa  the  recognized  holiday  resorts 
are  few,  and  the  State  does  not  encourage 
travelling.  Excessive  railway  fares  and  the  draw- 
backs attendant  on  travelling  other  than  first 
class  are  not  conducive  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  thus  one  door  by  which  people's 
views  are  widened  is  partially  closed.  One  thinks 
with  envy  of  the  more  fortunate  New  Zealanders, 
who  for  £6  can  travel  to  any  parts  of  their  country 
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during  a  period  of  six  weeks.  Luckily,  however, 
we  have  other  means  of  travelling  than  by  rail, 
and  it  is  just  those  parts  of  South  Africa — putting 
the  Falls  out  of  the  question — which  the  railway 
has  not  yet  reached  that  appeal  most  to  one 
brought  up  amidst  European  civilization. 

I  greeted  with  delight,  therefore,  the  suggestion 
of  Swaziland  as  a  holiday  field.  The  fascination 
of  an  expedition  to  a  barbaric  country  is  perhaps 
only  fully  appreciated  by  the  European  to  whom 
the  concomitant  inconveniences  add  to  the  fun. 
Winter  was  the  time  for  such  an  expedition,  the 
rains  in  summer  causing  roads  and  rivers  to 
become  impassable. 

When  we  told  our  neighbours  that  we  con- 
templated a  holiday  in  Swaziland  they  said  :  "  Are 
you  not  afraid  of  being  killed  ?  "  Rumours  of 
Swazi  risings  die  but  to  revive  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  dwell  on  the  Swaziland  border. 

Our  starting-point  was  some  twelve  miles  from 
the  border,  and  our  mode  of  travelling  was  three- 
fold— on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  by  waggon. 
When  we  tired  of  one  we  resorted  to  the  other. 
In  these  days  of  motors,  to  find  pleasure  in  travel- 
ling by  foot  or  by  waggon  seems  archaic.  It  is  a 
fine  thing,  no  doubt,  to  see  the  country  as  a 
panorama  from  a  motor,  but  the  brain  cannot 
assimilate  the  impressions  of  a  panorama  for  many 
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hours  consecutively,  whereas  one  can  go  on 
assimilating  impressions  all  day  long  going  at  the 
slow  pace  which  is  out  of  date  except  in  roadless 
wilds.  The  motor  enthusiast  is  always  bent  on 
"  getting  there  "  and  misses  the  joys  of  the  road- 
side. To  stop  where  and  when  one  wills ;  to 
linger  at  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  flower,  a  strange 
living  creature,  or  a  striking  view  ;  to  branch  off 
on  inviting  bypaths ;  to  feel  for  once  that  a 
leisurely  life  is  yours,  and  that  time  does  not 
matter,  are  pleasures  of  which  the  motorist  knows 
nothing. 

Our  party  consisted  only  of  my  husband  and 
myself.  We  took  with  us  four  boys,  a  tent- 
waggon  and  ten  mules,  three  horses  for  riding, 
a  tattered  old  tent,  mats  for  the  floor,  beds,  table, 
chairs,  and  washing  and  cooking  utensils.  Our 
cups,  saucers  and  plates  were  of  enamelled  ware, 
which  I  soon  regretted,  for  I  found  that  food  is 
all  but  unpalatable  when  such  means  are  used 
to  its  service.  As  for  tea  and  coffee — well,  they 
turn  into  something  quite  different.  You  in- 
variably burn  your  lips  in  the  first  attempt  to 
obtain  nourishment,  then  you  wait  for  the  liquid 
to  cool  and  finally  your  appetite  disappears  in 
impatience  and  you  call  for  water  in  preference. 
Next  time  I  will  risk  broken  china.  We  were 
saved  from  having  to  subsist  on  tinned  meats  by 
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a  friendly  farmer  telling  us  before  we  started  that 
if  we  came  upon  some  sheep  he  had,  wintering 
in  the  country,  we  were  to  give  orders  to  his  herd 
to  kill  one  for  us.  We  found  the  sheep,  and  with 
the  addition  of  chickens  which  we  bought  from 
natives,  and  occasional  game,  we  fared  not  too 
badly.  Bread  was  our  difficulty.  After  the  first 
supply  was  finished  I  could  only  make  scones  and 
cook  them  on  a  frying-pan  over  the  fire.  They 
were  seldom  successful — except  in  places — and 
we  ate  them  by  a  process  of  selection,  discarding 
the  doughy  parts. 

Swaziland  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  of  rocks 
and  bush,  and,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
of  low-lying  bush  veld  where  the  lion,  zebra  and 
crocodile  still  claim  a  corner  of  South  Africa  as 
their  own.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  one  who 
has  not  travelled  in  untrodden  ways  what  the 
so-called  roads  are  like  ;  they  are  simply  rough 
waggon-tracks,  seldom  used.  One  follows  the 
path  of  least  resistance  and  dodges  through  rocks, 
boulders  and  loose  stones,  varied  by  deep  ruts 
and  cavernous  holes.  Frequently,  before  we 
could  proceed,  the  road  had  Hterally  to  be  made, 
and  the  very  first  day,  while  ascending  a  steep, 
stony  hill,  the  waggon  stuck  fast,  and  everything 
had  to  be  off-loaded  and  carried  to  the  hill-top. 
Towards  nightfall,  while  crossing  a  muddy  spruit 
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with  a  particularly  steep  ascent  rising  abruptly 
from  the  water  on  the  further  side,  and  half  of 
the  road  washed  away,  the  waggon  stuck  fast 
again.  As  it  was  late,  and  the  animals  were  tired, 
we  resolved  to  leave  the  waggon  in  the  spruit  and 
to  camp  out  further  up  the  hill.  We  were  close 
to  the  Swaziland  border,  a  conspicuous  hill  known 
as  Belskop  being  the  landmark.  We  did  not  put 
up  the  tent,  but  preferred  to  camp  under  the 
shelter  of  a  mass  of  huge  rocks.  As  soon  as  the 
sun  went  down  the  air  became  icily  cold  and  we 
had  to  wrap  ourselves  in  coats  and  rugs  while  we 
had  our  evening  meal. 

Sleeping  out  of  doors  for  the  first  time  was 
to  me  quite  an  exciting  experience.  The  silence 
of  the  veld  came  down  upon  us  with  the  setting 
of  the  sun.  One  found  oneself  listening  to  the 
stillness.  Soon  a  light  wind  sprang  up,  and  as  it 
rose  and  fell  the  noise  of  a  stream  rushing  over  a 
rocky  bed  came  and  died  away.  The  stars 
twinkled  and  the  moon  shone  with  a  brilli- 
ance that  precluded  sleep  for  some  hours. 
In  the  morning  I  was  surprised  to  find  my 
bed  white  with  frost,  and  the  water  left  overnight 
in  basins  and  buckets  frozen,  particularly  as  I 
had  not  been  aware  of  extreme  cold  during  the 
night,  and  the  wind  blowing  on  my  face  I  had 
only  found  delicious. 
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It  was  eleven  before  we  were  ready  to  start 
next  day,  for  the  waggon  had  literally  to  be  dug 
out  of  the  spruit  and  a  new  road  made  for  twenty 
yards  beyond.  We  ascended  Belskop  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and  then,  coming  to  a  turn  in  the  road, 
Swaziland  suddenly  burst  into  view.  What  a 
glorious  sight  it  was !  Hill  and  valley  stretched 
for  mile  upon  mile,  immense  rocks  and  thick 
bush  breaking  up  the  landscape,  and  here  and 
there  a  glint  of  water  ;  and  the  whole  bathed  in 
that  marvellous  rosy  glow,  fading  away  in  a  blue- 
grey  mist,  which  seems  peculiar  to  South  Africa,, 
and  which  in  winter  absolves  the  barest  veld 
from  ugliness.  The  dried-up  winter  grass  clothed 
in  sunlight  takes  upon  itself  a  harmony  and  glory 
of  colour  that  fills  one  with  wonder  and  joy. 

We  considered  the  descent  of  Belskop  an  achieve- 
ment, for  we  had  been  told  by  an  experienced 
transport-rider  that  we  should  find  it  impossible 
with  a  waggon,  the  road  having  been  practically 
out  of  use  since  the  war.  Besides  being  very 
steep,  it  was  so  rough  that  pick  and  spade  had 
to  be  used  and  large  stones  cleared  away  con- 
tinually, and  we  made  little  progress  that  day. 
Again  we  slept  out  of  doors,  under  the  shelter 
of  a  gigantic  rock.  An  icy  wind  made  it  rather 
difficult  to  keep  warm.  In  the  morning  I  was 
awakened  bv  the  twilterin?  of  a  small  bird  in  a 
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bush  close  by,  which  was  followed  by  the  harsh 
cry  of  a  large  ibis  which  alighted  on  the  rock 
above,  and  peered  inquisitively  at  us.  To  have 
strange  birds  flying  over  one's  head  was  ample 
compensation  for  a  somewhat  shivery  night. 
That  morning,  again,  the  waggon  refused  to  move 
further  while  ascending  the  next  hill.  This  time 
two  handsome  Swazis  came  to  our  assistance  and 
shortened  the  delay  by  helping  to  off-load. 
During  these  interruptions,  being  only  a  woman, 
I  could  contribute  nothing  but  advice,  and  that 
it  was  frequently  followed — as  a  pis  alter  but  with 
success — reassured  me  that  women  often  see 
practical  details,  even  regarding  things  outside 
their  province,  that  men  overlook. 

As  we  were  starting  off  I  witnessed  an  instance 
of  Kafir  hardihood.  The  mules  plunged  forward 
with  a  sudden  spurt,  and  the  "  voorlooper " 
tripped  and  fell  under  their  feet.  I  shouted  to 
the  others  to  stop  the  waggon,  but  they  appeared 
not  to  hear,  and  the  boy  rolled  out  after  four 
mules  had  been  over  him,  jumped  up  and  resumed 
his  work  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  nor  did  the 
others  make  any  comment. 

At  the  river  Umpilusi  we  decided  to  stop  for  a 
few  days.  We  found  a  ruined  store,  destroyed 
during  the  war,  surrounded  by  a  thick  plantation 
of  wattles  whose  yellow  clusters  gave  out  a  de- 
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licious  scent,  and  under  these  we  pitched  our 
tent.  We  spent  our  days  in  a  leisurely  way — we 
read,  we  bathed  in  the  river,  icy  cold  as  it  was, 
we  explored  the  neighbourhood  and  we  received 
the  visits  of  natives.  We  had  brought  a  few 
Kafir  stores  with  us,  because  we  thought  it  would 
be  good  fun  to  do  a  little  trading.  But  half  an 
hour's  store-keeping  converted  us  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  not  a  white  man's  work,  and  that  the 
sooner  we  leave  such  undignified  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood  to  the  Asiatic  the  better.  It  may 
be  that  he  recognized  we  were  novices,  but, 
instead  of  the  attitude  of  respect  to  which  we 
had  been  accustomed,  the  Kafir  as  a  customer 
assumed  a  tone  of  familiarity  that  immediately 
awakened  a  feeling  of  racial  antipathy.  I  have 
since  been  told  by  experienced  store-keepers  that 
they  never  "  stand  any  nonsense,"  so  I  conclude 
our  customers  were  simply  taking  advantage  of 
our  weakness.  The  Swazi  has  httle  money  to 
spend,  not  being  addicted  to  work,  and  as  the 
hut  tax  had  recently  been  due  we  found  him 
loath  to  part  with  a  shilling.  Sometimes  he 
would  squat  on  the  ground  for  an  hour,  ap- 
parently meditating  the  purchase  of  a  blanket 
or  a  Jew's-harp,  and  finally,  without  even  a 
"  Hlala  kahle,"  walk  away.  Mouth-organs  and 
looking-glasses    were    our    most   coveted   wares. 
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Before  going  on  further,  we  seriously  meditated 
burying  our  stores,  but  we  decided  not  to  do  so 
as  we  wanted  to  be  free  to  come  back  by  another 
route. 

The  Swazi  women  are  handsome  creatures, 
with  pleasing  faces.  The  men  are  of  a  more 
forbidding  aspect  and  the  majority  are  simply 
fierce,  wild-looking  savages. 

Our  next  goal  was  the  river  Hlambinyati.  On 
the  first  day's  trek  darkness  began  to  come  down 
upon  us  just  as  we  reached  a  spruit  which  was 
impossible  to  ford  with  tired  animals.  We  were 
compelled  to  outspan,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
suitableness  of  the  land — nothing  but  hills  and 
water.  There  was  no  spot  level  enough  on  which 
to  pitch  a  tent,  and  to  sleep  near  water  in  winter 
is  out  of  the  question.  We  therefore  resolved 
to  sleep  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  preferring  wind 
to  the  damp  cold  of  a  lower  level.  When  we 
tried  to  erect  bedsteads,  however,  we  found  that 
nothing  would  keep  them  from  wobbling,  so  we 
placed  the  mattresses  on  the  ground,  sloping 
downwards.  It  was  not  a  bed  of  roses.  The 
slope  was  so  great  that  keeping  one's  head  on  the 
pillow  was  an  impossibility,  and  I  felt  that  at  any 
moment  I  might  go  tobogganing  down  the  hill ; 
moreover,  the  ground  was  lumpy,  the  mules  and 
horses  came  wandering  round,  munching  in  my 
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ear,  and  I  could  not  be  persuaded  that  they  might 
not  walk  over  me.  It  sounded  wild  and  strange 
in  the  darkness  to  hear  the  monotonous  chant  of  a 
few  belated  Swazis  as  they  trotted  home  to  their 
kraals.  What  an  extraordinary  carrying  power 
the  voice  of  the  native  has  ! 

Next  day  we  reached  the  Hlambinyati,  and 
there  we  pitched  our  tent  for  ten  days,  amongst 
eucalyptus,  wattle,  orange  and  peach  trees, 
surrounding  another  ruin.  The  trees  sang  with 
the  voices  of  canaries.  A  large  hornbill  visited 
us  more  than  once,  and  the  duiker  often  started 
up  in  the  long  grass  at  our  feet. 

There  are  very  few  Dutch  in  Swaziland,  but 
not  far  from  our  camp  there  was  a  Dutchman's 
house,  where  we  immediately  called,  according 
to  Boer  etiquette.  Our  host  had  been  a  "  joiner," 
and  he  told  us  his  story.  Seeing  the  folly  of 
prolonging  the  war  he  had  surrendered,  in  re- 
cognition of  which  step  his  countrymen  had 
burned  his  house  and  shot  his  wife's  brother,  after 
which  he  had  gone  over  to  the  English  entirely. 
He  was  a  patriarchal  type  of  Boer,  and  there  was 
something  pathetic  in  the  state  of  squalid  dis- 
comfort to  which  he  was  reduced.  The  comfort- 
less, mud-floor  dwelling,  with  no  attempt  at 
decoration  beyond  some  grocers'  calendars  on  the 
walls,  seemed  out  of  keeping  with  the  dignified, 
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courteous  demeanour  of  the  man.  The  children, 
down  to  a  mite  or  two,  trooped  forward  and  held 
out  grimy  little  hands.  I  went  into  a  tiny, 
windowless  bedroom  to  see  the  vrouw,  a  sweet- 
faced  woman,  who  was  in  bed  with  a  baby  a  day 
or  two  old,  having  had  no  one  to  nurse  her  but 
her  husband  and  children.  There  is  nothing  that 
strikes  an  Englishwoman  with  more  amazement 
in  this  land  of  surprises  than  the  casual  way  in 
which  Boer  women  accept  these  events.  We 
admire  their  pluck,  but  there  is  another  side  to 
the  picture.  Doctors  on  the  veld  say  that  the 
number  of  women  who  lose  their  lives  for  want 
of  proper  attendance  is  appalling  ;  one  doctor 
quoted  the  figures  to  me  as  17  per  cent.  We 
had  hardly  got  back  to  our  tent  when  our  visit 
was  returned,  in  the  manner  of  royalty,  by  our 
Dutch  friend.  He  told  us  of  a  Kafir  path  on  the 
hills  to  Mbabane,  the  capital,  making  the  distance 
only  ten  miles. 

After  a  day's  rest  we  started  by  this  path  for 
Mbabane,  beginning  by  a  steep  ascent  of  five  or 
six  hundred  feet.  The  ascent  was  easy,  but  the 
suddenness  of  the  fall  on  the  other  side  compelled 
us  to  lead  the  horses.  To  stumble  down  a  stony 
path  descending  abruptly  for  500  feet,  leading  a 
horse  and  hampered  by  a  riding-skirt,  and  a 
blazing  sun  overhead,  was  not  exactly  enjoyable. 
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But  we  had  a  glorious  view  of  wild,  rocky 
hills  glowing  with  sunlight,  of  wooded  kloofs, 
of  running  water  and  innumerable  tree-ferns. 
Swaziland  has  been  called  the  **  Scotland  of  South 
Africa,"  but  Scotland's  is  the  cold  beauty  of  the 
North,  while  Swaziland's  is  the  beauty  of  the 
South,  warm  and  full  of  colour — not  the  brilliant 
colours  of  the  tropics,  but  the  delicate  tints  of 
mother-of-pearl  and  opal. 

We  had  to  walk  our  horses  most  of  the  way, 
for  the  path  led  up  and  down  hill,  across  river 
and  spruit,  through  tall  grass  and  along  precipitous 
mountain  sides.  In  the  valleys  butterflies  flashed 
in  the  sun,  witnesses  to  the  warmth  of  the  winter 
climate.  As  we  approached  Mbabane  signs  of 
civilized  man  became  evident.  Boring-holes 
showed  where  the  prospector  had  been,  and  the 
rivers  became  discoloured,  telling  us  of  tin- 
washing.  We  came  upon  an  Englishman  digging 
for  tin.  With  colonial  hospitality  he  invited  us 
to  have  tea  in  his  hut  close  by.  The  hut  was  a 
rude  structure  about  ten  feet  square,  made  of 
grass.  Our  host  made  tea  in  a  "  billy  "  and  we 
sat  on  wooden  boxes  and  ate  bread  and  golden 
syrup. 

Mbabane  is  a  cosy  little  white  nest  of  a  town 
surrounded  by  hills.  There  are  only  between 
fifty  and  sixty  white  inhabitants,  but  being  nearly 
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all  English,  there  is  a  vitality  in  the  atmosphere 
that  contrasts  forcibly  with  the  deadly  sense  of 
inactivity  in  most  little  colonial  dorps.  Iron 
buildings  make  most  South  African  towns  hideous, 
but  Mbabane  is  saved  from  ugliness  by  numerous 
whitewashed  "  rondavels."  The  advent  of  a 
woman  at  the  hotel  was  apparently  an  event ; 
no  one  seemed  to  have  any  recollection  of  a  lady 
having  been  there  before. 

We  returned  to  our  camp  next  day  to  endure 
three  days  of  clouds  and  drizzle,  and  the  only 
way  to  keep  warm  was  by  continual  exercise.  One 
night  we  assisted  our  neighbour  in  the  burning 
of  a  "  fire-break."  The  fire  rushed  with  a  delicious 
crackle  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  as  it 
approached  we  attacked  it  with  branches.  What 
a  fascinating  occupation  it  would  be  to  an  English 
schoolboy  ! 

We  were  becoming  very  much  annoyed  in  our 
tent  by  veld  rats.  They  scuttled  about  at  night, 
and  then  they  began  to  run  over  us ;  so  we  felt 
it  was  time  to  remonstrate.  With  the  luck  of  the 
Swiss  Family  Robinson  we  found  some  rat-traps 
among  our  stores,  which  we  set,  and  after  two 
captures  we  had  no  further  trouble,  from  which  I 
conclude  that  even  in  their  undomesticated  state 
rats  have  some  capacity  for  putting  two  and  two 
together. 
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Our  next  move  was  to  the  Queen's  Kraal,  our 
Boer  friend  acting  as  guide  part  of  the  way.  In 
the  morning  after  the  first  night's  outspan  we 
were  delayed  by  the  mules  having  trekked  back 
some  miles.  On  my  suggesting  to  go  on  by  myself 
and  await  the  others  at  the  Dutchan  Falls,  of 
which  our  friend  had  told  us,  he  seemed  horrified. 
"  Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "  a  lady  cannot  walk  by  herself 
in  this  country  ;  there  are  too  many  Kafirs."  I 
thought  of  Mary  Kingsley,  who  lived  unmolested 
amongst  cannibals,  and  of  Isabella  Bird,  who 
travelled  fearless  if  not  unmolested,  among  the 
barbarians  of  the  East — but  I  followed  the  kindly- 
tendered  advice.  That  night  we  were  hospitably 
entertained  at  a  store  and  were  very  glad  to  be 
under  a  solid  roof,  for  the  wind  blew  fiercely. 

I  like  the  various  social  experiences  we  enjoy 
in  South  Africa.  Our  host  had  been  a  jockey 
in  his  youth.  He  kindly  consented  to  act  as 
guide  to  the  Queen's  Kraal  and  led  us  to  beHeve 
that  under  his  wing  we  should  be  received  v^th 
royal  favour,  for  in  the  days  when  such  things 
were  allowed  he  used  to  fetch  the  Queen's  gin 
from  Bremersdorp.  He  entertained  us  on  the 
way  with  lively  reminiscences  of  the  late  King's 
atrocities  :  such  as,  that  when  the  King  wanted  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  peaceful  days  he  amused 
himself  by  sticking  pins   in  his  subjects,  or  by 
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having  them  drowned  by  degrees  before  his  eyes 
in  a  certain  tranquil  pool  we  passed. 

The  Queen's  Kraal  is  a  very  large  one,  consisting 
of  several  hundred  huts  fenced  round  with  thatch. 
Inside  it  resembles  a  maze,  for  each  hut  or  group 
of  huts  is  again  fenced  round  with  thatch.  It 
was  all  remarkably  clean  and  orderly,  but  quite 
two  hundred  yards  off  as  the  wind  blew  towards 
us,  the  air  smelt  strongly  of  the  condensed  black 
population. 

The  Queen  appeared  as  we  entered — a  very 
large  person  but  quite  majestic  in  her  way,  and 
with  the  air  of  command  common  to  those  born 
to  rule.  Her  attire  was  primitive — a  dirty- 
looking  ox  hide  clothed  her  body  and  bangles 
encircled  her  ankles  and  wrists,  and  her  hair  was 
elevated  to  a  perplexing  height  on  the  crown  of 
her  head.  She  asked  us  to  go  to  her  hut  till  she 
was  at  liberty  to  interview  us.  The  kraal  seemed 
to  swarm  with  life — men,  women  and  children 
of  all  ages.  A  large  number  of  women  were 
making  Kafir  beer  in  enormous  pots.  The  Queen's 
hut  differed  from  the  usual  hive-shaped  dwelling 
of  the  Swazi  only  by  having  mud  walls  instead  of 
thatch,  and  a  low  door  instead  of  a  hole  for 
entrance.  Inside,  when  our  eyes  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness,  we  saw  two  pleasant  looking 
girls — one  a  princess — sitting  on  the  floor  making 
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mats.  The  furniture  of  the  room  consisted  of  a 
few  grass  mats  and  a  circular  plate  of  iron  slightly 
hollowed,  which  served  as  a  fire-place. 

The  Queen  came  in  and  sat  on  the  floor.  She 
helped  herself  to  snuff  out  of  a  black  bottle  at 
her  side,  and  conversed  affably,  not  hesitating 
to  comment  on  my  personal  appearance.  We 
were  invited  to  have  some  "  dwahla  "  which  was 
served  in  an  earthen  pot  out  of  which  the  at- 
tendant drank  first.  Then  the  Queen  gave 
orders  to  have  a  mysterious  looking  bundle 
brought,  which  she  unfolded.  It  was  a  handsome 
opera  cloak,  brilliant  green  and  purple,  and  she 
put  it  on,  twisting  with  discomfort,  for  our 
delectation,  telling  us  it  was  a  present  from  Lord 
Selborne.  She  had  previously  sent  a  deputation 
up  to  Pretoria  to  lay  before  him  certain  grievances, 
and  I  wondered  if  this  appeal  to  a  woman's  vanity 
was  the  diplomatic  High  Commissioner's  reply. 
We  asked  if  we  might  photograph  her.  She 
replied  that  she  was  tired  of  being  photographed, 
but  she  wouldn't  mind — if  she  were  paid  ! 

We  next  rode  on  to  Bremersdorp,  the  former 
capital,  a  melancholy  httle  place  with  nearly 
every  house  in  ruins  and  half  the  trees  cut  down. 
Before  the  war  the  population  was  seven  hundred, 
now  it  is  seventy.  Still,  we  found  a  comfortable 
little  hotel  where  we  stayed  one  night.     Next 
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day  we  had  arranged  to  meet  the  waggon  near 
some  hot  springs  by  which  we  intended  to  camp, 
five  miles  from  Mbabane.  After  a  ride  of  twenty 
miles  we  reached  the  springs — but  no  waggon 
was  there.  We  sat  down  until  the  sun  had  set 
and  still  no  waggon  appeared.  Finally,  we 
resigned  ourselves  to  spending  a  night  in  the 
veld,  for  I  felt  too  tired  to  face  the  steep  hill  that 
lay  between  us  and  Mbabane.  My  husband  rode 
on  a  little  way  by  himself  to  look  for  a  Kafir  store 
of  which  we  had  heard,  in  order  to  buy  some 
blankets.  He  came  back  without  blankets  but 
with  a  kind  invitation  from  the  Englishmen  who 
kept  the  store  to  spend  the  night  under  their 
roof.  We  were  most  kindly  entertained  by  our 
hosts,  who  evidently  managed  to  live  as  gentle- 
men, although  far  removed  from  civilization  and 
unassisted  by  womenkind.  Next  morning  the 
waggon  arrived — the  delay  having  been  caused 
by  the  wandering  of  the  mules.  We  erected  our 
tent,  for  want  of  a  better  place,  in  an  open  valley 
between  two  long  ranges  of  hills.  It  was  intensely 
hot  in  the  day-time,  so  that  we  felt  compelled 
to  open  the  tent  on  all  sides ;  then  in  the  after- 
noon a  hot  wind  generally  sprang  up,  covering  us 
and,  when  we  were  at  meals,  our  food,  with  the 
charred  dust  of  burnt  grass,  which  was  decidedly 
disagreeable. 
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The  springs  made  delightful  baths,  and  it  was 
satisfactory  to  feel  one  was  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantages of  Kissingen  or  Homburg  without  the 
accompanying  crowd  and  expense. 

We  were  pleasantly  surprised  by  receiving  a 
visit  from  the  Bishop  of  Zululand  one  day,  but 
I  wish  he  hadn't  caught  me  napping  and  that  the 
tent  had  been  rather  less  chaotic.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  consecrate  a  church  at  Mbabane,  where  we 
went  the  following  Sunday  on  our  return  journey. 

Two  days'  trekking  brought  us  again  to  the 
High  Veld,  and  our  last  day's  ride  was  perhaps 
the  most  eventful  of  all.  It  was  certainly  the 
most  disagreeable.  There  was  a  gale  blowing 
in  our  faces  all  the  way.  To  ride  in  the  face  of  a 
gale  is  bad  enough  in  itself,  but,  to  make  matters 
worse,  the  grass  had  recently  been  burnt,  and  the 
black  dust  blew  into  our  eyes  and  nostrils  until 
we  felt  both  blinded  and  choked.  I  gave  up 
trying  to  see,  and  shut  my  eyes,  merely  blinking 
at  the  road  now  and  then,  and  trusting  for  the 
most  part  to  my  mare.  We  rode  on  because 
there  was  nothing  better  to  do.  The  country 
was  too  bleak  for  the  Kafir,  and  we  saw  no  sign 
of  human  life  and  hardly  a  single  bird.  We  had 
left  the  waggon  behind,  and  as  we  found  no  green 
grass  our  poor  animals  were  without  food  for 
some  hours — my  saddle-girths  and  stirrup-leather 
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became  more  and  more  loose,  until  my  foot 
dangled  straight  down  and  I  was  unable  to  grip 
the  pommel.  Only  a  woman  riding  in  a  gale  of 
wind  and  dust  knows  what  a  miserable  experience 
a  thirty  miles  ride  can  be.  We  were  thankful 
when  we  reached  a  farm  where  we  could  rest  for 
two  hours,  and  afterwards  to  find  our  way  home 
by  moonlight. 


A    RHODESIAN    CHRISTMAS 

WE  all  slept  under  the  stars,  as  usual, 
on  Christmas  Eve.  To  shut  oneself 
up  in  a  room  from  the  delicious 
South  African  night  is  simply  to  miss  one  of  the 
joys  of  living.  "  No  one  knows  the  stars  who 
has  not  slept,  as  the  French  happily  put  it,  a  la 
belle  etoile.  He  may  know  all  their  names  and 
distances  and  magnitudes  and  yet  be  ignorant 
of  what  alone  concerns  mankind — their  serene 
and  gladsome  influence  on  the  mind."  Stevenson 
surely  would  have  loved  Rhodesia  for  its  nights 
alone. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  long  drought  from 
which  we  have  been  suffering — in  Rhodesia  one 
must  needs  be  an  optimist  or  die — is  that  there 
are  practically  no  mosquitoes  and  very  few  flies, 
so  that  the  stuffiness  of  a  mosquito  curtain  is 
unnecessary.  Conventionality,  too,  disappears 
under  the  stars.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  im- 
propriety in  eleven  people — parents,  children, 
uncles  and  aunts — sleeping  side  by  side  under  the 
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roof  of  heaven,  and  not  even  any  sense  of  lack 
of  privacy,  for  v^e  are  conscious  only  of  God's 
peace  and  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  that  we 
are  on  holy  ground. 

The  night  was  cool  and  silent,  except  for  the 
distant  howl  of  a  jackal  and  the  occasional  hoot 
of  an  owl.  About  five  o'clock  the  life  of  day 
began  to  stir,  and  the  sun  gradually  turned  the 
mopani  and  mimosa  trees  to  a  golden  green  and 
bathed  us  in  the  scent  of  mimosa  blossom  :  the 
go-away  bird  called  impertinently  from  a  bush 
close  by  and  two  green  paroquets  flew  over  our 
heads.  Then  one  little  sleeper  after  another 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  crept  to  the  foot  of  the  bed 
to  fathom  the  treasures  of  the  Christmas  stocking. 
As  the  sun  rose  higher  tongues  were  loosened, 
and  soon  crackers  cracked,  and  trumpets,  six  of 
them,  were  heralding  the  morn,  if  not  exactly 
in  the  manner  of  the  angels.  The  noise  worried 
no  one.  But  when  we  had  had  enough  we  dis- 
persed to  seek  baths,  and  some  of  us  were  even 
energetic  enough  to  have  a  round  of  golf  before 
breakfast. 

One  by  one  the  bachelor  guests  appeared, 
every  one  in  white,  from  their  various  huts. 
Married  people  in  Rhodesia  would  not  dream  of 
enjoying  Christmas  without  inviting  lonely  men 
from  far-away  farms  and  outposts  to  share  it  with 
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them.  The  festival  of  Christmas  is  a  civilizing 
link  throughout  the  Christian  world,  and  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  such  a  vast,  sparsely  populated 
region  as  Rhodesia.  Men  are  so  apt,  in  isolation, 
to  revert  to  primitive  ways,  and  only  women, 
who  have  civilized  the  world,  can  keep  it  civilized. 
When  men  in  South  Africa  persistently  avoid  the 
homes  of  women,  invariably  one  finds  they  have 
gone  back  to  the  ways  of  uncivilized  man.  One 
poor  boy — a  gentleman  and  as  kind-hearted  and 
chivalrous  a  young  fellow  as  ever  lived — who  had 
deliberately  cut  himself  off  from  those  who 
might  have  helped  him,  and  chosen  to  live  in  a 
loneliness  which  was  tragic,  fell  ill  on  Christmas 
Day,  we  heard  afterwards,  of  blackwater  fever 
and  died  in  a  few  days,  his  condition  being  only 
discovered  by  a  neighbour  when  it  was  too  late 
to  send  for  the  necessary  assistance,  and  one  of  us 
had  the  painful  duty  of  sending  the  news  to  his 
poor  mother.  Truly,  women  pay  dearly  for  this 
Empire  of  ours. 

At  breakfast  the  grown-ups  exchanged  presents, 
mostly  books.  Jeffery  Farnol,  W.  J.  Locke  and 
R.  L.  Stevenson  were  the  favourite  authors — 
one  kept  picking  up  Amateur  Gentlemen  all  day. 
There  was  also  Sinister  Street  and  V.  F,'s  Eyes 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  Judgment  House  on  the 
table.     And  after  breakfast  the  children  had  their 
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big  presents  :  books  that  made  one  sigh  to  be  a 
child  again,  kites,  cricket  bats,  golf  clubs,  mechani- 
cal toys,  dolls  and  dolls'  paraphernaha.  One 
might  linger  to  discuss  the  ethics  of  the  abundance 
of  good  things  heaped  upon  children  in  these 
days.  One  reason  of  it  is,  of  course,  that  famihes 
are  small,  and  each  child  receives  more  than 
uncles  and  aunts  could  afford  to  give  when  families 
ranged  in  number  from  six  to  twelve.  But  the 
children  are  no  happier  ;  they  are  only  not  con- 
tented with  so  little.  One  does  not  see  the  child 
of  to-day  hoarding  little  things — rubbish  if  you 
like — such  as  shells  and  beads  and  Christmas 
cards,  and  receiving  real  joy  from  the  possession 
of  such  treasures,  the  joy  that  Walter  Pater 
remembered  when  he  wrote  :  "  On  the  top  of  the 
house,  above  the  large  attic,  an  infinite,  un- 
explored wonderland  of  childish  treasures,  glass 
beads,  empty  scent  bottles  still  sweet,  thrum  of 
coloured  silk  among  its  lumber."  But  we  were 
not  at  all  inclined  to  be  ethical  on  Christmas  Day. 
We  flew  kites,  played  with  "  Meccano "  and 
looked  at  picture  books,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  we 
had  a  simple  church  service  and  carols  in  our  little 
church. 

The  heat  increased  until,  when  we  sat  down  to 
turkey  and  plum  pudding  in  flames,  the  ther- 
mometer  registered    io6   degrees   in   the   shade. 
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Salad  and  ices  would  have  been  more  common- 
sense  fare,  but  no  one  had  the  courage  to  suggest 
departing  from  custom  or  disappointing  the 
children  of  the  orthodox  Christmas  dinner. 
Besides,  English  customs  are  a  part  of  education 
in  English  traditions.  When  all  the  crackers 
had  been  pulled  and  all  the  chocolates  and  raisins 
and  preserved  fruits  and  ginger  had  gone  from 
the  table,  and  the  room  was  littered  with  paper 
caps  and  toy  whistles  and  jewellery  of  doubtful 
quality,  not  even  the  little  boys  demurred  at 
being  sent  to  rest  for  an  hour — I  believe  they 
even  slept,  but  that  was  an  unacknowledged 
weakness  of  the  flesh. 

As  the  heat  of  the  day  abated  some  of  us  panted 
off  to  the  golf  links,  some  to  the  tennis  court, 
and  some  of  us  played  cricket  v^th  a  golf  ball, 
and  kerosene  tins  for  wickets — nice,  noisy,  in- 
disputable wickets.  Every  one  over  three  played, 
and  the  highest  score  was  made  by  the  not  very 
slim  mother  of  four  of  the  players. 

After  undignified  games  of  ring-a-ring-a-roses 
and  hunt  the  slipper  the  small  people  went  to 
bed — tired,  but  not  more  tired  than  their  mothers. 
For  them,  in  the  colonies,  Christmas  Day  or 
Sunday  makes  little  difference,  so  far  as  rest  is 
concerned.  Dinners  must  be  cooked,  children 
must  be  tended,  rooms  dusted,  no  matter  what 
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the  occasion  may  be.  I  picked  up  a  feminist 
book  the  other  day,  and  my  eyes  fell  on  this 
illuminating  sentence  :  "  The  enemy  of  woman 
is  the  home."  Probably  the  author  is  right 
if  the  chief  end  of  woman  is  a  dilettante 
form  of  self-development,  irrespective  of  the 
claims  of  others  and  of  the  race.  But  if  we  be- 
lieve in  God  and  the  service  of  mankind,  remem- 
bering, in  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Pretoria 
when  speaking  to  me  of  life  on  the  veld,  that 
"  nothing  in  the  world  worth  doing  is  done  with- 
out sacrifice,"  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  all  culture 
and  civilization  depend  upon  the  home.  We 
realize  this  most  clearly  in  the  colonies.  We 
send  out  our  sons  in  thousands  to  the  wild  places 
of  the  Empire,  but  too  often  theirs  is  only  a 
light  that  flickers  and  goes  out  ;  unless  homes 
spring  up  civilization  makes  no  advance.  The 
world,  in  truth,  without  the  home  would  revert 
to  barbarism.  We  who  have  lived  in  isolated 
parts  of  the  world  know  only  too  well  how  men 
degenerate  through  indifference,  or  perhaps  mere 
laziness,  or  some  other  form  of  moral  weakness, 
when  they  lose  touch  with  family  life. 

Christmas  is  the  festival  of  the  home.  If 
feminism  ever  advances  far  enough  to  sweep  away 
what  it  is  pleased  to  call  its  enemy,  then  Christmas 
as  a  time  of  meeting  and  rejoicing  and  goodwill 
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will  cease  to  be  recognized.  If  at  times  we  women 
in  the  colonies  are  inclined  to  demur  because  our 
days  run  past  in  doing  apparently  trivial  things, 
cooking  and  dusting  and  running  round  after 
never-still  babies — the  most  exhausting  of  all 
occupations — it  is  cheering  to  remember  that 
life  on  the  veld  saves  us  from  so  much  that  was 
trivial  in  the  life  we  have  left  behind — the  land 
of  life  so  sympathetically  described  by  a  dis- 
tinguished essayist  :  "  Such  a  long  dull  road,  such 
everlasting  plans,  fittings-in,  calls,  letters,  cards, 
bills,  shopping,  talkings,  proprieties — ^why,  there 
is  not  one  sensible,  well-educated,  middle-aged 
lady,  surely,  who  does  not  want  sometimes  to 
shriek  and  flee  away  like  Lucretia's  ghost."  After 
all  is  not  cooking,  dairy-work,  gardening,  sewing, 
and  the  personal  care  of  one's  children  a  more 
satisfactory  and  less  dissipating  expenditure  of 
energy  than  Mr.  Stephen  Paget's  dreary  list  ? 
Life  may  be  beautiful,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  lived. 

We  revived  sufficiently  after  sundown  to  enjoy 
the  evening  meal  out  of  doors.  There  was  a 
quiet  talk,  mostly  on  Rhodesian  politics — some 
were  in  favour  of  the  Chartered  Company,  others 
for  responsible  government,  but  all,  to  a  man, 
dead  against  Union — then  some  music  and  a 
game  of  bridge,  and  "  so  to  bed,"  in  the  words 
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of  Mr.  Pepys ;  not,  however,  to  the  close  at- 
mosphere of  Mr.  Pepys's  bedroom  in  Axe  Yard 
or  Seething  Lane,  but  to  another  glorious  night 
under  the  stars.  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  if  washing 
of  his  feet  gave  Mr.  Pepys  a  cold,  what  would 
have  been  the  result  if  he  had  awakened  to  find 
the  dew  of  an  African  night  on  his  pillow  ? 
Quite  fifty  fits,  I  should  think. 

As  one  looks  upwards  at  the  Southern  Cross 
one's  thoughts  wander  to  the  myriads  of  human 
beings  tucked  up  in  stuffy  rooms  all  over  the 
world — all  rooms  seem  stuffy  once  you  have  slept 
out  of  doors — to  the  people  who  are  content  or 
compelled  to  live  in  streets  or  squares  or  what 
are  euphemistically  called  "  Gardens,"  to  the 
ancestors  who  slept  in  four-posters  curtained  off 
from  every  breath  of  pure  air  ;  and  to  the  poor 
people  of  slums.  And  one  says  with  selfish 
thankfulness  ;  "  But  for  the  grace  of  God  that 
might  have  been  me."  All  the  same,  I  wished 
that  night  the  dogs  had  been  more  silent. 
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Haply  'twas  here  the  Titans  hurled  their  last : 

The  rocks  remain. 
Here  crag-drifts  at  the  ensuing  gods  they  cast — 

Not  all  in  vain. 
Here  at  this  world-end,  space  to  sleep  they  found — 
To  fold  their  goats,  and  reap  their  furrowed  ground. 

A.  S.  Cripps,  Sa/umia  Regina. 

A  MODERN  sociologist  has  written  a  book 
to  prove  that  if  there  were  no  luxuries 
there  would  be  no  poverty,  and,  in  his 
indictment  of  luxury,  he  specially  condemns 
motor-cars.  I  should  like  to  take  that  sociologist 
and  plant  him  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  a  hundred 
miles  from  a  railway,  with  no  means  of  getting 
into  touch  with  his  fellow-men  beyond  his  two 
legs  and  a  mail-bag.  Writers  on  social  problems 
are  apt  to  forget  that  the  world  does  not  consist 
entirely  of  people  living  in  crowded  streets.  They 
forget  the  many  whose  homes  are  scattered  in 
the  wilds,  and  that  it  is  only  the  things  of  non- 
productive value — Bcchstcin  pianos  and  IMedici 
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prints,  new  books  and  magazines — that  make  life 
possible  for  highly-civilized  people  in  isolated 
places.  And  the  motor-car  is  rapidly  solving  the 
problem  of  isolation  in  Rhodesia.  Women  need 
no  longer  hesitate,  on  account  of  loneliness,  to 
marry  men  in  far-away  parts  of  the  country. 
One  meets  cheerful  women  in  out-of-the-world 
places  who  tell  you  that  since  the  arrival  of  the 
motor-car  they  have  never  felt  conscious  of  isola- 
tion at  all — not  that  driving  a  car  through  roads 
of  sand  and  stumps,  or  through  rough  drifts  is 
altogether  fun,  but  it  is  surprising  what  a  good 
car  will  do  when  once  the  driver  knows  the  road 
and  what  to  avoid. 

A  great  deal  can  be  done,  too,  by  the  humbler 
motor-cycle.  Rhodesia  is  a  beautiful  and  fas- 
cinating country,  and  no  part  has  more  charm 
than  those  wild,  rugged  masses  of  rocks  known 
as  the  Matoppo  Hills.  The.  fascination  of  the 
Matoppos  lies,  however,  not  only  in  their  wild, 
mysterious  beauty  but  in  the  associations  con- 
nected with  them  in  our  minds  of  the  great  man 
who  loved  and  was  buried  among  them.  The 
spirit  of  Rhodes  seems  to  haunt  those  hills.  It 
is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  Rhodes  does  actually  dwell  there,  still 
struggling  and  striving  for  the  good  of  the 
country  which  owes  its  birth  to  his  mighty  creative 
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mind.  You  simply  feel  that  he  is  there  all  the 
time.  Before  coming  to  Rhodesia  you  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  Rhodes,  and  amongst 
much  that  is  good  you  have  heard  also  some  things 
to  his  discredit,  but  v^hen  you  have  lived  in  the 
country  for  even  a  itvf  months  you  begin  to  know 
him,  and  you  simply  cease  to  believe  anything 
but  what  is  good.  You  can't  help  yourself.  He 
was  so  immensely  great,  you  feel,  that  we  smaller 
people  have  no  right  to  judge  him,  and  when  a 
new  Life  of  him  comes  out  and  you  read  the  Press 
criticisms  of  narrow  men  in  Fleet  Street,  you 
simply  toss  them  aside.  Rhodes  was  a  dreamer 
and  his  dreams  came  true  because  he  was  also  a 
worker  and  a  lover  of  his  fellow-men. 

This  seems  a  digression  but  in  reaHty  it  is  all 
part  of  one's  visit  to  the  Matoppos — it  is  how  one 
thinks  at  the  time.  In  the  Matoppos,  I  realized 
for  the  first  time  that  there  is  reason  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Christians  to  the 
shrines  of  the  saints,  and  Rhodes  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  Matoppos  as  St.  Francis  is  of  Assisi. 
The  very  road  we  travelled  by,  from  Bulawayo, 
was  an  idea  of  that  wonderful  brain  that  forgot 
no  detail  which  might  bring  pleasure  or  benefit 
to  the  people  of  South  Africa.  In  1897,  four 
months  before  the  railway  was  opened,  he  gave 
orders  that  a  good  road  should  be  made  in  order 
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that  those  who  came  up  for  the  opening  ceremony 
should  be  taken  to  see  the  glories  of  the  Matoppos. 
Through  the  heart  of  those  untamed  and  un- 
tamable hills  runs  the  road,  a  mere  thread  of 
civilization  ;  on  each  side  rises  chain  after  chain 
of  gigantic  boulders,  piled  carelessly,  as  if  by 
some  giant  hand,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other. 
But  there  is  nothing  bleak  or  barren  about  those 
rocks :  nature  has  not  forgotten  to  fill  up  every 
available  space  or  crack  with  trees  or  shrubs  or 
some  beautiful  growing  thing.  Trees  burst  out 
from  narrow  fissures,  reminding  one  of  some 
picture  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  and 
spread  their  roots,  serpent-like,  over  the  surface 
of  the  rocks. 

Life  is  everywhere — although  one  looks  in  vain 
for  the  "  Homes  "  that  Rhodes  was  so  anxious 
to  see.  But  what  are  30,000  white  people  in  such 
a  vast  country  ?  And  to  think  of  the  crowds  of 
people — quite  sane  too — content  to  live  in  grey 
streets  or  even  in  suburban  villas,  with  the 
possibility  before  them  of  making  homes,  sur- 
rounded by  space  and  pure  air,  under  the  shadow 
of  those  sun-bathed  hills.  When  I  go  home  and 
visit  friends  living  in  the  dark  street  of  some 
gloomy  town,  leading  their  lives  of  dull  routine, 
shoppings,  dressings,  callings,  varied  by  bouts  of 
influenza  or  fogs,  and  the  sudden  departure  of 
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the  cook,  I  say  :  "  If  I  could  only  get  you  out 
to  South  Africa  for  a  year  you  would  never  come 
back  to  this !  "  But  the  majority  of  men— a 
and  particularly  women — like  to  live  in  a  cage. 
They  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  the  security 
of  the  cage-life  that  they  have  lost  the  use  of  their 
wings,  and  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  free- 
dom if  they  had  it. 

Although  it  was  Easter  Monday,  we  did  not 
meet  a  soul  between  Bulawayo  and  the  Dam 
Hotel,  nor,  once  we  had  entered  the  valley  be- 
tween the  hills,  did  we  see  signs  of  a  human  dwell- 
ing. The  hotel  overlooks  what  was  one  of  the 
last  works  of  Rhodes,  the  Matoppos  Dam,  the 
conception  of  which  is  thus  described  in  Sir 
Lewis  Michell's  Life  of  Rhodes :  "  Riding  one 
morning,  he  found  an  ideal  spot  for  conserving 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  with  some  wonderfully 
rich  soil  underneath  it.  '  Providence,'  he  said, 
*  left  this  gap  in  the  hills  at  this  point  for  a  purpose 
and  we  must  respond.  Get  a  good  engineer 
and  arrange  for  him  to  prepare  surveys  for  a 
dam  and  furnish  us  with  an  estimate  of  the 
cost.'  "  But  instead  of  a  blue  lake,  looking  for 
all  the  world  as  if  Nature  had  placed  it  there, 
which  was  how  the  dam  appeared  the  first  time 
I  saw  it,  this  time,  after  a  three  years'  drought, 
it  was  but  a  large  pond  of  muddy-looking  water. 
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After  an  hour's  rest  we  left  for  the  Terminus 
Hotel.  The  sky  looked  black  and  as  we  started 
^under  rumbled  and  rain  began  to  fall  slightly, 
but  we  had  had  no  rain  for  many  weeks  and  we 
were  sceptical  about  threatening  skies  and  possible 
storms.  However,  we  hadn't  gone  far  when  it 
came  down  in  earnest.  This  would  not  have 
mattered  had  we  been  prepared,  but  we  had  left 
our  coats,  along  with  our  faith  in  rain,  in  Bula- 
wayo,  and  we  were  punished  accordingly. 

Then  the  roads  began  to  get  bad.  We  ploughed 
our  way  through  red  clay  and  then,  when  about 
a  mile  from  the  hotel,  stuck  fast  in  black  oozy 
mud,  a  genuine  bog,  and  were  unable  to  push 
the  machine  through.  I  was  supremely  conscious 
of  being  very  much  of  a  weaker  vessel,  for  as  I 
attempted  to  push  I  slipped  about  in  a  futile 
manner  and  my  shoes  stuck  so  fast  that  I  had  to 
use  all  my  energy  in  drawing  first  one  foot  and 
then  another  out  of  the  mud.  I  had  on  silly  thin 
shoes — sensible  boots  seem  such  hot  things  in 
Rhodesia — and  a  sillier  tight  skirt,  which  made 
me  vow  that  never  again,  no  matter  what  pro- 
testing relatives  said,  would  I  sacrifice  comfort 
to  fashion.  The  chain  was  clogged  and  we  tried 
what  removing  the  mud-guard  would  do,  but 
still  we  stuck  fast.  A  motor-car  passed  containing 
six  able-bodied  men   and  not   one  thought   of 
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offering  us  assistance,  although  we  were  standing 
in  a  drenching  rain,  and  in  a  few  minutes  three 
of  them  could  have  released  us.  "  Were  they 
Englishmen,  do  you  think  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Yes — 
of  sorts,"  was  my  companion's  answer.  I  saw 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  for  me  to  walk 
on  to  the  hotel  and  ask  for  help.  It  was  a  very 
unpleasant  walk,  ankle-deep  in  mud  and  of  course 
I  was  wet  through.  The  manager  kindly  sent 
two  natives  to  help  with  the  cycle,  and  a  hot 
drink  was  comforting.  But  I  had  no  dry  clothes 
until  the  motor-cycle  arrived  with  my  holdall, 
not  even  a  book  to  while  away  the  tedium  of 
waiting  and  I  was  tired  of  scenery — in  fact, 
could  think  of  nothing  but  the  discomfort  of  wet 
clothes. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  the  cycle  slowly 
panted  along  and  hot  water  and  dry  clothes  made 
one  see  the  world  in  a  better  light.  The  first 
time,  eight  years  ago,  that  I  visited  the  Dam 
Hotel,  I  expressed  surprise  that  so  much  comfort, 
including  even  such  a  luxury  as  a  Collard  and 
CoUard  grand  piano,  should  be  found  in  these 
wilds.  "It  surely  cannot  pay?"  I  remarked. 
"  No,"  said  the  landlady,  "  but  that  doesn't 
matter,  for  the  two  hotels  are  kept  up  at  the^ex- 
pense  of  Rhodes's  trustees."  Rhodes,  Rhodes, 
always  Rhodes  !     The  following  extract  from  his 
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will  is  printed  and  framed  on  the  walls  of  both 
hotels  for  all  to  read  :  "  And,  in  particular,  I 
direct  my  Trustees,  that  a  portion  of  my  Sauerdale 
property,  a  part  of  my  said  landed  property  near 
Bulawayo,  be  planted  with  every  possible  tree,  and 
be  made  and  preserved  and  maintained  as  a  park 
for  the  people  of  Bulawayo,  and  that  they  com- 
plete the  dam  at  my  Westacre  property,  if  it  is  not 
completed  at  my  death,  and  make  a  short  railway 
line  from  Bulawayo  to  Westacre,  so  that  the 
people  of  Bulawayo  may  enjoy  the  glory  of  the 
Matoppos." 

Next  day  we  continued  our  journey  to  Malundi, 
beyond  the  track  of  the  tourist.  The  road  is 
fairly  good,  for  it  is  the  coaching  road  to  the 
Antelope  Mine,  and  we  found  the  scenery  of  the 
hills  even  more  beautiful  than  the  previous  day, 
for  the  rain  had  brought  out  the  rich  greens 
and  browns,  reds  and  yellows,  of  the  vegetation, 
the  hills  looked  bluer  and  the  world  altogether 
more  golden.  Beautiful  birds,  too,  rejoiced  our 
hearts.  Nothing  in  this  wonderful  world  stirs 
our  hearts  more  than  the  sight  of  a  beautiful 
bird  in  its  natural  surroundings,  for  nothing  is  so 
expressive  of  the  exuberance  of  life,  the  joy  and 
loveliness  of  life,  and,  if  it  is  one  seen  for  the  first 
time,  you  do,  indeed,  share  the  joy  of  the  dis- 
coverer.    Here,  in  the  heart  of  the  Matoppos, 
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Providence  was  kind,  for  golden  orioles  darted 
across  our  path,  and  gorgeous  roller-birds  gave 
us  glimpses  of  what  birds  in  Rhodesia  are  capable 
of  in  the  way  of  plumage  ;  widow-birds  flaunted 
their  weeds  in  joyful  mourning  before  our  eyes, 
and  brilliant  little  sun-birds  darted  from  bush  to 
bush  ;  an  eagle  soared  above,  go-away  birds  were 
everywhere  and,  occasionally,  we  saw  a  hornbill 
which,  if  not  beautiful,  has  interesting  associations 
with  the  picture-books  of  childhood. 

As  we  ate  sandwiches  under  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock,  we  heard  baboons  chattering  noisily 
in  the  bush  above,  and,  perched  on  a  rock  near 
us,  were  two  little  natives,  mimicking  the  sounds. 
I  called  one  and  asked  if  he  had  seen  the  baboons 
and  if  there  were  many.  Yes,  he  had  seen  them 
and  there  were  hundreds — but  of  course  that  does 
not  necessarily  mean  he  had  really  seen  any.  A 
Kafir  is  always  pleased  to  gratify  curiosity,  re- 
gardless of  truth — and  so  are  our  own  children, 
let  us  remember.  I  could  see  nothing  myself  for 
all  my  peering  among  the  bushes,  but  that  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  lack  of  education.  All  the 
same,  I  felt  I  had  missed  an  adventure.  I  have 
seen  monkeys  in  the  Natal  bush,  buck  on  the  veld, 
iguanas,  snakes,  and  wild  ostriches,  but  I  had  a 
feeling  that  my  knowledge  of  Rliodesia  was 
incomplete  without  a  personal  encounter  with 
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baboons.  I  shall  not  even  have  a  story  of  my 
own  to  tell  my  grandchildren  of  a  lion  or  leopard 
or  crocodile.  Yet  wonderful  adventures  happen 
every  day  in  Rhodesia  to  quite  ordinary  people. 
It  is  amusing  how  conversation  invariably  veers 
round  to  lions  and  leopards.  Every  man  has  his 
pet  story,  and  at  a  Rhodesian  dinner-party  you 
feel  conscious  of  being  a  person  of  very  limited 
experience  if  you  have  no  story  of  your  own  to 
tell,  just  as  you  feel  out  of  it  in  London  if  you 
know  nothing  of  the  latest  play  or  book  under 
discussion. 

With  the  exception  of  meeting  an  occasional 
snake,  which  I  have  always  allowed  some  one  else 
the  glory  of  killing,  the  most  that  has  happened 
to  me  is  to  have  a  black  centipede  with  red  legs 
crawl  out  of  my  sponge  and  to  find  cockroaches 
in  my  bed.  What  is  that  in  a  country  where  one 
goes  to  seek  adventure — but  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  isn't  more  unpleasant  than  meeting  a  lion. 
We  gave  the  little  Kafir  some  sandwiches  and 
bananas — ^he  looked  starved  and  miserably  thin, 
as  most  of  the  natives  in  the  wilds  do  look  after 
a  three  years'  drought — and  we  thought  he  would 
return  to  share  the  feast  with  his  friend,  but, 
instead,  the  greedy  little  wretch  darted  into 
the  bush  to  eat  his  sandwiches  unseen,  and  then 
returned  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
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We  reached  Malundi,  where  there  is  a  wayside 
inn,  in  the  afternoon.  We  were  surprised  to  find 
no  less  than  three  Chinese  stores  on  the  road 
and  at  one  door  sat  a  funny  little  Chinese  baby, 
quite  real.  At  Malundi  we  stayed  for  the  night, 
sleeping  in  a  thatched,  windowless  hut,  which 
was  clean  if  not  luxurious.  I  was  much  enter- 
tained during  dinner  by  the  stories  of  a  Rhodesian 
pioneer,  but  just  when  I  was  most  engrossed  my 
companion  somewhat  ostentatiously  passed  me  the 
salt.  That  is  a  trick  of  his  when  people  in  South 
Africa  are  really  interesting,  even  although  I 
afterwards  quote  Bernard  Shaw  in  private,  who 
said  that  the  punishment  of  a  liar  is  not  that  other 
people  don't  believe  him  but  that  he  can't  beheve 
other  people. 

The  country  south  of  Malundi  is  largely  settled 
by  poor  Dutch.  "  How  do  they  get  in,"  I  asked. 
'^  seeing  every  one  is  supposed  to  possess  property 
to  the  value  of  £500  who  comes  as  a  settler  ?  " 
"  Oh,  I  haven't  been  in  the  Secret  Service  of  the 
Transvaal  in  Kruger's  time  for  nothing,"  our 
entertaining  friend  replied  knowingly.  "  Het 
Volk  manages  that.  The  same  ^^500  does  for 
them  all.  You  see,  Het  Volk  wants  to  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  Dutch  in  to  be  able  to  out- 
vote the  English  before  Rhodesia  comes  into  the 
Union  !  "  I  have  had  no  means  of  verifying  the 
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pioneer's  statement,  but  it  seemed  plausible 
enough. 

We  called  on  some  English  settlers  living  near 
and  were  entertained  by  two  dear  children  to 
whom  visitors  were  an  event.  Isolation  had  not 
dulled  their  minds,  for  their  interest  in  life  was 
abounding,  and  being  alive  one  tremendous 
excitement ;  but  then,  they  had  a  mother  who 
took  the  trouble  to  train  them,  not  like  some 
children  I  have  seen  growing  up  on  the  veld — 
just  anyhow. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  find  what  people 
make  of  their  lives  in  circumstances  unlike  one's 
own,  and  one  never  knows  a  country  until  one 
knows  what  the  insides  of  the  homes  are  like. 
This  home  struck  me  as  being  very  isolated  and 
very  lonely,  for  there  was  no  motor-car  to  modify 
the  isolation.  Yet  in  reality  it  was  not  further 
away  from  the  world  than  my  own  home  on  the 
veld.  But  those  wild  hills  made  all  the  difference, 
it  seemed.  The  dwelling  was  a  little  roughly- 
built  thatched  cottage,  but  inside  there  was  just 
that  touch  that  a  woman  of  cultivated  mind 
alone  can  give,  and  Jane  Austen,  we  noticed,  was 
conspicuous  on  the  bookshelves.  There  was  no 
society  of  any  kind,  but  our  hostess  found  enough 
ro  keep  her  happy  in  her  home  and  garden. 
During  the  previous  year's  drought  they  had  lost 
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all  their  stock  and,  although  the  drought  con- 
tinued, they  were  more  or  less  indifferent,  having 
little  to  lose — a  pathetic  comment  on  Rhodes's 
desire  to  see  "  homes — more  homes."  Would 
his  wonderful  brain,  we  wondered,  have  solved 
this  water  question  which  is  the  stumbling-block 
to  Rhodesian  settlement  ? 

Next  day  we  hired  a  cart  and  four  donkeys  to 
drive  us  to  see  some  farms  inaccessible  by  motor- 
cycle. I  deeply  regretted  our  venture.  The 
cart  was  primitive  and  without  springs  and  the 
donkeys  wouldn't  go.  The  old  Dutchman  who 
drove  us,  although  it  was  plain  the  donkeys  had 
no  intention  of  going  except  at  their  own  leisurely 
pace,  continued  to  batter  them  with  the  handle 
of  his  whip  unmercifully.  After  crawling  along 
for  seven  or  eight  miles  we  arrived  at  a  brick 
cottage,  where  we  were  kindly  welcomed  by  a 
little  Scotchwoman.  The  menfolk,  she  said, 
were  getting  in  the  hay  and  would  I  wait  in  the 
sitting-room  while  my  companion  went  and 
found  them,  for  she  hadn't  a  Kafir  to  send.  *'  I 
canna  bide  a  Kafir  in  the  hoose,"  she  said,  "  they're 
that  dirty."  The  house  was  spotlessly  clean  and 
in  perfect  order  and  while  she  talked  in  the 
friendhest,  broadest  Scotch,  which  brought  back 
memories  of  my  childhood,  she  vigorously 
whisked  away  at  a  cake  she  was  making.     She, 
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too,  spoke  of  the  drought  and  their  losses,  but  in 
no  pessimistic  spirit.  "  But,"  she  said,  "  if  the 
menfolk  had  jist  sat  still  and  smoked  their  pipes 
we  should  hae  been  undependent  to-day.  Every- 
thing has  gone  into  the  ground  and  naething  has 
come  out." 

Her  husband,  too,  later  on,  was  jocular  over 
their  losses,  and  as  I  drove  away  I  felt  glad  to 
have  been  there.  It  was  a  lesson  in  contentment 
to  meet  such  brave,  cheerful,  hard-working 
people,  going  on  and  holding  their  heads  up  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  odds.  "  After  all,"  I  said, 
"  I  believe  these  are  the  kind  of  people  who  make 
the  best  settlers,  people  with  no  social  or  wander- 
ing or  intellectual  cravings.  It  isn't  that  people 
of  a  higher  cultivation  are  afraid  of  work  or  lack 
courage,  but  they  are  too  restless.  They  miss 
social  intercourse — the  women  want  trips  home 
and  the  men  want  big-game  shooting  expeditions. 
In  the  first  place,  we've  been  brought  up  never  to 
stay  for  long  in  one  place  at  a  time,  and,  secondly, 
never  to  do  one  thing  for  any  length  of  time. 
We  don't  make  good  plodders."  Finally  we 
tired  of  our  donkeys  and  the  bumps  of  the 
springless  cart,  and  after  getting  a  refreshing 
glimpse  of  a  rich  green  valley  of  waving  grass — 
a  sure  sign,  we  were  assured,  of  a  fever  locality 
— ^we  turned  back. 
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We  returned  to  the  Terminus  Hotel  that 
afternoon  and  found  the  inmates  in  a  gentle 
flutter,  for  a  leopard  had  sprung  down  from  the 
kopje  behind  and  killed  a  sheep  at  the  herds- 
boy's  feet  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  hotel. 
That  night  the  sheep's  body  was  poisoned  with 
strychnine  and  next  morning  a  dead  leopard  was 
found  and  brought  to  the  hotel — a  beautiful 
creature.  We  returned  through  the  park  and 
paid  homage  at  Rhodes's  grave,  sitting  there  in 
silence  while  we  tried  to  take  in  the  view — hills 
and  hills  and  hills,  scorching  in  the  sun — such  an 
expanse  of  wildness,  of  untamable  beauty. 
Would  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  individuals  here 
and  there  ever  succeed,  one  wondered,  in  causing 
a  definite  growth — ^would  villages  and  towns 
ever  raise  their  towers  and  spires  amidst  these 
vnlds  ?  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  such  a  possi- 
bility, but  Rhodesia  itself  is  a  wonderful  example 
of  the  activity  of  modern  man,  and  nothing  seems 
impossible.  A  family  was  camping  out  at  the 
foot  of  the  World's  View  and  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  spend  a  holiday  in  similar  fashion  some 
day.  Leopards  would  be  the  only  serious  draw- 
back. I  heard  of  one  in  some  part  of  Rhodesia 
that  had  made  off  with  a  child  who  had  loitered 
behind  his  parents,  and  all  they  found  afterwards 
was  a  little  shoe. 
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We  got  back  that  night,  after  dark,  to  Bulawayo 
with  its  hotels  and  high  schools,  its  electric  light 
and  hot  baths  and  tea-shops,  and  we  blessed  that 
motor-cycle  for  all  it  had  done  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  interesting  world. 

April y  1 9 14. 


THE    DROUGHT    IN 
MATABELELAND 

The  land  is  black  with  fires  and  bare, 
Ere  the  warm  rushing  of  the  rains, 
Yet  blood-dipt  leaf  and  bloom  declare 
How  sap  runs  high  in  forest  veins. 
Blue  cup  with  sunrise  ruddied  brink 
Hast  no  drops  yet  for  Earth  to  drink  i 

A.  S.  Cripps,  Waiting  for  the  Rains. 

HERE,  in  the  driest  part  of  a  dry  country, 
the  wet  season  is  nearly  over  and  the 
rainfall  has  only  reached  nine  inches  ; 
and  this  is  the  third  year,  too,  of  drought. 
The  rain-water  in  the  tanks  is  finished  and  we 
have  to  send  a  water-cart  daily  to  a  bore-hole 
one  and  a  half  miles  off.  Day  after  day  the  sun 
shines  wdth  merciless  persistence,  and  day  after 
day  the  thermometer  registers  between  ninety 
and  a  hundred  degrees  in  the  shade  ;  and  there  is 
hardly  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  But  towards  evening 
a  delicious  breeze  springs  up  and  a  few  clouds 
appear,  and  some  optimist,  as  persistent  as  the 
3un,  says :    "  It's  blowing  up  for  rain  "  ;  or,  if 
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the  heat  continues  after  sundown,  "  It's  bound 
to  rain  after  this  heat."  But  we  remain  sceptical, 
while  we  are  grateful  for  the  cooling  wind  and 
glad  of  the  clouds,  for  they,  at  least,  give  us  a 
gorgeous  sunset. 

One  night  the  sky  grew  black  and  the  wind — 
we  were  sleeping  out  of  doors — smothered  us  in 
sand  and  leaves ;  branches  cracked  and  the  earth 
seemed  suddenly  to  rise  up  in  passion.  "  I  smell 
the  rain,"  sniffed  one.  "  So  do  I,"  said  another; 
"  isn't  it  heavenly  ?  "  And  we  joyously  awaited 
its  coming,  too  eager  to  seek  shelter  indoors,  too 
elated  by  that  sweet  smell  of  wet  things  some- 
where. But  we  fell  asleep  as  we  waited,  only  to 
wake  to  a  calm  world  of  sunshine,  and  where  that 
rain  went  we  never  found  out,  but  no  doubt 
some  thirsty  spot  rejoiced  and  the  birds  of  the 
bush  sang  somewhere.  The  mornings  are  always 
glorious  and  the  wiser  we  are  the  earlier  we  rise, 
so  as  to  get  the  best  part  of  our  work  done  before 
the  excessive  heat  begins.  But  in  a  woman's  life 
things  to  be  done  have  a  way  of  cropping  up 
all  day  long,  no  matter  how  hot  the  day,  and  if 
she  has  to  do  the  cooking  herself — and  women 
who  like  their  household  to  be  well  fed  do  not 
generally  leave  the  cooking  to  Kafirs — she  has 
little  time  to  think  about  the  heat  till  the  midday 
meal  is  over.     Then  comes  the  welcome  afternoon 
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rest  and,  with  books  in  hand,  the  family  disperses. 
The  spirit  of  the  children  rebels  against  this 
needful  rest  at  first,  and  there  is  much  chatter 
and  kicking  of  the  heels  and  jumping  on  beds, 
but  gradually  peace  reigns  and  they  are  all  fast 
asleep,  to  waken  up  fresh  and  vigorous,  ready  to 
enjoy  life  with  zest  until  night  comes  again. 
After  tea  we  are  ready  for  some  outdoor  exercise 
— golf  or  tennis — or  to  take  the  children  for  a  jolt 
through  the  bush  in  the  donkey-cart,  and  then, 
as  the  heat  grows  less,  we  open  our  eyes  to  find 
what  a  beautiful  world  we  live  in,  a  revelation 
that  is  daily  renewed,  for  in  the  heat  and  stress 
of  the  day  our  sense  of  beauty  slumbers. 

The  marvel  of  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  drought, 
the  bush-veld  is  still  a  rich  green,  just  tinged 
with  red  and  brown  and  yellow.  Except  for  the 
fact  that  you  see  not  a  glint  of  water  you  might 
think,  as  you  look  down  from  some  kopje  on  an 
expanse  of  bush- veld,  that  you  were  in  some  richly 
watered  land.  From  whence  do  these  trees  of 
the  bush  gain  their  vitality  ?  Somewhere  deep 
down  there  must  be  water.  Another  source  of 
wonder  is  the  good  condition  of  the  cattle.  True, 
most  of  the  cattle  have  been  sent  to  more 
favoured  parts,  but  those  we  do  see  are  not  lean 
kine  at  all,  but  sleek  and  f«t.  Yet  the  grass  has 
gone  to  seed,  and  although  it  looks  beautiful  in 
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the  light  of  the  setting  sun  it  does  not  look  good 
to  eat.  The  daily  watering  of  the  cattle  at  the 
well  on  farms  not  blest  with  running  water — 
and  few  farms  are  in  Matabeleland — is  a  necessary 
but  tedious  part  of  the  day's  work,  taking  one 
back  to  the  days  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  and  life 
strikes  one  as  being  very  primitive  as  one  waits 
to  see  that  each  animal  gets  a  fair  share.  How 
they  drink,  poor  thirsty  creatures  !  And  how 
one  thirsts  for  the  sight  and  sound  of  moving 
water !  One's  whole  being  aches  at  times  for 
the  dripping  greenness  of  Ireland  or  the  soft 
drizzle  of  Scotland,  for  bubbling  brooks,  for  the 
dash  of  water  upon  rocks  or  the  lap  of  water 
against  the  side  of  a  boat.  To  hear  people  talk 
of  "  our  river  "  and  then  to  discover  that  the 
river  in  question  is  merely  a  bed  of  sand  is  a  sad 
disappointment,  until  one  learns  that  all  the  rivers 
in  Matabeleland  are,  in  dry  weather,  more  or  less 
beds  of  sand. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  lived  long 
in  the  country  that  the  southern  part  of  Mata- 
beleland is  drying  up  ;  portions  of  the  country, 
they  say,  that  were  well  watered  fifteen  years 
ago  are  now  practically  waterless.  Others  say 
we  are  only  passing  through  a  cycle  of  dry  seasons, 
and  that  it  was  such  a  cycle  centuries  ago  that 
drove  the  gold-workers  away  from  Zimbabwe. 
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Yet  this  drought  is  not  without  some  minor 
compensations.  In  the  towns  it  certainly  means 
the  spread  of  illness,  and  in  Bulawayo  the  water 
supply  has  been  the  absorbing  topic  for  months  ; 
but  on  the  veld  it  means  health,  for  there  is  little 
or  no  fever  and  children  escape  the  colds  they  are 
so  liable  to  get  in  wet  seasons.  There  are  few 
flies  and  hardly  a  mosquito,  and  scorpions, 
tarantulas  and  centipedes  seek  shelter  under- 
ground, so  that  the  children  can  with  safety  run 
about  barefoot — and  then  there  is  the  luxury 
of  sleeping  out  of  doors. 

The  garden  has  a  desolate  air,  for  we  cannot 
afford  water  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  water, 
the  purple  bougainvillaea  and  the  red  hibiscus  are 
as  gay  as  ever,  geraniums  make  bright  patches  of 
colour,  and  moon-flowers  scent  the  air.  Nor  do 
the  children  droop:  they  are  as  full  of  life  as  any 
English  child  on  a  cold  and  frosty  morning, 
if  more  sunburnt  and  freckled.  Their  life  in  the 
sun  makes  for  health  and,  although  they  are  very 
tiresome  in  the  matter  of  leaving  hats  off  and 
running  out  without  them,  the  sun's  rays  seem 
to  be  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb,  for  they 
never  seem  to  suffer,  not  even  from  headache. 
Judging  by  the  robustness  of  the  children, 
Matabeleland  must  be  one  of  the  healthiest  parts 
of  the  world. 
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Everybody  says  this  drought  is  a  very  serious 
affair,  but  no  one  seems  to  take  it  very  much  to 
heart,  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  optimistic 
spirit  that  the  climate  seems  to  cultivate.  If 
people  can  live  through  three  years  of  drought 
without  losing  heart,  it  is  impossible  not  to  beheve 
that  there  is  some  magic  in  the  spirit  of  Rhodesia. 

The  crops  have  failed,  alas,  with  the  exception 
of  Kafir  corn,  and  the  natives  will  have  in- 
sufficient food — many  already  look  starved — but 
many  will  be  driven  to  seek  work  who  would 
otherwise  remain  in  idleness  at  their  kraals. 

It  is  the  white  man  farming  in  a  small  way 
who  is  likely  to  go  under,  unfortunately.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  lack  of  water  in  Matabeleland 
makes  settlement  by  the  small  man  an  impossi- 
bility, and  certainly  the  Chartered  Company 
have  ceased  trying  to  bring  the  man  of  small 
capital  into  the  country.  But  no  country  was 
ever  settled  and  civilized  by  men  of  the  capitalist 
class  alone.  The  comparatively  small  number 
of  men  who  start  life  with  even  ^^000  or  ^^2000, 
and  the  still  smaller  number  who  would  think  it 
worth  while  putting  money  into  a  country  that 
as  yet  offers  no  certain  return,  means  that 
Rhodesia  will  never  be  adequately  settled  so 
long  as  this  policy  prevails. 

Irrigation  on  a  large  scale  would  solve  the 
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problem  of  the  small  settler  to  a  great  extent. 
At  present  the  only  small  men  coming  into  the 
country  are  poor  Dutch  whites  from  the  South 
and  aliens  from  Southern  Europe,  employed 
mostly  in  trade.  The  standard  of  living  of  either 
is  low  and  theirs  can  hardly  be  called  a  civiHzing 
influence.  It  was  not  Rhodes's  wish  to  keep  the 
Dutch  out  :  "  You  know  that  all  who  desire  to 
come  into  this  new  country,  whether  they  come 
from  the  Transvaal,  from  Cape  Colony,  from 
Natal  or  from  the  Free  State  are  only  too  welcome. 
I  have  no  feelings  as  to  where  a  man  was  born  ; 
all  I  desire  to  know  is  whether  he  is  a  good  man, 
and  then  I  want  him."  But  the  kind  of  Dutch 
coming  in  are  of  a  class  that  will  hinder,  not  help, 
the  country's  development.  *'  More  homes " 
was  what  Rhodes  wanted  to  see,  and  no  doubt 
Sir  Lewis  Michell  is  expressing  an  opinion  held 
by  Rhodes  himself,  when  he  says  :  "  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  climate 
of  Rhodesia  to  prevent  it  from  ultimately  sup- 
porting a  white  population  equal  to  that  of  any 
European  country  of  equivalent  size."  But  this 
cannot  be  done  without  water,  and  Rhodes,  we 
know,  was  not  blind  to  the  necessity  of  irrigation. 
Sir  Lewis  Michell  tells  us  that  :  "  While  in  Egypt 
Rhodes  lost  no  opportunity  of  studying  its  agri- 
cultural problems,  believing  that  its  immemorial 
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experience  might  be  serviceable  to  Rhodesia." 
He  spent  ^30,000  on  the  Matoppos  Dam,  which 
is  capable  of  watering  1000  acres  of  land. 
Irrigation  has  made  vast  tracts  of  Queensland 
suitable  for  farming  that  previously  were  un- 
inhabitable, and  the  Union  Government  are 
spending  ^603,000 — £2()  a  morgen — on  the 
Hartebeestpoort  Irrigation  Scheme  which,  it  is 
calculated,  will  water  10,000  morgen.  Surely,  in 
Rhodesia,  engineers  could  devise  some  practicable 
scheme  for  conserving  the  water  that  runs  to 
waste  when  rain  does  fall. 

The  difficulty  in  Rhodesia — thinly  populated 
as  it  is — is  to  find  the  money.  The  small  dams 
put  up  by  individual  farmers  are  often  a  waste 
of  time  and  money,  for  the  water  soon  becomes 
foul  and  then  the  cattle  die.  We  cannot  expect 
the  much  harassed  Chartered  Company  to  per- 
form miracles  but,  nevertheless,  this  drought 
question  must  be  faced,  and  let  us  hope  something 
may  be  done  in  time  to  prevent  British  settlers 
leaving  the  country.  I  met  two  young  English 
settlers — public  school  men — in  the  train  on 
their  way  home.  "  Are  you  coming  back  ?  " 
I  asked.  "  It  depends  upon  what  rain  falls  before 
Christmas,"  was  their  answer. 

March y  I914. 


AN   UNAPPRECIATED   SUBURB    OF 
CAPE   TOWN 

EVEN  in  Cape  Town  itself  people  seem 
to  know  little  about  Milnerton  except 
as  a  financial  failure.  After  the  war  an 
effort  was  made,  they  tell  us,  to  develop  this  land 
on  the  fringe  of  the  Cape  Flats  into  a  fashionable 
suburb.  Money  was  spent  freely — ^^i  5,000  being 
spent  on  roads  alone — trees  were  planted,  a  good 
hotel  and  even  an  entertainment  hall,  bandstand, 
and  tea-pagoda  were  erected.  But  only  a  few 
:  eople  bought  land  and  erected  houses  ;  pleasure- 
seekers  remained  unresponsive  to  the  temptations 
offered  by  the  hall  and  bandstand,  and  the  de- 
velopment was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Several  years  have  passed,  the  trees  have  grown 
considerably,  and  the  hotel,  under  excellent 
management,  still  holds  its  head  up,  and — thanks 
to  the  staying  of  the  hand  of  development — an 
ideal  place  for  a  peaceful  holiday  is  the  result. 
We  who  like  quiet  haunts  are  thankful  that  such 
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places  are  still  left  to  think  and  dream  in ;  and 
in  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  there  is  no  spot 
where  more  beauty  can  be  found  than  on  the 
shores  of  this  little  financial  failure.  Situated 
right  in  the  middle  of  Table  Bay  there  is  the 
glory  of  the  ever-changing  sea  in  front,  the  out- 
line of  the  horizon  broken  only  by  that  symbol 
of  misery,  Robben  Island,  the  sight  of  whose 
hot  shores  is  a  continual  reminder — and  it  is  well 
to  be  thus  reminded  in  this  land  of  sun,  where  life 
is  not  overcharged  with  the  strenuous  spirit — 
of  those  who  are  doomed  to  suffering  greater 
than  we  can  imagine. 

On  the  right  there  are  the  gentle  slopes  of  the 
Blauwberg  Hills,  and,  turning  round,  we  see  the 
serrated  peaks  of  the  Hottentots  Holland  Moun- 
tains, while  on  our  left  we  have  a  full  view  of 
Cape  Town  and  its  Mountain,  the  Lion's  Head 
and  Signal  Hill,  with  the  curve  of  the  blue  bay 
at  their  feet.  And,  as  one  looks  upon  all  this 
glory,  memories  come  of  the  years  ago  when  one 
lived  in  dull  London  streets,  or  amidst  the  smoke 
of  a  manufacturing  city  of  the  north,  and  sighed 
for  fresh  fields,  and  the  contrast  makes  one  realize 
all  the  more  how  pleasant  are  the  places  where 
one's  lines  have  fallen  ;  one  thinks,  too,  of  those 
in  the  trenches  and  of  what  they  would  give  for 
just  one  day  of  this  sunshine  and  peace. 
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This  morning  the  wind  is  stilled  and  not  a  leaf 
rustles.  The  birds  are  chirruping  and  the  sound 
of  sleepy  waves  on  a  sandy  shore  reaches  the  ear, 
and  just  now  I  heard  a  child's  ripple  of  laughter 
and  looking  down  saw  three  little  people  on  their 
happy  way  to  the  beach  with  spade  and  bucket. 
No  sound  of  toil  or  bustle,  no  fret  or  fume 
disturbs  the  morning  peace.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  fiend  of  war  is  let  loose  in  the 
world  and  that  every  day  homes  are  being  wrecked 
and  hearts  broken,  and  all  we  womenfolk  here 
can  do  is  to  knit  socks  and  offer  our  prayers. 
Suddenly  there  is  the  boom  of  a  gun  fired  from 
Signal  Hill,  followed  by  a  splash  in  the  sea — 
even  here  echoes  of  warfare  are  heard — and  on 
the  beach  mysterious  rites  are  being  performed 
with  flags,  and  we  are  reminded  that  all  along  the 
coast  eyes  are  watching  night  and  day  for  the 
approach  of  a  possible  enemy.  Milnerton  is, 
moreover,  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  fort 
and  searchlight  of  its  own.  But  soon  the  firing 
ceases  and  all  is  quiet  again  except  for  the  waves 
and  the  birds.  The  sea  is  a  sheet  of  glass,  dotted 
only  wdth  the  white  gleam  of  sea-gulls  on  the 
wing  or  afloat  in  the  water,  and  the  black  head 
of  the  elusive  diver  is  here,  there  and  everywhere 
at    once.     Swallows    and    starlings    and    honey- 
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suckers  seem  quite  convinced  that  they  have  never 
had  such  a  day  in  their  hves — and  I  do  not  wonder. 
On  such  a  day  as  this  there  is  no  alternative  but 
to  be  happy. 

The  sandy  beach  is  the  joy  of  the  children,  and 
v^hen  the  south-easter  blow^s  too  hard,  there  are 
the  shades  of  the  Port  Jackson  willow  where,  in 
the  wildest  wind,  shelter  can  be  found.  What  a 
sight  those  willows  must  be  when  they  are  in 
flower  !  But  it  is  worth  while  travelling  the 
distance  of  the  wide  world  to  see  the  sun  setting 
behind  the  Lion's  Head,  and  to  watch  the  sky 
as  it  gradually  glows  with  a  rosy  golden  light 
which  spreads  and  spreads  till  it  touches  Table 
Mountain  ;  as  twilight  deepens,  the  hills  stand 
out  clearer  and  clearer  in  the  afterglow,  till 
darkness  comes  down  and  the  lights  of  Cape 
Town  begin  to  twinkle.  But  the  vision  does  not 
end  there.  At  any  hour  of  the  night — unless 
the  darkness  is  dense — as  one  looks  across  the 
Bay  and  sees  the  Mountain  standing  in  its  dim 
solemn  glory,  with  the  light  of  the  stars  above 
and  these  twinkHng  lights  of  humanity  below, 
one  is  compelled  to  linger  in  wonder  at  the  beauty 
of  the  world.  What  "  Sleepless  Nights  "  would 
Heller  not  have  written  inspired  by  that  view. 
And  on  both  sides  the  searchlights  play,  one  at 
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Greenpoint,  the  other  at  the  Fort,  sending  out 
long  arms  of  blue  light  into  the  sea,  then  swinging 
round  till  the  darkness  of  the  room  is  lit.  Truly, 
it  is  a  very  civilized  world  we  live  in.  What 
would  old  Simon  Van  de  Stel  think  if  he  could 
come  back  and  see  it  all — Cape  Town  with  its 
harbour  and  mail-steamers  and  searchlights,  its 
beautiful  suburbs  and  his  own  old  oak-trees, 
which  alone  make  Cape  Town  the  pleasantest 
city  in  South  Africa  ? 

Last  night  the  Mountain  was  afire.  The  upper 
slopes,  which  look  barren  enough  at  this  distance, 
are  really  covered  with  scrubby  bushes,  and  when 
these  catch  alight  not  even  civilized  man  can  stop 
the  progress  of  the  flames. 

The  night  was  dark  and  the  smoke  obscured 
the  outline  of  the  Mountain  and  it  was  a  strange 
sight  to  see,  as  if  suspended  in  mid-air,  a  semi- 
circle of  pure  flame.  But  there  is  more  than  the 
sea  and  the  view  of  mountains  and  an  unused 
entertainment  hall  at  Milnerton.  There  is  a 
little  wooden  church  in  the  heart  of  the  willows 
and  there  are  pleasant  walks  in  all  directions, 
where,  during  August  and  September,  lovely  wild 
flowers  can  be  found.  And  there  is  likewise  a 
river  where,  from  the  bridge,  little  people  delight 
in  watching  the  shoals  of  fish,  and  where,  if  one 
chooses  a  judicious  hour  when  little  brown  boys 
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are  at  school,  one  can  bathe  with  pleasure  and 
swim  with  more  safety  than  in  the  sea,  for  bathing 
on  the  sandy  beach  of  Milnerton  is  not  without 
danger. 

At  Milnerton  one  is  near  the  bustle  of  the  world 
and  yet  so  far  away.  It  is  a  place  in  which  to 
enjoy  books.  It  is  also  a  place  where  one  can 
enjoy  one's  children.  A  mother  can  never  get 
the  full  joy  which  it  is  her  duty  and  her  right 
to  have  from  her  children  in  the  heart  of  a  crowd. 
She  is  compelled  either  to  neglect  them,  for  what 
she  considers  her  "  social  duties,"  or  to  wear 
herself  out  with  the  anxiety  of  preventing  them 
from  being  a  nuisance  to  other  people.  Children 
are  happier  and  healthier  in  quiet  places  like 
Milnerton,  where  they  can  carry  out  their  own 
little  schemes  and  plans  undisturbed  by  the  dis- 
tractions of  motors  and  trams  and  traffic.  But 
here,  although  so  peaceful,  the  world  is  at  one's 
door,  and,  if  one  should  be  overtaken  by  a  wave 
of  dullness  or  sense  of  monotony,  one  can  get 
into  Cape  Town  in  twenty  minutes  by  train, 
join  in  the  clatter  of  streets,  spend  money  in  the 
shops,  meet  friends,  or  go  to  hear  what  Cape 
Town  has  every  right  to  be  proud  of — good 
music  and  an  excellent  orchestra. 

True,  the  south-easters  are  a  drawback,  but 
where  in  the  wide  world  can  we  find  a  spot  where 
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the  climate  is  not  a  cause  for  grumbling  at  some 
season  of  the  year  ?  And  even  at  the  Cape,  I  am 
told,  there  are  days  and  evep  months  when  the 
south-easters  cease  from  troubling. 
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THERE  is  a  glamour  about  the  haunts  of 
childhood  that  never  fades.  Fathers 
and  mothers  seem  to  have  had  a  genius 
for  finding  out  places  where  one  spent  long 
summer  days  of  delight  ;  and  one  sighs  at  times 
for  those  days  of  long  ago  when  one  picnicked 
in  Scotch  glens  and  sailed  on  Scotch  lochs,  when 
one  bumped  through  the  fields  in  carts  or  hay- 
waggons,  and  picked  bluebells  and  blaeberries 
in  the  woods.  We  can  remember  the  life  of  the 
town,  too,  but  it  is  not  that  part  that  we  would 
live  over  again.  It  was  only  in  the  country  that 
we  really  lived — and  it  is  the  country  life  that  we 
think  of  when  we  think  of  "  Home." 

And  here  in  South  Africa  it  is  the  hfe  of  the 
veld  that  seems  the  true  life — for  town  life  all 
the  world  over  is  very  much  the  same.  Women 
shop  and  call  and  interview  the  cook,  give  dinners 
and  dances,  and  spend  a  vast  amount  of  time  in 
merely  putting  on  and  taking  off  clothes,  in  every 
city    in    the    world.     Towns    vary,    of    course, 
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according  to  the  amount  of  wealth  and  according 
to  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  intellectual 
or  artistic  pursuits. 

But  the  majority  of  towns  are  engaged  in  the 
creation  of  wealth  ;  and  the  wealth  has  to  be 
created  first,  we  must  remember,  before  the 
intellectual  or  artistic  Hfe  can  begin. 

Dilettante  lovers  of  the  arts  complain  that  there 
is  no  intellectual  life  in  South  Africa,  which  is 
true  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  or  Edinburgh — but  there  are  many 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh  men,  and 
even  in  Johannesburg  one  finds  people  who  read 
Shelley  and  Francis  Thompson  and  Jane  Austen — 
mostly  high  school  mistresses,  I  admit.  There  is 
also  Mr.  Merriman.  Still,  it  is  true  enough  that 
in  South  Africa  people  do  not  read  as  much  as 
they  do  in  England  ;  but  that  is  largely  the  fault 
of  the  climate.  The  cosy  winter  evenings  by  the 
fireside  which  form  a  large  part  of  English  family 
life  are  a  great  incentive  to  reading. 

In  South  Africa  the  evenings  are  short,  fires 
are  occasional  luxuries,  and  children  never  seem 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  reading.  The  daughter 
of  a  South  African  judge  who  went  to  Newnham 
was  amazed  to  find  how  ignorant  she  was,  in 
comparison  with  her  fellow  students,  of  history 
and  literature,  because  things  that  English  girls 
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had  absorbed  from  childhood  were  quite  new  to 
her.  Another  thing  she  observed  was  that 
people  in  England  talked  so  much  more  about 
birds  and  flowers  than  they  do  in  South  Africa. 
In  England  the  average  educated  person  is 
interested  in  the  things  of  nature,  an  interest 
encouraged  by  our  healthy  habit  of  the  daily  walk 
and  also  by  our  poets.  We  are  naturally  lovers 
of  the  country.  But  I  have  often  been  surprised 
at  the  ignorance  of  the  South  African  townspeople 
about  the  life  of  the  veld — they  know  as  little 
about  it  as  if  they  had  lived  in  a  London  suburb 
all  their  lives.  In  Cape  Town,  however,  with  a 
world  of  beautiful  flowers  at  its  very  doors,  along 
with  a  love  of  music  and  art,  an  interest  in  nature 
is  astir,  for  Cape  Town  has  had  time  to  grow  up 
and  to  learn  to  cultivate  such  leisure  as  it  has  in  a 
wise  way. 

Cape  Town  is  the  queen  of  South  African 
towns.  The  beauty  of  her  situation  is  historic, 
and  being  the  oldest  town  in  South  Africa  she 
has  the  interest  of  historical  association  which 
most  colonial  towns  lack.  The  archives  of  Cape 
Town  are  deeply  interesting  ;  and  we  get  glimpses 
into  a  far-away  South  African  life  from  the  study 
of  the  Bushman  drawings  in  the  museum,  which 
resemble  so  closely  those  of  the  Altamira  caves 
recently  discovered  in  Spain,  a  resemblance  which 
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raises  all  sorts  of  interesting  questions  in  anthro- 
pology and  on  the  migrations  of  peoples. 

Then  the  old  Dutch  and  French  architecture 
and  the  influence  of  the  East  traceable  in  the  old 
flat-roofed  houses  which  look,  when  seen  from 
the  Bay,  like  "  white  cardboard  houses,"  as  Lady 
Anne  Barnard  describes  them,  give  Cape  Town 
a  distinctive  charm  of  its  own,  quite  apart  from 
the  natural  beauty  of  its  surroundings.  Cape 
Town  has  suburbs,  too,  more  beautiful  than  those 
of  any  city  in  England.  Round  the  foot  of  the 
Mountain  they  spread  their  oak  and  fir  tree 
avenues  ;  and,  as  one  walks  along  those  green 
avenues  of  welcome  shade,  one  catches  glimpses 
through  the  trees  of  fine  houses  and  lovely  gardens ; 
one  looks  over  a  hedge  and  sees  a  field  bright  with 
arum  lilies,  while  underneath  the  hedges  lilies 
and  periwinkles  creep  out  to  wish  the  passer-by 
God-speed.  These  Cape  Town  gardens  are 
entirely  English  in  their  sense  of  seclusion  and 
retreat.  Quite  close  to  the  railway  or  tramline 
perhaps,  one  enters  a  gate  and  finds  oneself  in 
park-like  grounds  without  a  chimney  or  lamp-post 
in  sight  ;  the  whole  garden  lost  to  the  eyes  of  an 
inquisitive  world.  And  inside  these  houses  one 
is  struck  by  the  beauty  that  so  many  display, 
and  I  have  often  been  impressed  by  the  grace 
and  charm  and  kindliness  of  the  South  African 
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women — both  Dutch  and  English — who  live  in 
these  beautiful  homes. 

But  Cape  Town  also  has  its  by-ways  and  back 
streets  over  which  one  would  prefer  to  draw  a 
veil ;  streets  where  dirty  children  swarm  in  the 
gutter,  streets  littered  with  dirty  papers  and 
rubbish,  where  evil  smells  abound  and  everybody 
seems  to  live  on  crayfish.  And  yet  they  are  a 
paradise  compared  to  our  own  English  slums,  for 
one  sees  little  misery  from  poverty  in  those  slums 
of  Cape  Town,  although  plenty  of  degraded 
miserable  human  beings.  These  people  of  the 
slums  are  coloured,  and  it  is  said  they  are  being 
killed  off  rapidly  by  consumption  and  drink.  Is 
the  white  man  justified,  under  the  cloak  of  what 
sounds  well  only  to  those  sentimentalists  who 
know  nothing  about  the  question  in  practice — 
equal  social  and  political  rights — in  hastening  the 
end  of  a  more  feeble  creature  morally,  by  letting 
him  drink  himself  to  death  as  he  is  doing  ? 

Miss  Violet  Markham  thinks  the  laws  in  regard 
to  the  black  and  coloured  man  in  the  Cape  Colony 
are  far  in  advance  of  those  in  the  Free  State  and 
Transvaal.  Nobody  would  express  this  opinion 
who  had  seen  the  degradation  of  the  streets  of  a 
coloured  locality  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  And 
another  thing  :  in  places  not  five  miles  from 
Cape  Town  it  is  hardly  safe  for  a  woman — white 
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or  coloured — to  walk  alone.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  place  from  which  I  write,  three 
attacks  on  women — and  two  of  them  murders — 
in  three  months  show  that  there  is  surely  some- 
thing rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark. 

The  House  of  Assembly  in  Cape  Town  is,  of 
course,  a  centre  of  interest  ;  and  to  listen  to  a 
debate  is  often  an  absorbing  if  not  always  a 
profitable  way  of  spending  an  afternoon  ;  but 
if  the  debate  should  turn  out  to  be  on  Scab — 
a  topic  of  evergreen  interest  to  the  South  African 
farmer — or  if  the  Dutchmen  should  be  on  the 
war-path,  one  can  always  spend  an  entertaining 
hour  in  studying  the  faces  and  manners  of  the 
members.  I  hope  they  do  not  think  it  rude  of 
us  to  stare  at  them  as  if  they  were  wild  animals 
at  the  Zoo,  but  members  of  Parliament  are,  in  a 
sense,  public  property  like  Harry  Lauder  and 
Pavlova.  Some  are  there  because  of  their  riches 
and  some  because  of  their  brains  ;  some,  like  the 
Labour  members,  because  they  represent  class 
interests,  and  some,  like  Mr.  Hertzog  and  Mr. 
Fichardt,  because  they  represent  racial  interests 
— or  what  they  deem  are  race  interests.  Perhaps 
when  we  women  get  the  vote  some  may  be  there 
because  of  their  looks — and  there  are  worse  ways 
of  judgmg  men.  That  member  with  the  sneer 
on  his  face  and  in  his  voice  no  woman  would  vote 
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for,  and  then  there  is  another  one  who  makes 
one  think  of  a  pig — quite  a  harmless  person,  but 
not  exactly  one's  ideal  of  a  legislator. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  inattentive  to  the 
ordinary  proceedings  of  the  House  the  members 
are,  unless  some  one  of  real  importance  is  speaking. 
Mr.  Madeley  may  expound  his  views  on  political 
economy  by  the  hour,  and  members  will  write 
letters,  hold  quite  audible  conversations,  or  laugh 
without  restraint — and  still  Mr.  Madeley,  quite 
impervious,  will  chatter  away.  But  Mr.  Merri- 
man's  powers  of  concentration  are  always  a  source 
of  wonder  to  me  :  while  Mr.  Freemantle  in  his 
best  Oxford  manner  is  trying  to  prove  that  two 
and  two  make  five  for  two  hours  at  a  stretch, 
Mr.  Merriman  vdll  settle  down  vnth  BlackwooiTs 
Magazine,  to  enjoy  a  literary  afternoon,  without 
one  upward  glance.  Yet,  when  he  rises  to  speak, 
you  will  find  he  knows  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Freemantle's  meanderings — that  is,  that  a  man 
may  be  a  rebel  and  a  loyal  British  subject  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  a  rebellion  is  not  a  rebellion 
but  an  "  armed  protest."  When  Mr.  Merriman 
speaks  no  letters  are  written  and  no  private 
conversation  takes  place,  for  Mr.  Merriman  can 
illuminate  even  such  a  subject  as  dry  farming — 
I  refrain  from  an  obvious  pun.  We  may  disagree 
with  all  he  says  but  we  are  charmed  with  the  way 
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he  says  it,  and,  when  I  hear  Mr.  Merriman  speak, 
:J  always  wonder  why  he  did  not  embark  on  a 
Hterary  instead  of  a  poHtical  career.  I  am  sure 
he  could  write  delightful  essays. 

Every  one  listens  when  General  Smuts  speaks. 
His  English  is  fluent  but,  in  spite  of  his  Cambridge 
education,  his  accent  is  distinctly  Dutch.  Know- 
ing him  to  be  a  man  of  wide  culture,  I  had 
expected  to  hear  him  speak  English  with  the 
perfection  of  the  rebel  Fichardt,  whose  good 
accent  remains  a  puzzle  to  me.  General  Smuts 
is  not  popular  with  the  back-veld  Boer,  which 
makes  one  think  he  must  be  an  honest  man.  He 
is,  naturally,  an  Afrikander  before  everything  else, 
but,  student  of  history  and  philosophy  as  he  is, 
he  is  too  far-seeing  and  too  well-informed  not 
to  know  that  this  "  Africa  for  the  Afrikander  " 
policy  of  the  extremists  is  as  futile  as  an  attempt 
to  push  back  the  tide. 

Mr.  Patrick  Duncan  does  not  often  speak,  nor 
is  he  a  good  speaker,  but  he  is  a  force  working  for 
good — no  woman  would  hesitate  in  voting  for 
him.  A  man  with  such  honest  humorous  eyes 
and  with  so  much  strength  in  his  face  must  be 
all  right — so  she  would  argue.  Nor  would  she 
hesitate  about  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick.  Oh  yes, 
we  may  lack  logic  but  we  can  discriminate. 

But  looks  are  not  an  infallible  guide.     There  is 
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Mr.  Hertzog,  for  instance.  His  face  is  not  un- 
attractive and  I  am  told  that  he  is  even  an  at- 
tractive person  to  meet.  I  am  told  he  is  also  a 
man  of  education — but  this  I  refuse  to  beheve. 
He  may  be  a  man  of  book-learning,  however, 
which  is  quite  another  thing,  but  he  has  gone 
through  the  world  with  eyes  and  heart  shut  to 
all  the  sweet  influences  of  life  that  broaden  the 
mind  and  give  a  man  the  right  to  be  called 
"  educated.''  H  he  did  not  live  in  a  world  of 
egotism  and  ignorance  he  would  know  that  no 
people  ever  developed  power  and  strength  that 
accepted  race-hatred  as  the  foundation  of  its 
policy. 

Durban  is  also  a  charming  and  attractive  town. 
It  is  to  its  civic  perfection  and  tropical  air  that  it 
owes  its  special  distinction.  Authorities  on  that 
branch  of  sociology  known  as  "  Civics  "  quote 
Durban  as  being  quite  the  model  city  of  the  world, 
and  if  cleanliness  be  akin  to  godliness  then  the 
standard  of  morality  must  be  high  indeed.  Why 
does  not  Cape  Town  take  a  lesson  from  Durban 
in  street  cleaning,  in  the  clearing  away  of  rubbish 
heaps  and  all  ugly  insanitary  places  ?  In  Durban 
they  water  the  streets.  I  have  heard  they  do  in 
Cape  Town,  but  they  are  never  the  streets  that 
I  happen  to  be  in,  and,  when  the  south-easters 
blow,  the  dust  alone  drives  many  people  away.     In 
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Durban  again,  you  are  not  revolted  on  Saturday 
afternoons  by  the  sight  of  people  in  all  stages  of 
drunkenness.  If  I  wanted  to  give  a  new-comer 
the  most  favourable  all-round  impression  of 
South  Africa,  it  is  not  to  Cape  Town  but  to 
Durban  I  should  send  him  first  of  all.  The  air 
of  the  tropics  certainly  adds  much  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  Durban.  The  brilliant  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs,  all  so  well  cared  for,  the  ar- 
resting appearance  of  the  Zulu  ricksha  boys 
clothed  for  the  most  part  merely  in  gaudy 
fragments,  and  the  bright  clothes  of  the  Indians 
please  the  eye  and  add  to  the  cheerfulness  of  life. 
And  how  much  pleasanter  it  is  to  see  the  native 
servants  dressed  in  their  white  and  red  uniforms 
than  in  the  cast-off  clothing  of  the  white  man, 
as  one  generally  sees  them  elsewhere. 

Durban  is  made  so  very  attractive,  however, 
that  for  some  of  us  there  is  very  little  attraction 
left.  But  on  the  Berea  one  can  escape  from  the 
crowd  and  entertainments  and  the  touch  of 
Margate  and  get  among  quiet  gardens,  and  listen 
to  birds  instead  of  to  bands,  while  one  looks  down 
on  the  blue  sea  and  the  ships  that  come  and  go. 
Then  all  along  the  south  coast,  from  Durban 
to  Port  Shepstone,  there  are  pleasant  little 
places  where  one  can  find  comfortable  hotels,  or 
cottages  to  let,  and  sandy  beaches  and  rocks  and 
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bathing-pools.  Some  of  these  places  have  rivers 
flow^ing  between  wooded  banks  of  flowering  trees 
and  palms  and  wild  bananas  and  euphorbias,  and 
monkeys  peer  at  you  from  between  branches, 
and  snake-birds  skim  across  your  bows,  and  great 
green  Hzards  scamper  up  the  banks  as  your  oars 
splash  by — and  you  feel  how  much  better  it  is 
to  be  there  than  amidst  the  crowds  of  Durban. 
Then  suddenly,  when  you  are  delighting  in  the 
wild  remoteness  of  it  all,  you  come  upon  a  tea- 
cottage  with  tables  and  chairs  spread  under  the 
trees,  and  you  are  back  in  the  twentieth  century. 

To  go  from  Cape  Town  to  Durban  is  a  pleasant 
voyage  of  four  days  and  is  well  worth  while  if 
only  to  give  one  a  view  of  the  magnificent  coast 
scenery  of  the  Peninsula,  and  to  give  one  a  dim 
idea  of  the  vastness  and  of  the  great  empty  spaces 
of  this  still  scarcely  populated  sub-continent. 

Cape  Town  and  Durban  are  as  entirely  different 
and  as  full  of  contrasts  as  two  towns  can  well  be. 
In  Cape  Town  there  are  the  Malay  and  coloured 
people ;  in  Durban,  the  Indians  and  Zulus. 
But  the  Indians  have  retained  that  native  pictur- 
esqueness  which  the  Malays  have  for  the  most 
part  lost.  How  glad  one  is  to  see,  in  place  of  the 
degenerate  coloured  people,  the  handsome  digni- 
fied Zulus  swinging  along.  The  sight  of  them 
is  as  cheering  to  the  eye  as  that  of  the  other  is 
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depressing.  Durban  again  is  an  English  town — 
you  hear  no  Dutch  in  the  streets.  Then  the 
dimates  are  quite  different.  In  Durban  you 
have  the  hot  rainy  summer  and  a  steamy  heat 
that  makes  it  a  place  to  avoid  during  that  season  ; 
but  the  winter  is  perfect  :  dry  and  just  warm 
enough  to  enjoy  every  minute  of  the  day,  warm 
enough,  too,  to  bathe  in  the  warm  Indian  Ocean 
the  whole  winter  through,  even  in  the  evening. 
To  see  people  bathing  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening  is  no  unusual  sight  in  Durban.  In 
Cape  Town  the  summers  are  dry  and  hot  and  the 
south-easters  are  distinctly  trying,  but  we  are 
told  the  heat  would  be  unbearable  without  them. 
The  winters  are  wet  but  delightful — a  few 
wet  days  and  then  a  day  or  two  of  fresh,  sweet- 
smelling  sunshine.  The  grass  becomes  green  and 
the  arum  lilies  burst  forth — no  season  of  dead 
things,  this.  It  is  the  season  for  walks,  and 
wherever  one  goes  one  finds  strange  and  wonderful 
flowers. 

Johannesburg,  with  its  short  life  of  thirty  years, 
its  200,000  inhabitants,  its  5764  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  its  cosmopolitan  population,  has  no 
doubt  some  claim  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  cities  of  the  world.  The  shops 
are  better  than  those  of  Cape  Town  or  Durban 
and  not  much  more  expensive,  although  it  is  the 
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dearest  place  in  the  world  to  live  in,  with  the 
exception  of  Bulawayo  or  Salisbury.  From  a 
mere  mining  camp  Johannesburg  has  developed 
into  a  city  of  soHd  buildings  and  handsome 
houses  and,  on  the  whole,  an  orderly  community 
which  prides  itself  on  its  intelligence.  I  would 
not  venture  to  dispute  the  intelligence,  for  a 
community  whose  chief  object  in  life  is  the 
making  of  money  is  bound  not  to  let  its  wits  go 
wool-gathering,  but  I  have  not  found  Johannes- 
burg a  good  place  for  the  buying  of  books  or 
music.  I  suppose  it  is  too  busy  to  trouble  itself 
with  literature  or  music  and  one  must  give  a 
community  time  to  grow  up. 

Before  the  Jameson  Raid  few  of  us  took  any 
interest  in  Johannesburg,  any  more  than  we  do 
to-day  in  Klondyke.  We  had  heard  of  it  as  a 
city  of  adventurers  and  as  no  place  for  respectable 
women.  "  Why  go  to  war  for  a  handful  of 
miners  ?  "  said  an  American  professor  to  me  at 
the  time  of  the  Boer  War.  "  I  have  lived  among 
them  for  ten  years  in  Arizona,  and  I  can  assure 
you  they  aren't  worth  it  !  " 

But  my  attitude  of  superiority  was  shaken  by 
the  first  woman  I  met  on  the  ship  the  day  I  sailed 
from  England.  She  was  an  elderly  woman  with 
the  face  of  a  saint  who  had  passed  through  the 
fires  of  suffering,  and  she  came  from  Johannes- 
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burg.  "  And  is  it  really  a  very  wicked  place  ?  " 
I  asked.  She  laughed  gently.  "  It  is  no  better 
or  no  worse  than  any  other  large  city,"  she  replied. 
"  My  boys  have  been  born  and  brought  up  there 
and  now  they  work  there,  and  they  have  always 
been  good  lads."  I  received  another  surprise 
when  we  accepted  an  invitation  to  Sunday  supper 
with  a  Johannesburg  family,  for  after  supper  we 
had  family  prayers !  Family  prayers  was  certainly 
the  last  thing  one  associated  with  a  city  of  mining 
adventurers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  first  two 
or  three  visits  to  Johannesburg  convinced  me 
that  it  was  a  very  busy  but  deadly  dull  place, 
for  after  one's  shopping  was  done  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  go  on  the  top  of  a  tram  and 
see  dusty  suburbs  and  cyanide  dumps — ^hideous 
eyesores — and  Chinamen.  But  now  I  enjoy 
my  visits  there,  for  a  few  friends  just  make  all 
the  difference  and  the  money-grubbing  spirit  is 
not  universal.  Johannesburg  is  big  enough  to 
give  people  a  chance  of  leading  their  own  lives, 
without  interference  from  those  meddlesome 
people  abounding  in  smaller  places  who  are 
always  ready  to'condemn  that  which  they  do  not 
understand  in  the  life  of  their  neighbours  ;  and 
people  of  energy  and  brains  generally  prefer 
Johannesburg  to  Pretoria. 

I  like  Pretoria,  although  one  could  not  call 
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it  go-ahead,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
official  and  somewhat  conventional  for  a  colonial 
towrn  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  town  of  pleasant, 
hospitable  people.  It  is  a  quiet  peaceful  little 
place,  perhaps  sleepy,  and  most  certainly  stuflFy, 
lying  buried  as  it  is  among  hills.  Since  the  war 
Pretoria  has  developed  much,  but  it  is  not  the 
gay  little  town  that  it  was  in  the  Crown  Colony 
days.  How  enthusiastic  everybody  seemed  then 
— how  anxious  to  make  the  new  colony  a  success. 
But  the  people  who  cared  most  have  gone,  and 
it  is  not  considered  politic  to  talk  about  them  in 
these  days  when — even  in  the  face  of  rebellion — 
we  must  continue  to  assert  that  all  is  for  the  best, 
and  to  suggest  that  there  has  ever  been  any 
injustice  to  anyone  is  to  lay  oneself  open  to  the 
accusation  of  fanning  the  flame  of  raciaHsm. 

One  can  spend  many  pleasant  hours  in  the 
beautiful  Zoological  Gardens  of  Pretoria,  so  well 
cared  for  and  so  charmingly  laid  out.  But  since 
the  death  of  the  late  curator,  Dr.  Gunning,  the 
Gardens  have  lost  their  former  glory — I  suppose 
because  of  the  objection  to  bringing  a  suitable 
successor  from  overseas.  This  obsession  of  filling 
all  vacancies  by  Afrikanders  might  be  quite  sound 
if  the  Government  were  a  Benevolent  Association 
for  Incompetent  Amateurs  and  not  a  Government, 
but  it  is  somewhat  hard  on  the  tax-payers,  and 
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it  is  a  policy  that  is  rapidly  leaving  South  Africa 
a  long  way  behind  our  other  colonies.  Dr. 
Gunning  was  a  Hollander.  Let  his  successor 
be  a  Hollander  too,  or  a  Japanese  or  anything 
— except  a  German — but  do  not  let  the  good 
work  Dr.  Gunning  did  be  undone  for  lack  of 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm.  That  is  all  we  ask. 
In  South  Africa  it  is  just  that  spirit  of  laissez-faire^ 
and  acquiescence  in  bad  work  and  inefficiency, 
that  make  one  feel  depressed  at  times  and  wonder 
if  it  is  worth  while  making  one's  home  in  a  country 
where  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  that  is  left 
undone — a  country  where  the  bull  is  never  taken 
by  the  horns. 

Grahamstown  is  the  most  English-looking  town 
in  South  Africa,  and  although  not  yet  a  hundred 
years  old,  visiting  it  as  I  did  after  nine  months  in 
Rhodesia  where  the  towns  are  brand-new,  it  looked 
old  and  solid — good  stone  buildings,  no  corru- 
gated iron  nor  "  temporary  premises."  The 
streets  are  wide  and  lined  with  trees,  and  the 
town  has  a  special  interest  in  having  been  the 
head-quarters  of  the  4000  British  settlers  who 
came  out  in  1820,  whose  descendants  one  still 
meets  in  the  neighbourhood.  Grahamstown, 
I  am  told,  considers  itself  the  Oxford  of  South 
Africa — it  certainly  abounds  in  schools  and 
colleges — but   I  do   not  find  that  the  rest   of 
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South  Africa  is  so  ready  to  accept  its  intellectual 
claims. 

Port  Elizabeth  is  not  an  attractive  town — too 
bare  and  exposed — but  it  has  an  essentially 
English  character.  Indeed,  so  EngHsh  is  it  that 
it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  town 
has  had  a  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

Stellenbosch,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially 
Dutch  and,  moreover,  a  hot-bed  of  anti-British 
feeHng.  All  honour  to  those  brave  old  Dutch 
pioneers  of  the  past  who  built  such  charming 
houses  and  planted  those  beautiful  avenues  of  oak 
in  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  South  Africa  or 
anywhere  else,  but  shame  to  those  narrow-minded 
men  of  to-day  who,  in  the  names  of  religion  and 
education,  keep  alive  this  stream  of  ill-feeling 
and,  in  place  of  building  up,  destroy,  ignoring 
the  spiritual  law  apparent  to  all  but  the  most 
materialistic  minds,  that  hatred  is  always  a  dis- 
integrating force. 

Stellenbosch  is  the  place,  unfortunately,  where 
Dutch  South  African  youth  goes  to  be  educated. 
It  was  a  wet  day  when  we  visited  Stellenbosch, 
but  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  the  afternoon  gave 
us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  pupils  of  the 
chools  and  colleges  out  for  their  afternoon  walk. 
Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  such  streams  of  fat 
girls  as  I  saw][that  day — nor  such  legs  and  ankles. 
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Little  rebels,  every  one  of  them — oh,  I  knew  that 
perfectly  well.  Has  anyone  ever  met  a  Dutch 
schoolgirl  who  wasn't  a  little  rebel — and  a  rebel 
of  the  most  aggressive  kind,  too  ?  How  much 
wiser  they  would  be  if  they  would  just  not 
bother  their  silly  little  heads  with  politics,  but 
devote  a  few  more  hours  daily  to  learning  to 
dance  and  to  play  cricket.  Thumping  on  the 
piano  would  even  be  of  more  educational  value. 
Too  little  outdoor  exercise  is  accountable,  no 
doubt,  for  much  mischief  in  South  Africa,  and 
cobblers,  it  has  been  said,  are  notorious  for  their 
opposition  to  lawful  authority. 

The  young  men  of  the  colleges  were  also  having 
their  afternoon  walk,  with  overcoats  and  starched 
collars,  and  some  even  with  umbrellas.  Yes ; 
umbrellas  !  Imagine  an  Oxford  undergraduate 
taking  a  walk  by  the  river  in  an  overcoat  and 
carrying  an  umbrella,  and  the  sun  shining  !  Can 
there  be  any  value,  moral  or  mental,  in  any 
system  of  education  that  makes  an  old  woman 
of  a  young'^man  ? 
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Tell  the  tune  his  feet  beat 

On  the  ground  all  day — 

Black-burnt  ground  and  green  grass 

Seamed  with  rocks  of  grey — 

"  England,"  "  England,"  "  England," 

That  one  word  they  say  !  A.  S.  Cripps. 

ALONG  sea  voyage  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
experiences  that  Hfe  in  its  generosity 
holds  for  us  people  of  the  veld.  We 
may  love  the  veld,  but  we  do  not  really  want  to 
go  on  living  there  all  our  lives,  or  even  for  the 
greater  part  of  our  lives.  This  life  of  the  veld — 
and  here  I  acknowledge  I  do  not  speak  in  the  spirit 
of  a  true  South  African — is  a  charming  phase  and 
an  excellent  training  for  people  who  have  an 
incHnation  towards  evading  the  prosaic  facts 
of  life.  One  is  constantly  being  dragged  back 
to  earth  with  the  voice  of  one's  good  angel 
whispering  in  one's  ear  :  "  Come  now,  attend 
to  this  little  matter  of  the  wash-tub  before  you 
attempt  to  soar  away  on  the  wings  of  fancy." 
Oh   yes,   the   veld    is    an    excellent    school,   es- 
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pecially  for  people  who  want  life  to  be  all  poetry 
and  music — but  not  for  always.  There  comes  a 
time  when  other  worlds  call. 

According  to  Mr.  Wells,  we  are  reverting  to 
the  nomadic  life,  and  this,  in  his  view,  is  an 
upward  step.  Certainly  we  grow  under  the 
stimulating  influence  of  fresh  environment.  A 
new  country  sets  one's  thoughts  a-whirling,  as 
the  west  wind  does  the  leaves  of  autumn,  and 
has  the  same  bracing  effect,  blowing  the  cobwebs 
from  our  minds.  But,  although  the  spirit  of 
the  nomad  may  be  strong  within  us,  there  is 
another  equally  strong,  and  that  is  the  attachment 
to  the  place  we  have  chosen  for  our  home  or 
which  has  been  chosen  for  us  by  our  ancestors, 
an  attachment  so  deep  that  it  is  often  akin  to 
worship. 

We  would  goto  pieces  if  we  were  always  able 
to  indulge  our  fancy  for  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new.  People  who  spend  their  lives  in  hotels 
are  generally  lacking  in  a  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility and  in  that  kindly  homeliness  which  makes 
home-loving  people  charming  in  their  simple 
way,  if  it  does  not  necessarily  make  their  wits 
nimble.  But  there  are  some  people  so  gifted 
with  the  spirit  of  adventure  that  if  they  take  a 
walk  in  the  country  or  mount  an  omnibus  for 
half  an  hour  they  have  a  hundred  interesting 
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things  to  tell  you  about  afterwards.  E.  V.  Lucas, 
for  instance,  and  G.  K.  Chesterton  are  like  that. 
Such  people  do  not  need  to  cross  the  seas  to  have 
their  minds  set  a-dancing. 

There  is  also  what  Emerson  calls  the  "  cumula- 
tive value  of  long  residence  "  to  be  considered, 
and  no  enduring  work  is  ever  accomplished 
without  a  certain  amount  of  routine  and  drudgery, 
and  staying  in  one  place.  Change  may  suggest 
ideas,  but  in  these  days  of  rapid  locomotion  we 
must  take  care  not  to  dissipate  ideas  by  too  much 
change — that  is,  if  we  want  to  do  anything. 
Great  cathedrals,  great  pictures,  great  books,  are 
not  the  works  of  a  nomadic  people.  We  may 
see  visions  in  foreign  countries  but  it  is  on  coming 
home  that  we  make  them  our  own.  I  think  the 
pleasantest  thing  would  be  to  stay  at  home  for 
eight  months  and  travel  for  four ;  but  that 
means  considerable  freedom  and  considerable 
income,  more  than  most  of  us  possess,  especially 
if  we  live  on  a  farm  and  are  blessed  with  children. 
But  in  South  Africa  people  acquire  extensive 
ideas  of  travel,  which  have  a  broadening  influence 
on  the  mind.  We  think  lightly  of  a  four  or  five 
days'  journey  in  order  that  we  may  visit  a  friend. 
People  in  Rhodesia  spend  three  or  four  days 
travelling  in  the  train  to  breathe  sea  air  for  a 
month,  and  think  as  little  of  it  as  people  in  London 
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think  of  a  journey  to  Devonshire  ;  and  one  half 
of  the  EngUsh  population  of  South  Africa  seems 
always  to  be  in  Europe  or  on  the  sea. 

Three  weeks  at  sea  is  in  itself  a  holiday  for  the 
tired  person  :  no  housekeeping,  no  dinners  to 
think  about,  no  serious  responsibilities' — unless 
indeed  one  happens  to  be  travelling  with  children 
and  no  nurse — but  just  meals,  a  deck-chair, 
desultory  conversation  and  piles  of  books,  and 
sometimes  some  music.  In  those  three  weeks 
one  often  gets  to  know  people  intimately  and 
lasting  friendships  are  made,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  those  whom  one  has  liked  best  just 
float  away  out  of  one's  life  entirely,  much  as  we 
long  to  meet  them  again. 

Then  the  voyage  draws  to  an  end  and  we  begin 
to  burrow  in  our  boxes.  We  thought  when  we 
left  our  home  on  the  veld  that  we  had  a  few 
passable  things  just  to  arrive  in,  but  as  we  dig 
them  out  we  begin  to  realize  that  they  are 
distinctly  old-fashioned  and  by  the  time  we  get 
to  London  we  know  we  are  positive  frumps. 
The  prevailing  fashions  may  be  ugly — they 
generally  are,  till  one  gets  used  to  them — but 
anything  is  better  than  that  lack  of  self-confidence 
that  the  wearing  of  frumpy  clothes  give  one. 
"  What  do  clothes  matter  ?  "  says  the  male  mind. 
**  People  don't  expect  you  to  look  as  if  you  had 
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just  come  from  Paris."  But  we  know  that 
clothes  do  matter,  and  we  know  the  kind  of  re- 
marks one's  relatives  make,  for  we  have  heard 
them  before — of  other  people.  "  What  a  pity 
Mary  has  allowed  herself  to  go  to  pieces  so  !  " 
"  South  Africa  does  ruin  a  woman's  looks,  doesn't 
it  ?  "  I  know  people  who  go  to  some  obscure 
hotel  and  tell  no  one  of  their  arrival  until  they 
emerge  clothed  and  feeling  at  peace  with  the 
world.  One's  instinct  certainly  is  to  go  into 
retreat  until  one  can  meet  one's  friends  on  terms 
of  equality  in  frocks  and  frills — things  one  forgets 
all  about  on  the  veld.  The  first  thing  one  buys 
is  an  umbrella — no  one  on  the  veld  ever  has  one 
— and  then  one  starts  buying  everything,  and 
every  day  one  makes  fresh  discoveries  of  the  gaps 
in  one's  wardrobe  until  it  seems  as  if  there  would 
be  no  money  left  for  theatres  or  fun.  The 
question  of  clothes  finished  with,  one  begins  to 
hunt  up  friends. 

It  is  glorious  being  back  in  London.  The 
exhilaration  of  London  streets ;  the  energetic 
pursuit  of  every  one  after  something,  whether 
useful  or  futile  ;  the  joy  of  seeing  one's  friends  ; 
theatres,  pictures,  concerts — ^how  we  love  it  all. 
I  don't  deny,  however,  that  just  at  first,  if  one 
arrives  in  spring,  one  finds  it  more  horribly  cold 
and  gloomy  than  one's  memory  ever  pictured  it 
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in  South  Africa,  for  memory  has  a  happy  trick 
of  always  showing  us  the  pleasanter  side  of  the 
shield.  And  there  is  little  joy  in  getting  up  in 
the  morning.  One  does  not  leap  out  of  bed  to 
smell  the  violets  or  to  watch  the  morning  sun 
strike  the  kopjes  with  a  golden  shower  of  light. 
But  there  is  a  delicious  sense  of  cosiness  in  coming 
down  to  breakfast  by  a  roaring  fire  with  the  sense 
of  a  long  day  of  friends  and  fun  before  one,  and 
the  days  rush  us  along  until  there  comes  a  scent 
of  spring  in  the  air.  Then  we  feel  we  have  had 
enough  of  theatres  and  crowds  and  we  realize 
we  have  spent  an  amazing  amount  of  money, 
and  begin  to  think  it  is  time  we  saw  some  country 
friends.  Then  comes  a  round  of  visits  in  England 
and  Scotland  and  Ireland.  How  kind  everybody 
is  and  how  beautiful  are  those  country  homes  of 
theirs — one  never  realizes  how  much  beauty  there 
is  in  England  until  one  has  been  an  exile  for 
a  few  years.  One  never  realizes  the  wealth  of 
tradition,  the  building  up  of  beautiful  things 
that  has  gone  on  from  one  generation  to  another 
and  amidst  which  we  blindly  lived,  taking  it  all 
for  granted,  prior  to  our  exile.  And  we  cannot 
get  away  from  the  sense  of  England's  great  past 
when  we  return. 

Every  village  has  a  long  and  interesting  his- 
tory of  its   own,   and   I   cannot  pass   a   village 
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(hurch  without  a  desire  to  find  out  what  story 
IS  stones  and  brasses  and  screens  may  have 
to  tell.  The  history  of  England  is  bound  up 
with  that  of  its  churches  and  villages.  Think  of 
the  old  thatched  churches  of  Norfolk  with  their 
beautiful  painted  screens  defaced  by  Thomas 
Cromwell,  or  of  the  leper  church  at  Harbledown, 
and  all  the  other  old  churches  in  and  around 
Canterbury,  for  instance.  History  is  a  useless 
study  unless  it  serves  as  a  clue  to  life  and  its 
significance,  and  there  is  not  one  of  England's 
fifty- two  counties  not  rich  in  the  light  it  throws 
on  mankind  and  on  the  growth  of  civilization. 
There  is  a  charming  essay  by  J.  R.  Green  in 
which  he  says  :  "  There  is  hardly  better  historic 
training  for  a  man  than  to  set  him  frankly  in  the 
streets  of  a  quiet  little  town  like  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, and  bid  him  work  out  the  history  of  the 
men  who  lived  and  died  there.  In  the  quiet 
quaintly-named  streets,  in  the  town-mead  and 
the  market-place,  in  the  lord's  mill  beside  the 
stream,  in  the  ruffed  and  furred  brasses  of  its 
burghers  in  the  church,  lies  the  real  life  of  England 
and  Englishmen,  the  life  of  their  home  and  their 
trade,  their  ceaseless,  sober  struggle  with  op- 
pression, their  steady  unwearied  battle  for  self- 
government.  It  is  just  in  the  pettiness  of  its 
details,  in  its  commonplace  incidents,  in  tlie  want 
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of  marked  features  and  striking  events,  that  the 
real  lesson  of  the  whole  story  lies."^  And, 
however  much  one  may  love  the  sunshine  and 
freedom  of  the  veld,  it  is  among  the  traditions  of 
England  that  one  desires  one's  children  to  be 
educated. 

Ireland,  with  its  round  towers  and  ruined 
abbeys,  is  rich  in  historical  associations,  but  the 
history  of  Ireland  is  a  destructive  rather  than  a 
constructive  record.  "  Ignorant  barbarism," 
says  an  Irish  historian,  "  has  been  a  great  enemy 
to  the  antiquities  of  Ireland.  The  most  valuable 
monuments  have  been  destroyed  to  mend  roads 
or  build  a  wall."  There  is  a  charm  about  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  people  distinct  from  anything 
English,  but  a  visit  to  Ireland  is  a  revelation  of 
what  state  a  laissez-faire^  happy-go-lucky  attitude 
towards  life  may  bring  a  nation.  Beautiful  as 
the  country  is  and  charming  as  are  its  people, 
one  can't  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  dirt  and  the 
squalor,  and  it  is  the  saddest  country  in  the  world. 
As  for  the  cause,  perhaps  Mr.  George  Moore  is 
right  when  he  says  :  "In  this  country  religion 
is  hunting  life  to  death.  In  other  countries, 
religion  has  managed  to  come  to  terms  with  life." 

Scotland    has    suffered    much    from    internal 

strife,    but    Scotland    has    Edinburgh    and    St. 

*  "  Abbot  and  Town  "  in  Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy. 
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Andrews,  and  Melrose,  its  ancient  castles  and 
cathedrals  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  one  breathes 
the  very  spirit  of  tradition  in  the  air  of  Scotland, 
for  the  Scotch  never  forget  v^hat  they  owe  to 
their  ancestors. 

And  so  one  realizes  it  is  good  to  have  been  in 
the  colonies  for  a  few  years  because  it  has  opened 
one's  eyes  to  the  wealth  of  our  inheritance ; 
otherwise  we  might  have  remained  blind  and 
indifferent. 

But  although  one  feels  proud  of  the  land  of 
one's  birth  and  of  its  history,  there  is  an  aspect 
of  life  overwhelmingly  depressing  which  we, 
before  our  exile,  had  also  taken  for  granted,  and 
that  is  the  poverty  and  misery  and  degradation. 
London  seems  full  of  vile  men  and  vicious  women 
— ^yes,  and  vicious  children,  most  heart-breaking 
of  all.  As  we  drive  from  the  docks,  instead  of  the 
sense  of  elation  we  had  expected  we  should  feel, 
we  are  overcome  with  a  sense  of  desolation  to  think 
that  those  idle,  degraded,  diseased  creatures 
standing  at  every  street  corner  are  not  only  white 
men  but  Englishmen,  who  would  despise  a  clean, 
healthy,  handsome  Zulu  gentleman  as  a  lower 
being  than  themselves !  And,  after  Durban,  one 
is  ashamed  to  think  that  these  dirty  streets  are 
the  streets  of  the  world's  greatest  capital. 

With  regard  to  one's  friends,  one  notices  many 
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little  things  that  used  to  pass  unnoticed.  Of 
course  people  in  England  are  more  conventional 
than  in  the  colonies,  but  they  also  seem  to  make 
life  much  more  complicated  than  is  necessary. 
In  England  people  take  many  things  seriously 
that  in  South  Africa  we  take  lightly — visitors, 
for  instance.  People  will  assure  you  you  must  come 
and  stay  and  that  they  are  dying  to  see  you,  but 
when  it  comes  to  arranging  dates  you  find  how 
very  rigid  are  their  social  arrangements ;  there  is 
no  elasticity  in  their  plans  or  houses,  and  no  one 
must  on  any  account  be  "  put  out."  This  is 
largely  a  matter  of  self-protection,  for  in  a  country 
where  one's  choice  is  so  large  one  has  no  doubt 
to  curb  the  reins  of  one's  instincts  towards 
hospitality.  On  the  veld,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  so  glad  to  see  our  friends  that  we  are  only 
too  happy  to  let  them  choose  their  own  time, 
and  if  the  house  isn't  large  enough  we  can  always 
put  up  tents  in  the  garden.  Neighbours  of  ours 
have  several  glorified  Kafir  huts  in  which  they 
can  stow  away  many  guests.  There  is  more 
informal  hospitality  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland 
than  in  England  ;  but  English  hospitality  is  very 
sincere  and  gracious,  English  homes  overflow 
with  comfort,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sweet- 
ness in  English  family  life  that  is  very  beautiful 
and  pleasant  to  share. 
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One  is  often  amused  by  the  vague  ideas  people 
at  home — quite  educated  people — have  about 
our  life  in  the  colonies.  For  instance,  when  we 
arrived  our  friends  were  surprised  to  find  we 
already  knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  theatres, 
quite  forgetting  that  it  is  as  easy  to  read  English 
papers  in  South  Africa  as  in  London  ;  they  are 
three  weeks  old,  that  is  the  only  difference. 
Others  again  seem  to  think  that  a  few  years  of 
colonial  life  must  necessarily  have  a  decivilizing 
effect.  Once,  before  I  saw  the  colonies,  there 
was  an  English  bishop  staying  in  the  same  house 
as  myself  and  the  hostess  explained  his  lack  of 
manners  by  exclaiming  :  "  He  has  lived  in  the 
colonies  and  what  else  can  you  expect  ?  "  A  friend 
of  mine  went  home  after  five  years  in  South 
Africa  and  was  amused  to  find  that  her  relations 
were  quite  surprised  she  had  not  acquired  a 
colonial  accent.  The  same  friend  read  aloud  to 
me  a  letter  from  an  elderly  aunt,  in  which  she 
said:  "  I  met  a  Mrs. whose  people  are  farm- 
ing in  Rhodesia.  She  seemed  quite  nice  and  not 
at  all  common."  And  we  once  had  a  plum- 
pudding  sent  us  so  that  we  should  be  able  "  to 
enjoy  Christmas  in  the  old  way  " — and  already 
there  was  a  string  of  plum-puddings  hanging 
in  the  dairy  !  While  appreciating  the  gift — 
for  it  was  an  excellent  pudding — we  wondered  if 
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the  sender  believed  we  lived  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  on  mealie-porridge  and  bacon  !  It  is  true 
that  on  some  people,  whose  civiHzation  is  only- 
skin-deep  and  a  naatter  of  convention,  the 
colonies  do  have  a  decivilizing  effect,  but  this 
does  not  happen  to  women,  and,  although  on  the 
veld  our  manner  of  living  is  simpler,  it  is  not 
necessarily  more  uncivilized  than  the  lives  of 
those  who  live  in  Park  Lane.  It  is  not  de- 
civilizing  to  make  one's  own  bed  or  cut  up  beans. 
It  is  not  decivilizing  to  look  after  one's  own 
children.  One  does  one's  best  to  enlighten  one's 
friends,  but  no  doubt  they  attribute  all  one's 
lapses  to  the  fact  that  we  have  lived  in  the 
colonies — and  what  can  you  expect  ? 

No  visit  home  is  complete  without  a  week  in 
"  that  sweet  city  with  her  dreaming  spires."  South 
Africa  owes  a  great  deal  more  to  Oxford  than 
she  will  ever  admit.  Lord  Milner  was  an  Oxford 
man  and  Lord  Milner  was  South  Africa's  greatest 
statesman,  whatever  the  little  people  who  judge 
men  by  their  own  puny  standards  may  say.  We 
are  building  now  on  the  foundations  laid  by  him, 
but  from  a  South  African  standpoint  he  had  too 
sincere  a  regard  for  truth  and  did  not  hide  his 
scorn  of  political  duplicity  or  disloyalty  as  a  more 
self-interested  man  might  have  done.  He  brought 
out  many  young  and  enthusiastic  men  who  have 
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done  good  work  for  the  country.  Many  have 
gone  but  a  few  remain,  among  them  Mr.  Patrick 
Duncan.  Rhodes,  too,  was  an  Oxford  man, 
and  what  does  South  Africa  not  owe  to  his 
genius  ?  And  so  we  go  to  Oxford  and  breakfast 
with  dons,  and  row  on  the  river  and  sit  in  the 
beautiful  college  gardens,  and  we  go  to  a  flower 
show  at  Wadham  and  have  lunch  at  All  Souls 
on  Commemoration  Day,  the  professor  and  dons 
resplendent  in  their  robes.  Lord  Curzon  looks 
particularly  gorgeous  but  not  so  imposing  as  the 
Indian  Maharajah,  who  had  received  an  honorary 
degree.  So  had  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  I  asked 
several  dons  what  they  thought  he  had  done  to 
deserve  it,  but  no  one  seemed  to  know.  Sir 
Ernest  Satow,  and  Sir  Robert  Hart  and  Dr.  Osier 
ire  also  there,  and  I  sit  between  a  distinguished 
historian  and  a  quaint  little  professor  to  the 
finger-tips.  You  would  have  known  he  was  a 
professor  if  you  had  met  him  on  the  veld  clad 
only  in  a  kaross  ;  but  the  historian  is  not  at  all 
academic,  for  history  does  keep  men  in  touch 
with  life. 

But  the  months  go  by  and  one  has  to  think 
about  the  return  to  the  veld,  and  one  does  not 
welcome  the  thought  of  pots  and  pans  and 
domesticity  at  all.  One  thinks  how  pleasant 
are  the  flesh-pots  of  England  and  of  how  pleasant 
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it  is  to  be  among  old  friends  again.  But  at  the 
same  time  one  knows  that  a  six  months'  hoHday 
is  enough  for  any  man  or  woman,  and  that  hfe 
is  not  given  us  for  fun.  Besides,  it  is  very 
expensive  and,  at  the  bottom  of  one's  heart,  one 
does  not  want  to  go  on  always  leading  this 
butterfly  existence  even  if  one  could  afford  to. 
There  is  work  to  be  done  across  the  seas — our 
work — and  when  the  hour  actually  comes,  we 
are  glad  to  listen  to  the  call  of  the  veld. 

The  last  fortnight  is  a  rush.  We  haunt  the 
Stores  all  the  morning,  pay  or  receive  farewell 
visits  all  the  afternoon,  and  spend  the  evenings 
in  a  crowd.  Then  at  the  last  moment  we  realize 
we  haven't  heard  Harry  Lauder,  except  on  the 
gramophone,  and  we  are  anxious  to  discover  if 
we  too  will  succumb  to  the  attractions  of  this 
jovial  genius  of  the  music-hall.  We  book  seats 
and  do  not  regret  it.  Harry  Lauder  is  popular, 
apart  from  a  melodious  voice,  because  his  humour 
is  of  such  a  good-natured  order  and  his  kindliness 
so  magnetic  and  his  manner  so  natural,  that  his 
audience  themselves  are  infected  with  feelings 
of  tolerance  and  good  humour  and  joviality. 

We  have  seen  Harry  Lauder,  but  we  have  not 
done  half  the  things  we  planned  to  do  on  the  way 
home.  That  week  in  Paris  never  came  off,  and 
I  have  not  heard  anything  like  all  the  music  I 
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meant  to  hear.  But,  still,  the  grass  has  not 
grown  under  our  feet  and  it  has  all  been  very 
good. 

Then  come  the  final  good-byes  and  we  shed  a 
few  tears  and  feel  very  depressed  as  we  watch 
the  white  cliffs  fading,  for  who  knows  how  long 
it  may  be  before  we  see  them  again,  and  whatever 
fascination  the  veld  may  have  for  us,  England  is 
— ^England,  and  England  is — "  Home." 


PORT   ALFRED 

ALONG  railway  journey  of  three  days 
and  nights  with  two  small  children, 
and  the  thermometer  registering  over 
90°  in  the  shade — until  we  were  south  of 
Bechuanaland — six  changes,  and  several  hours 
waiting  at  Kimberley  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
is  not  an  experience  to  be  repeated  often. 

"  I  would  not  undertake  that  journey  for  a 
king's  ransom,"  said  a  lady  lately  arrived  from 
England  ;  but  after  a  few  years  in  South  Africa 
one  thinks  lightly  of  starting  on  a  thousand  miles' 
journey,  except  for  the  expense.  Although 
children  do  make  a  difference,  I  admit,  especially 
if  they  are  at  an  age  that  delights  to  tear  up  and 
down  corridors,  and  lean  half-way  out  of  the 
window,  or  that  chmbs  on  to  the  hat-rail,  finding 
all  sorts  of  joyful  possibilities  undreamt  of  by  us 
jaded  grown-ups  in  this  dull  business  of  railway 
travel. 

I  did  not  regret  this  journey  from  Rhodesia  to 
Port  Alfred  in  spite  of  its  discomfort.     After  the 
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long  dry  Rhodesian  winter,  how  pleasant  it  was 
to  get  among  the  green  grass  and  trees  of  the 
Eastern  Provinces  of  Cape  Colony.  When  we 
reached  Grahamstown  in  the  early  morning  it 
was  a  relief  to  feel  the  journey  was  nearly  at  an 
end,  but,  glorious  fresh  morning  as  it  was,  one 
could  enjoy  nothing  while  the  dust  of  that 
journey  remained  on  one's  body  and  clothes, 
and  the  only  object  worth  living  for  was  a  bath 
and  clean  linen,  which  we  could  not  obtain  until 
we  had  come  to  the  end  of  our  journey. 

One  great  advantage,  to  me,  of  railway  travel- 
ling in  South  Africa  is  its  slowness.  They  don't 
whisk  you  past  so  quickly  that  you  have  no  time 
to  see  what  the  country  is  like.  You  don't  get 
headaches  with  the  effort  of  trying  to  read  or 
talk  or  see,  for  you  can  do  all  these  things  without 
undue  discomfort.  I  have  tried  to  take  soup  on  a 
London  and  North  Western  Express  and  found 
it  a  physical  impossibility,  but  on  a  South  African 
train  you  can,  as  a  rule,  eat  soup  without  fear  of 
spilling  it  into  your  lap  or  jerking  it  into  your 
neighbour's  eye. 

This  three-hours'  journey  from  Grahamstown 
to  Port  Alfred  was  certainly  an  interesting  one, 
through  green  hills  rich  in  vegetation,  and 
prosperous-looking  ostrich  and  orange  farms, 
the  orange  trees  laden  with  ripe  fruit — and  in 
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this  part  of  the  country  oranges  are  actually  as 
cheap  as  they  are  in  England. 

The  arrival  at  the  station  brought  back 
memories  of  arrivals  at  some  homely  little  seaside 
place  in  England.  The  station  and  little  village 
were  quite  unlike  anything  I  had  yet  seen  in 
South  Africa.  It  had  a  settled  old-fashioned 
look,  and  didn't  seem  to  want  in  the  least  to  be 
modern  and  go-ahead.  It  seemed  plainly  to  say  : 
'*  If  you  want  quiet  and  beauty  and  health  I  will 
give  you  these,  but  if  you  want  excitement  and 
gaiety  go  elsewhere — to  Muizenberg  or  Durban, 
for  instance." 

We  rumbled  along  in  a  doddering  old  waggonette 
— the  kind  of  thing  that  you  might  meet  in 
Cornwall — to  the  house  where  we  were  to  stay, 
a  low  whitewashed  house  with  green  painted 
doors  and  windows,  a  wee  bit  of  a  garden  in 
front,  and,  behind,  a  yard  full  of  ducks  and  hens. 
We  were  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  but  had  not 
even  a  glimpse  of  it,  although  we  could  hear  the 
roar  of  the  breakers.  Behind  us  rose  a  steep  hill  of 
many  winding  paths,  dotted  with  bungalows  and 
cottages,  and  in  front,  separated  from  the  garden 
by  a  wide  stretch  of  soft  turf  and  the  road,  flowed 
the  Kowie  River  ;  and  beyond  the  river  there 
were  more  hills,  covered  with  bush  and  also  dotted 
with  pretty  little  cottages.     Certainly  a  beautiful 
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little  spot,  this  Port  Alfred.  The  distance  from 
the  sea  was  no  disadvantage,  although  at  first 
it  seemed  so  ;  but  that  was  before  I  had  learned 
what  a  great  trial  the  south-easters  can  be. 
Situated  as  we  were,  under  the  shadow  of  a  hill, 
the  south-easter  might  rage  and  we  felt  it  not  ; 
but  the  beach  was  out  of  the  question  on  such 
days.  Port  Alfred,  however,  has  the  advantage 
of  being  such  a  place  of  nooks  and  corners  that 
escape  from  the  south-easter, is  always  possible, 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  river  there  is  a  stretch 
of  sand  which  we  called  the  "  Little  Beach," 
where  the  children  could  dig  and  paddle  and  bathe 
in  peace. 

Sometimes  we  got  among  the  sand-hills  and 
rolled  and  tobogganed  down  the  hills,  and  when 
we  had  had  enough  of  that  strenuous  occupation 
and  had  swallowed  more  sand  than  was  altogether 
good  for  us,  we  plucked  sand  flowers  and  made 
little  gardens.  When  the  wind  ceases  from 
troubling,  however,  there  is  the  loveliest  beach 
in  the  world  on  which  to  spend  the  day.  On 
both  sides  the  sand  stretches  for  miles,  good  firm 
sand  on  which  it  is  a  delight  to  walk.  A  mile  or 
so  away  is  what  is  known  as  the  Shelly  Beach,  the 
playground  of  the  sea-fairies,  we  supposed. 
There  can  be  found  fascinating  shells  of  all  sizes, 
from  the  big  ones  that  the  children  love  to  put 
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to  their  ears  to  listen  to  the  spirit  of  the  waves, 
to  microscopic  things  perfectly  formed — a  joy- 
to  children,  a  mystery  to  us.  To  children  it 
seems  a  matter  of  course  that  God  should  make 
those  beautiful  things  simply  in  order  that  they 
should  enjoy  them.  But  to  us  who  have  come  to 
years  of  reflection  the  mystery  of  the  beauty  that 
surrounds  us — from  tlie  stars  to  the  tinest  shell 
— ^is  nothing  if  not  a  gentle  reminder  of  the 
limitations  of  our  own  poor  little  understandings. 
If  we  would  only  spend  more  days  among  shells 
and  flowers,  if  we  would  only  "  come  forth  into 
the  light  of  things  "  and  let  nature  be  our  teacher 
more  often  than  we  do,  we  should  see  more  clearly 
and  realize  the  futility  of  half  the  silly  little 
things  we  fuss  and  fume  over. 

The  sea  is  too  rough  for  swimming,  but  there  is 
a  lagoon  of  sea-water,  by  the  shore  of  which  there 
are  clean  bathing-boxes  and  a  jetty  for  diving. 
In  the  lagoon  one  can  get  into  deep  water  and 
swim  without  fear  of  under-currents  or  sharks — 
two  of  the  besetting  dangers  of  bathing  in  South 
African  seas. 

The  chief  charm  of  Port  Alfred  is  its  river, 
always  delightful  for  boating  ;  and  by  motor- 
launch  it  is  possible  to  sail  up  for  sixteen  miles 
to  the  ebb  and  flow  between  thickly  wooded 
flowery  banks.     One  does  not  see  monkeys  as  in 
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the  rivers  of  Natal,  but  dear  little  rock-rabbits 
scuttle  about,  and  kingfishers  of  various  kinds  dart 
across  or  meditate,  indifferent  to  our  presence,  on 
some  overhanging  branch.  The  da^  we  v^ent 
up  by  motor-launch  had  one  unpleasant  incident. 
We  w^ere  stopped  by  some  tw^enty  or  thirty  v^ild- 
looking  natives  w^ho  shouted  and  gesticulated  and 
pointed  to  some  floating  object.  At  first  we  did 
not  grasp  their  meaning  but,  as  the  object 
floated  towards  us,  it  dawned  upon  us.  A  drunken 
Kafir  had  been  drowned  a  few  days  before,  and 
it  was  his  body  that  they  wanted  us  to  rescue — 
a  somewhat  cool  request.  Naturally  we  refused, 
and  steamed  ahead.  It  certainly  was  a  most 
unfortunate  thing  to  happen  with  a  boatload 
of  inquisitive  children.  Some  Kafirs  then  ven- 
tured into  the  water  themselves,  and  I  noticed 
they  swam  in  quite  a  different  way  from  any  white 
person.  Turning  half  over  on  their  backs  they 
swam  with  their  bodies  at  an  angle,  taking  fast 
but  short  strokes. 

At  the  ebb  and  flow  we  landed  and  found  an 
ideal  spot  for  picknicking — ideal  except  for  one 
thing,  and  that  was  the  litter  of  former  picnic- 
parties.  It  is  difficult  to  be  tolerant  of  the  dirty, 
untidy  ways  of  ordinary  human  beings.  It 
seems  so  stupid  to  teach  children  to  read  and  write 
before  they  have  learned  the  elementary  lessons 
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of  cleanliness  and  order  as  a  public  duty.  Think 
what  it  would  mean  if  all  the  world  were  clean — 
it  would  reduce  disease  to  a  minimum  and  make 
the  world  a  garden  of  flowers.  If  Cecil  Rhodes 
had  ever  been  up  this  Kowie  River  he  would  have 
had  a  board  erected,  I  am  sure,  requesting  people 
not  to  leave  rubbish  in  their  wake.  Here  we 
were  on  a  remote  African  river  and  it  might  have 
been  Hampstead  Heath  after  a  Bank  Holiday. 
Tinkers  and  gipsies  leave  a  trail  of  refuse  behind, 
and  one  of  the  most  trying  traits  of  Kafir  servants 
is  their  propensity  for  throwing  down  anywhere 
on  the  veld  the  things  that  are  no  longer  of  use. 
But  it  would  seem  that  people  require  to  be  on  a 
very  high  mental  and  moral  level  before  they 
shrink  from  doing  anything  to  deface  the  beauty 
of  God's  earth.  The  people  who  had  spoilt 
the  beauty  of  this  retreat  were  not  gipsies  or 
Kafirs  but  girls  in  muslin  dresses  and  panama 
hats,  and  young  men  in  spotless  flannels — the 
kind  one  sees  in  a  punt  at  Maidenhead. 

Another  day  we,  a  domesticated  crowd  of 
parents  and  children,  went  for  a  picnic  by  ox- 
waggon — and  never  was  an  ox-waggon  trek  so 
joltless — along  the  firm  sand  of  the  beach  for 
miles.  Then  we  turned  off  between  the  sand-hills 
and  found  ourselves  in  a  lovely  wooded  glen, 
bird-haunted,    and    sheltered    and    shaded    from 
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wind  and  sun — a  place  that  in  Ireland  would 
have  been  the  home  of  fairies — but  again  there 
was  the  same  litter  of  untidy  forerunners,  the  same 
trail  of  the  underbred. 

Port  Alfred  itself  is  a  clean  and  orderly 
little  place,  and  it  has  a  cosy  homely  air,  like  that 
of  some  Devonshire  seaside  village,  with  its  red 
roofs  peeping  above  the  green  bushes.  The  only 
thing  I  found  depressing  was  a  chance  meeting 
with  the  inmates  of  the  lunatic  asylum  out  for 
an  airing.  It  struck  me  as  not  being  quite  fair 
to  sane  South  Africa  to  choose  one  of  its  most 
beautiful  retreats  as  an  asylum  for  its  lunatics, 
to  whom  beauty  counts  for  little,  and  to  meet  a 
hundred  Kafir  female  lunatics  in  the  course  of  a 
walk  is  quite  a  horrible  experience.  But  luckily, 
the  lunatics  do  not  go  far  afield,  and  the  walks 
round  about  Port  Alfred  are  innumerable, 
and  so  are  the  wild  flowers — such  a  variety 
of  rare  and  lovely  orchids  I  have  seen  nowhere 
else. 

But  it  was  the  people,  hoHday-making  like 
ourselves,  that  made  our  visit  such  a  pleasant 
one.  Most  of  them  were  officials  from  Rhodesia 
or  Basutoland.  I  had  always  thought  of  Basuto- 
land  simply  as  a  native  territory  containing  among 
its  black  population  only  a  few  traders  and 
missionaries,  and  a  Resident  Commissioner.     But 
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in  Maseru,  the  capital,  I  learned  that  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  Government  officials  besides 
the  Resident  Commissioner,  that  there  are  doctors 
and  clergymen,  nurses  and  school-teachers,  and 
Port  Alfred,  apparently,  is  the  favourite  holiday 
resort  of  the  English  who  make  up  that  little 
isolated  community — not  so  isolated  either,  for 
there  is  a  railway  line  from  Bloemfontein  to 
Maseru,  and  to  be  anywhere  near  a  railway  line 
in  South  Africa  quite  gives  people  a  sense  of  being 
in  the  swim  of  the  world's  affairs  ;  that  is,  if  they 
have  known  what  it  is  to  be  fifty  miles  away  from 
a  railway. 

At  places  hke  Port  Alfred — places  that  the 
world  generally  calls  dull — one  can  generally 
depend  upon  meeting  the  right  sort  of  people  ; 
it  is  at  "  gay  "  places  that  one  meets  dull  people — 
people  who  are  afraid  of  being  left  to  their  own 
resources  for  five  minutes.  At  Port  Alfred  one 
met  people  who  enjoyed  simple  pleasures  in  a 
simple  way  :  people  who  enjoyed  being  with  their 
children  and  weren't  bored  by  the  presence  of 
other  people's,  people  who  enjoyed  country  walks 
and  wild  flowers,  who  loved  sea  and  river  and 
sunshine  better  than  clothes  or  bridge  parties. 
And  for  those  who  wanted  a  further  outlet  for 
activity  there  was  golf  and  fishing — and  midnight 
fishing  too  for  the  ultra-enthusiast. 
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The  war  and  rumours  of  rebellion  broke 
up  our  party.  In  more  peaceful  days  I  hope 
that  fate  may  some  day  lead  our  footsteps  there 
again. 


ON  COMING  HOME  IN  WAR-TIME 

THERE  was  no  question  of  en]oying  the 
voyage.  It  was  simply  a  question  of 
getting  home  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
of  seventeen  very  uncomfortable  days  of  travel. 
After  the  sinking  of  the  Falaba  and  Lusitania 
I  declared  that  nothing  could  induce  me  to  cross 
the  seas  vdth  children  until  the  war  was  over. 
But  when  the  call  came  it  would  have  been 
indeed  cowardly  to  remain  behind.  The  G.S.W.A. 
campaign  was  over  and  there  was  work  to  be  done 
on  the  other  side.  The  Arabic  was  sunk  just 
before  we  sailed  and  my  heart  sank,  too,  but  we 
tried  not  to  think  of  all  the  horrible  things 
Germany  was  doing  on  the  sea,  for  there  was  no 
drawing  back. 

We  were  carrying  troops — the  first  South 
African  contingent — and  we  knew  that,  as  a 
troopship,  the  Germans  would  be  on  our  track 
if  they  had  had  word  of  our  coming.  On  the 
other  hand,  being  a  troopship,  we  hoped  that  we 
should    have    special    protection,    and    we    had 
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infinite  faith  in  the  Navy.  But  we  knew  nothing 
of  the  plans  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  captain 
could  tell  us  nothing  definite — ^he  only  hoped 
and  thought  it  probable  that  we  should  have 
protection.  Sitting  on  his  left  hand  at  meals, 
I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  gaining  what 
information  was  available  and  I  bombarded  the 
poor  man  with  questions  which  he  endured  with 
great  courtesy  and  patience.  He  was,  on  the 
whole,  reassuring,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
face  of  all  that  had  happened,  he  acknowledged 
the  folly  of  ignoring  unpleasant  possibilities. 
Other  ships  had  gone  down  and  so  might  we. 
There  were  those  who  thought,  however,  that 
Germany  had  no  intention  of  attacking  South 
African  ships,  for  she  did  not  want  to  arouse  anger 
amongst  the  Dutch  as  long  as  seeds  of  rebellion 
remained  alive  in  the  country. 

Between  meals  we  sat  about  talking  and  reading 
novels,  and  we  played  bridge,  as  on  other  voyages, 
but,  sooner  or  later,  conversation  always  veered 
round  to  submarines  and  the  Lusitania,  We 
discussed  the  possibility  of  being  torpedoed  daily 
and  most  people  were  extraordinarily  philosophi- 
cal. "  We  can  but  die  once,"  said  a  French- 
woman, with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "If  it 
is  to  be,  then  it  will  be  !  "  said  an  Englishwoman, 
smiling.     Such  were  the  usual  comments.     But 
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none  of  us  liked  the  boat-drill.  It  was  all  so 
suggestive.  And  those  of  us  with  children  had 
to  explain. 

"  You  see,"  I  said,  "  if  the  Germans  come  and 
sink  our  ship  and  you  have  your  life-belt  on  and 
fall  into  the  sea  you'll  just  float  about  until  we 
come  and  pick  you  up."  And  that  explanation 
was  entirely  satisfactory.  But  after  the  captain 
had  given  us  directions  as  to  what  we  were  to  do 
in  case  of  an  alarm,  a  little  girl  burst  into  tears, 
saying  :  "  I  don't  Hke  the  captain's  story  !  Is 
the  ship  really  going  to  be  sunk  ?  "  And  an  older 
child  said  :  "  Well,  mother,  I  wasn't  frightened 
before,  but  I'm  frightened  now  !  " 

We  passengers  only  went  through  our  boat- 
drill  twice,  but  the  troops  had  to  go  through  it 
every  day,  and  many  of  them,  in  obedience  to 
the  psychological  law  of  suggestion,  were  quite 
convinced  that  they  were  being  brought  across 
the  seas  merely  on  purpose  to  be  torpedoed.  All 
this  boat-drill  seemed  a  tempting  of  Providence. 
And  it  seemed  particularly  unpleasant  when  the 
water-tight  doors  were  shut,  as  a  poor  little  girl, 
who  had  been  asleep  in  her  cabin,  discovered 
when  she  got  up  to  find  herself  imprisoned  Hke  a 
rat  in  the  water-tight  compartment  and  unable 
to  find  a  way  out.  Then  the  printed  directions 
instructing  us  with  regard  to  our  taking  to  the 
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boats  should  the  hour  come,  and  the  injunction 
in  large  type  to  BE  SMART  !  AVOID  PANIC  ! 
which  we  read  every  time  we  went  up  and  down 
from  the  deck  did  not  exactly  tend  to  allay 
fears. 

We  had  a  few  pleasant  hours  in  Madeira  and 
there  we  were  relieved  from  a  certain  mental  strain 
by  hearing  from  the  captain  that  we  were  going 
to  have  special  protection.  Still,  as  we  got  near 
the  danger  zone  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  prevailed. 
Life-belts  were  taken  from  the  shelves  and  placed 
in  readiness,  and  women  wore  their  jewels  under 
their  blouses  and  slept  with  them  on  at  night. 
But  when  we  had  passed  Ushant  our  hearts  were 
cheered  by  the  sight  of  a  French  cruiser,  and  a 
French  destroyer  and  torpedo-boat  approached 
and  came  with  us  until  they  were  relieved  by  two 
British  destroyers.  Shouts  and  cheers  went  up 
to  the  skies  from  our  troops  and  everybody 
beamed  and  thanked  God  in  their  hearts  for  the 
British  Navy.  Life  is  dear  to  the  bravest ;  and, 
although  most  of  those  on  board  were  going 
home  to  face  death  wiUingly  at  the  Front,  they 
did  shrink  from  the  idea  of  being  sent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  without  the  chance  of  making  a 
fight. 

In  spite  of  the  sense  of  relief  that  the 
destroyers  accompanying  us  gave,  the  last  two 
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days  were  wretched.  The  port-holes  were  closed 
and  the  cabins  were  stifling,  while  packing  in  that 
atmosphere  was  torture.  No  lights  on  deck  were 
allowed  after  Madeira,  and  for  the  last  night  of 
the  voyage  the  electric  light  was  turned  off 
altogether.  We  dined  by  the  light  of  a  few  candles 
stuck  in  bottles  and  even  they  were  ordered  to  be 
extinguished.  We  groped  upstairs  in  pitchy 
darkness,  with  difficulty  found  other  people's 
chairs,  and  tried  to  be  sociable.  But  you  have 
to  know  people  very  well  indeed  to  feel  at  ease 
with  them  in  the  dark,  and  we  soon  groped  our 
way  down  again  to  our  cabins  and,  in  the  dark, 
we  dragged  a  few  blankets  and  the  family  up 
to  the  dining  saloon,  for  sleeping  in  cabins  that 
smelt  Hke  a  slum  for  lack  of  air  was  out  of  the 
question.  As  I  came  along  the  alle^-way,  which 
had  one  dim  light  burning,  a  facetious  gentleman 
in  pyjamas  jauntily  remarked  to  a  lugubrious 
man  who  was  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  whether 
to  go  to  bed  or  not  :  "  We're  going  to  be  tor- 
pedoed in  half  an  hour ! "  The  lugubrious 
man  did  not  think  the  remark  any  funnier  than 
I  did.  Then  the  gentleman  in  pyjamas,  not 
awaking  any  response,  endeavoured  to  shake  the 
other's  hand,  remarking  :  "  Good-bye,  we  may 
never  see  one  another  again."  And  there  was 
Still  no  response.     It  certainly  wasn't  funny. 
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It  was  too  dark  to  undress,  too  noisy  to  sleep, 
the  babies  kept  rolling  on  to  the  floor,  and  the 
night  seemed  endless.  We  should  have  reached 
Plymouth  at  5  a.m.  but  it  was  nearly  nine  when 
we  got  in,  and  the  reason  of  the  delay,  we  were 
told,  was  that  in  the  night  one  of  the  destroyers 
had  signalled  to  our  ship  to  turn  back  but  not  to 
slow  down,  for  a  German  submarine  was  ahead 
of  us,  either  waiting  for  us  or  for  some  other 
vessel.  As  we  turned  back  one  destroyer  went 
off  in  pursuit  of  the  submarine.  So  our  fears 
were  justified  to  some  extent. 

The  troops  were  landed  first  and  it  was  nearly 
five  before  we  passengers  were  able  to  leave  for 
London.  It  was  a  dull  day,  but  never  have  I 
enjoyed  a  railway  journey  like  that  from  Plymouth 
to  London.  The  beauty  of  that  Devonshire 
country,  the  greenness  of  the  grass,  the  woods 
and  ferns  and  wild  flowers  and  the  hedges,  the 
peaceful  old  farm-houses  covered  with  roses  and 
creepers — ^it  was  like  a  journey  through  Paradise. 

"  Why  does  one  ever  leave  England  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  What  more  could  one  ask  from  Hfe  than  just 
to  live  in  a  Devonshire  farm-house  covered  with 
roses  and  surrounded  by  orchards  ?  Here  one 
could  do  one's  little  share  of  work,  and  read  and 
think  and  dream  in  peaceful  happiness  to  the  end." 
But  this  is  no  time  for  reading  and  dreaming — 
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that  is  not  what  we  have  come  home  for — and 
the  train  hurries  us  on,  nearer  to,  but  still  far 
away  from,  the  realities  of  war. 

There  is  always  a  thrill  in  coming  to  London, 
especially  after  seven  years  in  the  colonies.  But 
what  a  changed  London  it  is  !  Khaki  every- 
where ;  troops  drilling,  troops  marching  ;  clean, 
fresh-looking,  exuberant  men  going  out  ;  tired 
mud-bespattered  men  coming  back,  yet  with  a 
look  in  their  faces  that  tells  one  their  souls  have 
gained  something  from  the  tragedy  of  the  war. 
All  day  one  meets  convalescents  in  waggonettes 
and  landaus  and  motor-cars.  Cheerful  people 
they  are,  too  ;  but  one's  heart  aches  to  see  the 
numbers  of  crippled  men  everywhere,  and  es- 
pecially when  one  realizes  that  those  one  sees  are 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  and  that 
there  are  hundreds  whom  one  will  never  see 
whose  sufferings  are  unspeakable. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  England  does  not  feel 
the  war  simply  because  one  sees  people  enjoying 
themselves.  Nearly  every  woman  one  meets 
has  a  husband  or  a  lover,  a  son  or  a  brother 
"  over  there,''  and  is  she  not  watching  and 
waiting  all  the  time  ?  It  is  the  woman  who  has 
nobody  fighting  the  good  fight  whom  one  pities, 
for  that  means  an  unspeakable  loneliness.  The 
very  absence  of  personal  anxiety  makes  her  seem 
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a  creature  apart.  And  there  are  hardly  any  of 
one's  friends  who  are  not  doing  some  kind  of 
war-work.  Some  are  nursing,  some  are  doing 
house  or  pantry  work  in  hospitals,  others  are 
making  munitions,  some  spend  hours  daily  in 
making  bandages  and  swabs,  some  make  pyjamas 
and  others  sand-bags,  some  play  and  sing  to  the 
wounded  and  send  parcels  every  week  to  lonely 
soldiers  and  prisoners.  No  woman  is  idle,  with 
the  result  that  nerve-specialists  never  had  so 
little  to  do — at  least  so  a  doctor  told  me. 

But  what  does  surprise  one  is  the  absence  of 
any  sign  of  this  economy  that  we  have  heard  so 
much  about  even  in  South  Africa.  People,  of 
course,  are  not  entertaining  as  they  were  in  the 
pre-war  days,  but  if  one  goes  to  a  West  End  res- 
taurant one  finds  the  crowds  greater  than  ever, 
the  meals  just  as  elaborate  and  just  as  unneces- 
sarily extravagant,  and,  in  spite  of  the  King's 
example,  people  still  drink  champagne  and 
liqueurs. 

And  in  dress  women  are  more  extravagant 
than  ever.  For  one  thing  we  wear  more  ex- 
pensive materials  than  we  did  ten  years  ago.  Our 
morning  blouses  are  of  silk  and  crefe  de  Chine, 
our  afternoon  oiies  are  all  lace  and  ninon,  short- 
lived things  of  gossamer.  Furs  which  once  were 
a  luxury  for  the  few  are  now  universal,  and  every 
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woman  considers  a  fur  coat  indispensable.  As 
for  underclothing — one  has  only  to  glance  at  the 
shop  windows  to  see  how  much  money  some 
women  are  in  a  position  to  throw  away.  We 
have  indeed  travelled  far  from  the  longcloth  and 
Swdss  trimming  of  our  grandmothers.  And  talk 
to  any  well-dressed  modern  woman  on  the  ethics 
of  dress  and  she  vnU  produce  the  most  plausible 
arguments  on  the  importance  of  beautiful 
clothes  simply  as  a  matter  of  self-respect  and  duty 
to  one's  family.  Well,  if  one  doesn't  want  to  be 
set  down  by  one's  family  and  friends  as  a  "  frump  " 
one  has  to  plunge  mildly  into  a  few  of  these 
expensive  and  short-lived  garments — and  is  one 
not  justified  after  being  clothed  for  nearly  ten 
years  in  the  cottons  and  linens  of  the  veld  ? 

One  feels  justified  too  in  spending  just  a  little 
money  on  theatres.  We  go  and  see  "  Potash 
and  Perlmutter,"  which  we  thought  funny. 
We  go  to  see  a  revue  at  the  Alhambra  which  we 
did  not  think  at  all  funny.  An  entertainment 
that  makes  no  appeal  to  one's  intelligence  is  not 
amusing.  Acrobats  and  jugglers  are  wonderful 
creatures  and  I  always  envy  them  that  marvellous 
concentration  of  mind  which  their  skill  implies  ; 
but  to  hear  girls  making  a  noise  with  cockney  voices 
while  they  dance  on  and  off  the  stage  in  tawdry 
nakedness,  accompanied  by  a  banging  orchestra, 
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is  pathetic  rather  than  amusing  to  my  mind,  and 
it  was  with  a  great  effort  I  kept  awake,  in  spite  of 
the  noise.  I  had  found  a  school  performance  of 
a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera  in  the  wilds  of 
Rhodesia  much  more  entertaining  and  certainly- 
more  amusing.  But  "  Peg  o'  my  Heart  "  was 
delightful,  and  Irene  Vanbrugh  in  "  The  Big 
Drum  "  had  lost  none  of  her  charm. 

Now  I  am  writing  from  the  heart  of  the  Sussex 
country  amidst  haystacks  and  green  fields  and 
blackberry  hedges.  This  is  England,  I  feel,  the 
real  England  that  I  love  and  that  one  longs  for 
when  thousands  of  miles  away,  the  England  that 
does  not  change.  But  above  there  is  a  great 
whir  in  the  air,  and  nearer  and  nearer,  right  over 
our  heads,  sails  a  big  dirigible,  its  aluminium  body 
shining  in  the  sun  like  a  great  fish.  It  comes  so 
near  that  it  seems  as  though  it  must  alight  at 
one's  feet.  It  dips,  then  rises  and  sails  away 
towards  Eastbourne,  and  the  old  labourer  thatch- 
ing the  haystack  barely  lifts  his  head  to  look. 
The  wonder  of  it !  I  shall  never  cease  to  marvel 
at  the  things  men's  brains  are  doing  in  the  air 
or  at  the  physical  courage  of  those  that  fly. 
And  to  think  that  young  men — quite  ordinary 
young  men  too — are  choosing  flying  as  a  profession 
just  as  deliberately  as  they  used  to  choose  stock- 
broking  or   farming.     After  this  war   I  cannot 
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Imagine  young  men  consenting  to  do  anything  so 
dull  as  to  sit  on  an  office-stool.  They  will  either 
ly  or  go  to  the  colonies,  leaving  the  rest  to  the 
Vomen  who  are  to-day  proving  their  mettle — 
liot  that  that  will  solve  the  woman  or  any  other 
jlroblem,  however. 

At  present,  for  me  to  be  in  England  on  a  day 
of  October  sunshine  would  be  in  itself  just  enough 
)i  it  were  not  for  the  shadow  of  the  war  and  for 

She  thought  of  all  the  waiting  and  watching  that 
ies  ahead  before  we  once  more — if  ever — sail 
into  Table  Bay. 

England  and  the  war  call  just  now.  Who  can 
bill  what  the  call  will  be  when  the  dove  of  peace 
once  more  dwells  among  us  ?  The  war  has 
uprooted  and  changed  everything.  Will  it  be 
i|i  England  or  in  South  Africa  that  one  can  be  of 
greatest  use  ?  The  Spirit  that  guides  each  day 
vrill  make  the  way  clear  when  the  time  comes, 
^^d  so  one  rests  content.  "  We  are  in  God's 
hands." 
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